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POETICALWORRE 


O 


EDMUND SPENSER. 


IN EIGHT VOLUMES, 


FROM THE TEXT CF MR. UPTON, &c. 


WITH THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR, 


Goe, little Booke! thyſelf preſent, 

As child whoſe parent is unkent, 

To him that is the Preſident 

Of Nobleneſſe and Chivalrie 

And, aſked who thee forth did bring ? 

A ſhepeheard's ſwaine ſay did thee ſing, 
All as his ſtraying flocke he fedde : 

And when his Honor hath thee redde, 
Crave pardon for thy hardy-head------ 

And when thou art paſt jeopardie, 

Come tell me what was ſaid of mee, 

And I will ſend more after thee. SPENSEN TO HIS BOOKE. 


VOL.I. 


EDINBURG: 
AT THE Apollo Jeſs, By THE MARTINS, 
Auno 1778. 


Tuz 
POETICAL WORKS 


O F 


EDMUND SPENSE R. 
vol. I. 


CONTAINING RIS 


FAE RY QUEEN. 


FROM MR. UPTON'S Txxr. 


cy 


When SPENSER ſaw the fame was ſpredd ſo large 

Through Faery Land of their renowned Queene, 

Loth that his Muſe ſhould take fo great a charge, 

As in ſuch haughty matter to be ſrene, 

To ſeeme a ſhepeheard then he made his choice, 

But Sidney heard bim ſing, and knew his voice 

90 SPENSER was by Sidney's ſpeaches wonne, 

To blaze her fame, not fearing future harmes----- 

80 SPENSER now, to bis immortall prayſe, 

Hath wonue the laurell quite from all his feres. 
VERSES TO THE AUTHOR » 


EDINBURG: 
AT Tuz Apollo Pꝛeſs, BY THE MARTINS. 
Anno 1778. 


THE LIFE OF 
EDMUND SPENSER. 


As the reign of Queen Elizabeth is one of the moſt 
ſhining parts of our hiſtory, and an age of which Engr 
liſhmen are accuſtomed ta ſpeak with a particular. 
pride and delight, it is remarkable for having been 
fruitful in eminent geniuſes of very diſſerent kinds, 
Among the Romans the age of Auguſtus is obſerved 
to have produced the fineſt wits, but the preceding 
one the greateſt men : but this was a periad of time 
diſtinguiſhed for both; and, by a wanderful conjune- 
tion, we find learning and arms, wiſdom and polite 
arts, ariſing to the greatelt heights tagether. | 
In this happy reign flouriſhed Edmund Spenſer, 
the moſt eminent of our poets till that time, unleſs 
we except Chancer, who was, in fame reſpects, his 
maſter and original. The accounts of his birth and 
family are but obſcure and imperfect; and it has 
happened to him, as to many other men of wit and 
learning, to he much better known by his Works than 
by the hiſtory of his life. He was born in London, 
and had his education at Pembroke-Hall in Cam- 
bridge. Tho' in the dedications of one or two of his 
Poems we find him claiming aflinity with ſome per- 
ſons of diſtinctian, yet his fortune and intereſt ſeem, 
at his firſt ſetting out, to have been very inconſider- 
able: for after he had continued in the College for 
ſome time, and laid that foundation of learning, 
which, joined to his natural genius, qualified him for 
riſing to ſo great an excelleney afterwards, he ſtocg 
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for a Fellowſhip in competition with Mr. Andrews, 
afterwards Biſhop of Wincheſter, but without ſucceſs. 
This diſappointment, together with the narrownefs 
of his circumſtances, forced him from the univerſity : 
and we find him next taking up his reſidence with 
ſome friends in the North, where he fell in love with 
his Roſalind, whom he ſo finely celebrates in his Paſ- 
toral Poems, and of whoſe cruelty he has written ſuch 
pathetical complaints. 

As poetry is frequently the offspring of love and 
retirement, it is probable his genius began firſt to di- 
ſtinguiſh itſelf about this time; for the Shepherd's 
Calendar, which is fo full of his unproſperous paſſion 
for Roſalind, was the firſt of his Works of any note. 
This he addreſſed, by a ſhort dedication in verſe, to 
SirPhilip Sidney, concealing himſelf under the humble 
title of Immerito. Sir Philip was then in the higheſt 
reputation for his wit, gallantry, and polite accom- 
pliſhments; and indeed feems to have been the moſt 
univerſally admired and beloved of any one gentle- 
man of the age in which he lived. As he was himſelf 
a very good writer, and eſpecially excelled in the fa- 
bulous or inventive part of poetry, it is no wonder he 
ſoon became ſenfible of our Author's merit : he was 
one of the firſt who diſcovered it, and recommended 
it to the notice of the beſt judges of that time; and 
ſo long as this great man lived, Spenſer never wanted 
a judicious friend and a generous patron. 

After he had ſtaid for ſome time in the North, he 
was prevailed upon, by the advice of ſome ſriends, to 
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quit his obſcurity, and come to London, that he might 
be in the way of promotion. To this he alludes in his 
Sixth Eclogue, where Hobbinol (by which name is 
meant his intimate friend Mr. Gabriel Harvey) per- 
ſuades Colin to leave the hilly country, as a barren 
and unthriving ſolitude, and remove to a better ſoil. 
The firſt ſtep he afterwards made towards preferment 
was, as I have ſaid, his acquaintance with Sir Philip 
Sidney; but whether that acquaintance began imme- 
diately upon his addreſſing to him the Shepherd's 
Calendar, as to me ſeems molt probable, or ſome time 
after, | will not determine. That which makes it 
ſomewhat uncertain, is a ſtory of him, which I ſhalt 
only ſet down as I find it related, not knowing how 
far it may appear worthy of credit. It is ſaid he was 
a ſtranger to Mr. Sidney (afterwards Sir Philip) when 
he had begun to write his Fairy Queen, and that he 
took occaſion to go to Leiceſter-houſe, and to intro- 
duce himſelf, by ſending in to Mr. Sidney a copy of 
the Ninth Canto of the Firſt Book of that Poem. Mr. 
Sidney was much ſurpriſed with the deſcription of 
Deſpair in that Canto, and is ſaid to have ſhewn an 
unuſual kind of tranſport on the diſcovery of ſo new 
and uncommon a genius. Aſter he had read ſome 
ſtanzas, he turned to his Steward, and bid him give 
the perſon that brought thoſe verſes fifty pounds; 
but upon reading the next ſtanza, he ordered the ſum 
to be doubled. The Steward was no leſs ſurpriſed 
than his maſter, and thought it his duty to make 
ſome delay in executing fo ſudden and laviſh a boun- 
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ty; but, upon reading one ſtanza more, Mr. Sidacy 
raiſed his gratuity. to two hundred pounds, and com- 
manded the Steward to give it immediately, leſt, as 
he read further, he might he tempted to give away his 
whole eſtate. From this time he admitted the Author 
to his acquaintance and converſation, and prepared 
the way for his being known and received at Court. 

Tho' nothing could have been more happy for him 
than to be thus introduced, yet he did. not immedi- 
ately reap any great benefit by it. He was indeed cre- 
ated Poet Laureat to Queen Elizabeth, but for ſome 
time he wore a barren laurel, and poſſeſſed only tbe 
place without the penſion. The Lord Treaſurer Bur- 
leigh had not, it ſeems, the ſame taſte of Spenſer's 
merit with Sir Philip Sidney ; and, whether out of 
neglect, or any particular reſentment, or from what- 
ever cauſe, he is ſaid to have intercepted the Queen's 
favour to this unfortunate and ingenjous man. As the 
moſt elegant miads have the quickeſt ſenſe of repulſes 
ſrom the great and powerful, who ſhould countenance 
and protect them, it is no wonder this misfortune 
ſunk deep into our Author's ſpirit, and ſeems to have 
dwelt upon him for a great ſpace of his life : accord- 
ingly we find him in many parts of his Works pouring 
forth his heart in complaiats of ſo hard and undeſer- 
ved a treatment; which probably would have been 
leſs unfortunate to him, if his noble patron Sir Philip 
Sidney had not been ſo much abſent from Court as he 
was obliged to be by his employments abroad, and 
by the ſhare he had in the Low-Country wars. 
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In the poem called The Ruins of Time, which was 
written ſome time after Sidney's death, the Author 
ſeems to allude to the diſcouragement l have menti 
oned in the following ſtanza. 


O grief of griefs! O gall of all good hearts! 
To ſee that vertue ſhould deſpiſed be 

Of ſuch as firſt were rais'd for vertue's parts, 
And now broad ſpreading like an aged tree, 
Let none ſhoot up that nigh them planted be. 
O let not thoſe of whom the Muſe is ſcorn'd, 
Alive or dead, be by the Muſe adorn'd- 


And in the poem called The Tears of the Muſes, in 
the ſpeech of Calliope, theſe lines are applied to per- 
ſons of quality and eſtates, who are reproached for 
their total diſregard of learning. 


Their great revenues all in ſamptuons pride 

They ſpend, that nought ro learning they may fpare;z 
And the rich fee which poets wont divide, 

Now paraſites and ſycophants do ſhare. 


But it is ſaid that the Lord Treaſurer, who per- 
haps at firſt only neglected Spenſer, conceived after- 
wards a hatred of him, for ſome reflections which he 
apprehended were made on him in his Mother Hub- 
berd's Tale. In this poem the Author has indeed, in 
the molt lively manner, painted out the misfortune 
of dependence on court-favour : the lines which fol- 
low are, among others, very remarkable. 


Full little knoweſt thou that haſt not try'd, 

What hell it is in ſuing long to bide, 

To loſe good days, that might be better ſpent, 
To waſte long nights in penſive diſcontent ; 
To ſpeed to-day, to be put back to-morrow, , 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and ſorrow ; 
To have thy Prince's grace, yet want her pecrs 
To have thy aſking, yet wait many years ; 
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Te fret thy ſou] with croſſes and with cares, 
To eat thy heart thro* comfurtleſs deſpairs 3 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 


Do, ſpend, ty give, i. want, 39, bu e. 
This, as it was very much the Authar's caſe, might 


probably be the particular paſſage in that poem which 
gave offence; for even the bghs of a miſerable man 
are ſometimes reſented as an affront by bim that | 1s 
the occaſion of them. 


At the end of Book VI. of the Fairy Queen, the 
Author plainly alludes to this misfortune; where, 
ſpeaking of Dettaction, deferibed as a monſter, he 
concludes with the follow ing ſtanza: 

Ne may this kemely verſe, of winyy meaneſt, 

Hope to eſcape his venemous deſpite, 

More then my former writs, all were they cleareſt 
From blamefull blot, and free from all chat wite 
With which Some, wicked tongues did it backebite, 
Aud bring into a mighty pere diſplesſure, 

That never ſo deſerved to endite. 

Therefore do you, my Rimes, keep better meaſure, 


And ſeeke to pleaſe z that now is counted wiſe mens tureaſure. 


I think I ought not here to omit a little ſtory which 
ſeems founded on the grievance I haxe mentioned, 
and is related by ſome as a matter of fat commonly 
reported at that time. It is ſaid the Queen, upon his 
preſcnting ſome poems ta her, ordered him a gratuity 


of an hundred pounds, but that the Lord Treaſurer 


Burleigh, objecting to it, ſaid, with ſame ſearn of the 
poet, © What! all this for a ſong?” The Queen re- 
plied, —** Then give him what is reaſon.” Spenſer 
waited for ſome time, but had the mortification to 
find himſelf diſappointed of the Queen's intended 
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bounty. Upon this he tobk a proper opportunity to 
preſent a paper to Queer Elizabeth in the manner 
of a petition, im whith he teminded her of the orders 
fie had given, tir the following lines. 

I was promi on n me 

To have reaſon for my rhime ; 


From that time unto this ſeaſon, 
t receiv'd nor thime nor reaſon. 


This paper produced the deſired eſſect; andthe Queen, 
not without ſome reptoof of the Treaſurer, immedi- 
ately directed the payment of the hundred pounds 
ſhe had firſt ordered. 

But tho” out Author had no better intereſt with 
the Lord Treaſuter, yet we find him, ſome time after 
his appearance at Court, in conſiderable eſtrem with 
the moſt eminent men of that time. In the year 1579, 
he was ſent abrodd by the Earl of Leiceſter, as ap- 
pears by a copy of Latin verſes dated from Leiceſter- 
houſe, and addreſſed to his friend Mr. Harvey; but 
in what ſervice he was employed is uncertain, The 
moſt conſiderable ſtep: he afterwards made into buſi- 
neſs, was upon the Lord Grey of Wilton's being cho- 
ſen Deputy of Ireland, to whom Mr. Spenſer was re- 
commended as Secretary. This drew him over into 
another kingdom, and fettled him for ſome time in a 
ſcene of life very different from what he had known 
before, There is no doubt but he diſcharged his em- 
ployment with very good ſkill and capacity, as may 
appear by his Diſcourſe on the ſtate of Ireland, in 
which there are many folid and judicious remarks, 
that ſhew him no leſs qualified for buſineſs of the 
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ſtate, than ſor the entertainments of the Muſes. His 
life now ſeemed to be freed from the difficulties which 
had hitherto perplexed it, and his ſervices to the 
Crown were rewarded by a grant from Queen Eliza- 
beth of 3coo acres of land in the county of Corke. 
His houſe was in Kilcolman; and the river Mulla, 
which he has more than once ſo beautifully intro- 
duced in his Poems, ran thro' his grounds. 

lt was about this time that he contracted an inti- 
mate friendſhip with the great and learned Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, who was then a captain under the Lord 
Grey. The poem called Colin Clout's Come Home 
Again, in whichSir Walter is deſcribed under the name 
of the Shepherd of the Ocean, is a beautiful memo- 
rial of this friendſhip, which took its riſe from a like- 
neſs of taſte in the polite arts, and is agreeably de- 
ſeribed by our Author, after the paſtoral manner, in 
the following lines : 


I fate, as was my trade, 

Under the foot of Mole, that mountain hore, 
Keeping my ſheep amongſt the cooly ſhade 

Of the green alders, by the Mulla's ſhore ; 
There a ſtrange ſhepherd chanc'd to find me out, 
Whether allured with my pipe's delight, 
Whoſe pleaſing ſound yſhrilled far about, 

Or thither led by chance, I know not right; 
Whom, when I aſked from what place he came, 
And how he hight ? himſelf he did ycleep 

The Shepherd of the Qcean by name, 

And ſaid he came far from the main-ſea deep. 
He fitting me beſide, in that Came ſhade 
Provoked me to play ſome pleaſant fit, 

And when he heard the muſick that I made, 

He found himſelf full greatly pleas'd at it, 
Yet, aemuling my pipe, he took in hond 

Aly pipe, beſore that aemuled of many, 
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And plaid thereon, for well that belt he con'd, 
Mimſelf as (kilful in that art as any. 


gir Walter did him ſome ſervices afterwards at Court, 
and by his means Queen Elizabeth became more pat- 
ticularly acquainted than before with our Author's 
writings, 

He was here a more ſucceſsful lover than when he 
courted Roſalind. The collection of his Sonnets are 
a kind of ſhort hiſtory of the progreſs of a new amour, 
which we find ended in marriage, and gave occaſion 
to an excellent Epithalamium, which no one could 


ſo well write as himſelf. 


In this pleaſant ſituation he finiſhed his celebrated 
poem of the Fairy Queen, which was begun and con- 
tinued at different intervals of time, and of which he 
at firſt publiſhed only the three ficſt Books. To theſe 
were added three more in a followiog edition ; but 
the ſix laſt Books (excepting the Two Cantos cf 
Mutability) were unfortunately loſt by his ſervant, 
whom he had in haſte ſent before him into England: 
for tho' he paſſed his life for ſome time very ſerenely 
here, yet a train of misfortunes ſtill purſued him; 
and in the Rebellion of the Eart of Deſmond he was 
plundered and deprived of his eſtate. This forced 
him to return to England, where his afflictions were 
doubled by the want of his beſt friend, the brave Sir 
Philip Sidney, who died ſome years before of the 
wounds he had received in an action near Zutphen in 
the Netherlands. 


Spenſer ſuryived his beloved patron about twelve 
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years, but ſeems to have ſpent the latter part of that 
time with much grief of heart, under the diſappoint- 
ment of a broken fortune. It is remarkable that he 
died the ſame year with his powerful enemy the Lord 

Burleigh, which was in 1598. He was buried in Weſt- 

minſter-Abbey, near the famous Geoffry Chaucer, as 

he had deſired. His obſequies were attended by the 

poets of that time, and others, who paid the laſt ho- 

nours to his memory. Several copies of verſes were 

thrown after him into his grave; and his monument 

was erected at the charge of the famous Robert Deve- 

reux, the unfortunate Earl of Eſſex; the ſtone of 
which it is made is much broken and defaced; the 

inſcription on it is as follows : 

« Hearelyes (expecting the ſecond comminge of our 
% Saviour Chriſt Jeſus) the body of Edmond Spencer, 
« the prince of pocts in his tyme; whoſe divine ſpir- 
„ rit needs noe othir witneſs, then the works which 
„ he left behind him. He was borne in London in 
the yeare 1510, and died in the yeare 1596.” 

It is obſervable that this differs from Cambden's 
account of his death, who ſays it was in 1598, in the 
forty-firſt year of the Queen's reign. But this epitaph 
is, I doubt, yet leſs to be depended upon for the time 
of our Author's birth, in which there muſt have been 
a very groſs miſtake. It is by no means probable that 
he was born ſo early as 1510, if we judge only by fo 
remarkable a circumſtance as that of his ſtanding for 
a Fellowſbip in competition with Mr. Andrews, who 
was not born till x5 cs, Beſides, if this account of his 
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birth were true, he muſt have been above ſixty years 
old when he firſt publiſhed his Shepherd's Calendar, 
an age not the moſt proper for love- poetry; and in his 
ſeventieth year when he entered into buſineſs under 
the Lord Grey, who was created Deputy of Ireland 
in 15 80. For theſe reaſons I think we may certainly 
conclude, either that this inſcription is falſe by the er- 
ror of the carver, which may ſcem the more probable, 
becauſe the ſpelling likewiſe is very bad even for that. 
time, or that it was put in ſome time afterwards, when 
the monument perhaps was repaired, and is wholly 
different from the original one; which indeed is men- 
tioned by Dr. Fuller, and others“, to have been in 
Latin. In a little Latin treatiſe, deſcribing the mo- 
numents of Weſtminſter in the year 16cc, publiſhed, 
as is ſuppoſed, by Mr. Cambden, I find the following 
account of it. 


* Edmundus Spenſer, Londinenſis, Anglicorum 
** Poetarum noſtri ſeculi facile Princeps, quod ejus 
** poemata, faventibus Muſis et victuro Genio con- 
* ſcripta, comprobant. Obiit immatura morte, anno 
* falutis 1598, & prope Galfredum Chaucerum con- 
* ditur, qui fœliciſſime Poeſin Anglicis Literis primus 
© illuſtravit. In quem hzc ſcripta ſunt epitaphia.” 


* Hic prope Chaucerum ſitus eſt Spenſerins, illi 
Proximus ingenio, proximus ut tumulo. 


* Vid, Kepe's Monumenta Weſtmonaſt. 
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Hie prope Chaucerum Spenſere Pocta Poetam 
Conderis, & verſu quam tumulo propior: 

© Anglica, te vivo, vixit plauſitq3 poeſis; 

© Nunc moritura timet, te moriente, mori.” 


The. abſurdity of ſuppoſing aur Author born in 
1510, appears yet further by the expreſſion immatiu a 
morte, which is here uſed, and could not have been very 
proper, if applied to a man who had died at eighty- 
eight years of age. Winſtanley and ſome others have 
tranſeribed this whole paſſage as his epitaph, not con- 
ſidering that the proſe is only an eulogy on him, and 
not a monumental inſcription. The reader will like- 
wiſe obſerve that the verſes are two diſtin& epitaphs, 
of which the firſt and ſecond couplets are but the ſame. 
thought differently expreſſed; in the laſt couplet it is 
not improbable the author might have in his eye thoſe 
celebrated lines written by Cardinal Bembo on Ra- 
phael d' Urbin. 


« Nle hic oft Raphael, timuit quo ſeſpite vinci 
Rerum magua pareps, & moriceute mori.” 

I wiſh I could givethe public a more perfect account 
of a man whoſe Works have ſo juſtly recommended 
him to the eſteem of all the lovers of Evgliſh poetry. 
Beſides thoſe pieces of his which have been preſer- 
ved, we find he had written ſeveral others, of which 
we can now only trace out the titles. Among theſe, 
the moſt conſiderable were Nine Comedies, in imita- 
tion of the comedies of his admired Arioſto, inſcribed 
with the names of the Nine Muſes. The reſt, which 
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are mentioned in his Letters, and thoſe of his friends, 
are his Dying Pelicane, his Pageants, Stem mata Dud- 
leyana, the Canticles Paraphraſed, Eceleſiaſtes, Se- 
ven Pſalms, Hours of our Lord, Sacrifice of a Sinner, 
Purgatory, A Sennight's Slumber, The Court of Cu- 
pid, and, The Hell of Lovers. It is likewiſe faid he 
had written a treatiſe in proſe, called The Engliſh 
Poet. As for the Epithalamion Thameſis, and his 
Dreams, both mentioned by himſelf in one of his Let- 
ters, I cannot but think they are ſtill preſerved, tho? 


under different names. It appears from what is ſaid 


of the Dreams by his friend Mr. Harvey, that they 
were an imitation of Pctrarch's Viſions ; and it is 
thereſore probable they are the ſame which were af- 
terwards publiſhed under the ſeveral titles of Viſions 
of the World's Vanity, Bellay's Viſions, Petrarch's 
Viſions, &c. And tho' by one of his Letters we find 
our Author had formed the plan of a poem called 
Epithalamion Thameſis, and N. after a faſhion 
then newly introduced, to have Written it in Engliſh 
Hexameters; yet whoever obſerves the account he gives 
of it there, and compares it with Canto XI. of Book IV. 
of the Fairy Queen, will ſee reaſon to believe that he 
ſuſpended his firſt thought, and wrought it afterwards 
into that beautiful epiſode of the marriage of the 
Thames and the Medway, which is fo great an orna- 
ment to that Book. And this will appear yet the more 
probable, if it be conſidered that, with all its beauty, 
that epiſode is no eſſential part of the poem, but is 
rather an excreſſerce, or a digreſſion from it. 
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| find no account of the ſamily which Spenſer left 
behind him, only that, in the few particulars of his 


lite prefixed to the laſt folio edition of bis Works, it 


is ſaid that his great grandſon, Hugolin Spenſer, af- 
ter the return of King Charles II. was reſtored by the 
Court of Claims to fo much of the lands as could be 


found to have been his anceſtor's : whether this were 


true or not I cannot determine; but I think I ought 
not to omit mentioning another very remarkable paſ- 
fage, of which I can give the reader much better aſ- 
ſurance; that a perſon came over from Ireland in 
King William's reign to ſolicit the ſame affair, and 
brought with him letters of recommendation as a de- 


| ſcendent of Spenſer, His name procured him a fa- 


vourable reception; add he applied himſelf particu- 
larly to Mr. Congreve, by whom he was generouſly 
recommeuded to the favour of the late Earl of Ha- 
lifax, who was then at the head of the Treaſury, and 
by that means he obtained his ſuit. This man was 
ſamewhat advanced in years, and might be the ſame 
mentioned before, who had poſſibly recovered only 
ſome part of the eſtate at firſt, or had been diſturbed 
in the poſſeſſion of it. He could give no account of 
the Works of his anceſtor which are wanting, and 
which are, therefore, in all probability irrecoverably 


loſt. 
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AN ESSAY 
ON ALLEGORICAL PORTBY, 
With remarks en the writings of Mr. Edmund Spenſer, 


Ir is a mis fortune, as Mr. Waller obſerves, which at- 
tends the writers of Engliſh poetry, that they can 
hardly expect their works ſhould laſt long in a tongue 
which is daily changing; that whilſt they are new, 
envy is apt to prevail againſt them; and as that wears 
off, our language itſelf fails. Our poets, therefore, he 
ſays, (ſhould imitate judicious ſtatuaries, that chuſe the 
moſt durable materials, and ſhould carve in Latin or 
Greek, if they would have thcir labours preſerved for 
ever, 

Notwithſtanding the diſadvantage he has menti- 
oned, we have two ancient Engliſh poets, Chaucer and 
Spenſer, who may, perhaps, be reckoned as exceptions 
to this remark : theſe ſeem to have taken deep root, 
like old Britiſh oaks, and to flouriſh in defiance of all 
the injuries of time and weather. The former is, in- 
deed, much more ohſolete in his ſtyle than the latter; 
but it is owing to an extraordinary native ſtrength 
in both that they have been able thus far to ſurvive 
amidſt. the changes of our tongue, and ſeem rather 
likely, among the curious at leaſt, to preſerve the 
knowledge of our ancient language, than to be in 
danger of being deftroyed with it, and buried under 
its ruins. - . 


Though Spenſer's aſſection to his maſter Chancep 
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led him in many things to copy after him, yet thoſe 
who have read both will eaſily obſerve that theſe two 
geniuſes were of a very different kind. Chaucer excelled 
in his characters, Spenſer in his deſcriptions. The firſt 
ſtudied humour, was an excellent ſatiriſt, and a lively 
but rough painter of the manners of that rude age 
in which he lived: the latter was of the ſerious turn, 
had an exalted and elegant mind, a warm and bound- 
leſs fancy, and was an admirable imager of virtues 
and vices, which was his particular taleat. The em- 
belliſhments of deſcription are rich and laviſh in him 
beyond compariſon; and as this is the moſt ſtriking 
part of poetry, eſpecially to young readers, I take it 
to be the reaſon that he has been the father of more 
poets among us than any other of our writers; poe- 
try being firſt kindled in the imagination, which 
Spenſer writes to more than any one, and the ſeaſon 
of youth being the moſt ſuſceptible of the impreſſion. It 
will not ſeem ſtrange, therefore, that Cowley, as him- 
ſelf tells us, firſt caught his flame by reading Spenſer; 
that our great Milton owned him for his original, as 
Mr. Dryden aſſures us; and that Dryden ſtudied him, 
and has beſtowed more frequent commendations on 
him than on any other Engliſh poet. 

The moſt known and celebrated of his Works, tho' 
I will not ſay the moſt perfect, is the Fairy Queen: it is 
conceived, wrought up, and coloured with a ſtronger 
fancy, and diſcovers more the particular genius of 
Spenſer than any of his other writings. The Author, 
in a letter to Sir Walter Raleigh, having called this 
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poem a continued allegory, or dark conccit, it may 


not be improper to offer ſome Remarks on Allegorical 


Poetry in general, by which the beauties of this Work 
may more. calily be diſcovered by ordinary readers, 1 
muſt, at the ſame time, beg the indulgence of thoſe 
who are converſant with critical diſcourſes to what. I 
ſhall here propoſe, this being a ſubject ſomething out 
of the way, and not expreſsly treated upon by thoſe 
who have laid down rules for the art of poetry; 

An Allegory is a fable or ftory in which, under 
imaginary perſons or things, is ſhadowed ſome. real 
action or inſtructive moral; or, as I think it is ſome- 
where very ſhortly defined. by Plutarch, it is that in 
* which one thing is related, and another. thing is 
* underſtood.” It is a kind of poetical picture, or 
hieroglyphic, which, by its apt reſemblance, conveys 
inſtruction to the mind by an analogy to. the ſcuſes, 
and ſo amuſes the fancy, whilſt it informs the.under- 
ſtanding. Every allegory has, therefore, two ſenſes, 
the literal and the myſtical : the literal ſenſe is like a 
dream or viſion, of which the myſtical ſenſe is the 
true meaning or interpretation, 

This will be more clearly apprehended. by conſi- 
dering, that as a ſimile is but a more extended meta» 
phor, ſo an allegory is a kind of continued ſimile, or 
an aſſemblage of ſimilitudes drawn out at ſull length. 
Thus, when it is ſaid that Death is the offspring of 
Sin, this is a metaphor, to ſignify that. the former is 
produced by the latter, as a child is brought into the 
world by its parent. Again, to. compare Death to a 
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meagre and ghaſtly apparition, ſtarting out of the 
ground, moving towards the ſpectator with a menacing 
air, and ſhaking in his hand a bloody dart, is a repre- 
ſentation of the terrors which attend that great ene- 
my to human nature. But let the reader obſerve, in 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, with what exquiſite fancy 
and ſkill this common metaphor and ſimile, and the 
moral contained in them, are extended and wrought 
up into one of the moſt beautiful allegories in our 
language. 

The "eſeimblaies which has been ſo often obſerved 
in general between poetry and painting is yet more 
particular in allegory, which, as I ſaid before, is a 
kind of picture in poetry. Horace has, in one of his 
Odes, pathetically deſcribed the ruinous condition of 
his country after the Civil wars. and the hazard of its 
being involved in new diſſentions, by the emblem of 
a ſhip ſhattered with ſtorms, and driven into port 
with broken maſts, torn fails, and diſabled rigging, 
and in danger of being forced, by new ſtorms, out to 
ſea again. There is nothing ſaid in the whole ode but 
what is literally applicable to a ſhip ; but it is generally 
agreed that the thing ſignified is the Roman State. 
Thus Rubens, who had a good allegorical genius in 
painting, has, in his famous work of the Luxem- 
burg gallery, figured the government of France, on 
Lewis XIII. 's arriving at age, by a galley. The King 
ftands at the helm, Mary of Medicis, the Queen-mo- 
ther and Regent, puts the rudder in his hand; Juſtice, 
Fortitude, Religion, and Public Faith, are ſeated at 
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the oars; and other Virtues have their proper em- 
ploy ments in managing the ſails and tackle. 

By this general deſcription of Allegory, it may 
eaſily be conceived, that in works of this kind there 
is a large field open to invention, which among the 
Ancients was univerſally looked upon to be the prin- 
cipal part of poetry. The power of raiſing images or 
reſemblances of things, giving them life and action, 
and preſenting them as it were before the eyes, was 
thought to have ſomething in it like creation; and 
it was probably for this fabling part that the firſt au- 
thors of ſuch works were called Poets or Makers, as 
the word ſignifies, and as it is literally tranſlated and 
uſed by Spenſer ; tho' the learned Gerard Voſſius is 
of opinion that it was rather for the framing their 
verſes. However, by this art of fiction or allegory, 
more than by the ſtructure of their numbers, or what 
we now call Verſiſication, the poets were diſtinguiſhed 
from hiſtorians and philoſophers, tho' the latter ſome- 
times invaded the province of the poet, and delivered 
their doctrines likewiſe in allegories or parables : and 
this, when they did not purpoſely make them obſcure, 
in order to conceal them from the common people, 
was a plain indication that they thought there was 
an advantage in ſuch methods of conveying inſtruc- 
tion to the mind; and that they ſerved for the more 
efſectual engaging the attention of the hearers, and 
for leaving deeper impreſſions on their memories. 

Plutarch, in one of his diſcourſes, gives a very good 


© De Arte Poetica, cap. 3. f. 16. 
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reaſon for the uſe of ſiction in poetry, becauſe Truth 
« of itſelf is rigid and auſtere, and cannot be moulded 
1c into ſuch agreeable forms as fiction can. For nei- 
« ther the numbers,“ ſays he, nor the ranging of 
« the words, nor the elevation and elegance of the 
« ſtyle, have ſo many graces as the artful eontrivance 
« and diſpoſition of the fable.” For this reaſon, as 
he relates it after Plato, when the wiſe Socrates him- 
ſelf was prompted by a particular impulſe to the 
writing of verſes, being by his conſtant employment 
in the ſtudy of trath a ſtranger to the art of invent- 
ing, he choſe for his ſubject the Fables of Xſop, ** not 
te thinking,” ſays Plutarch, © that any thing could be 
© poetry which was void of fiction.“ The ſame au- 
thor makes uſe of a compariſon, in another place, 
which I think may be moſt properly applied to al- 
legorical poetry in particular; that ** as grapes on 
&« a vine are covered by the leaves which grow about 
« them, fo under the pleaſant narrations and fictions 
te of the poets there are couched many uſeful morals 
© and doctrines.“ 

It is for this reaſon, that is to ſay, in regard to the 
moral ſenſe, that allegory has a liberty indulged to it 
beyond any other fort of writing whatſoever; that it 
often aſſembles things of the moſt contrary kinds 
in nature, and ſappoſes even impoſſibilities; as that 
a golden bough ſhould grow among the common 
branches of a tree, as Virgil has deſcribed it in the 
Sixth Book of his Aneis. Allegory is indeed the Fairy 
Land of poetry, peopled by imagination; its inhabitants 
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are ſo many apparitlons; its woods, caves, wild beaſts, 
rivers, mountains, and palaces, are produced by a 
kind of magical power, and are all viſionary and ty- 
pical; and it abounds in ſach licences as would be 
ſhotking and monſtrous, if the mind did not attend 
to the myſtic ſenſe contained under them. Thus, in 


the Fables of Afbp, which are ſome of the moſt an- 


cient allegories extant, the author gives reaſon and 
ſpeech to beaſts, inſects, and plants; and by that 
means covertly inſtructs mankind in the moſt impor- 
tant incidents and concerns of their lives. 

am not inſenſihle that the word Allegory has 
been ſometimes uſed in a larger ſenſe than that to 
which I may ſeem hete to have reſtrained it, and has 
been applied indifferently to any poem which con- 
tains a covered moral, though the tory or fable car- 
tics nothing in it that appears viſionaty or romantic, 
It may be neceſſary, thereſote, to diſtinguiſh allegory 
into the two following kinds: 

The firſt is that in which the ſtory is framed of 
real or hiſtorical perſons, and probable or poſſible ac- 
tions ; by which, however, ſome other perſons and 
actions are typrfied or repreſented. In this ſenſe the 
whole Aneis of Virgil maybe faid to be an Allegory, 
if we conſider Æneis as repreſenting Auguſtus Cæſar, 
and his conducting the remaitisof his eountrymen from 
the, ruins of Troy to a new ſettlement in Italy, as 
emblematical of Auguſtus's modelling a new govern- 
ment out of the ruins of the ariſtocracy, and eſtabliſh- 
ing the Romans, after the confulion of the Civil war, 
ume I, C 
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in a peaceable and flouriſhing condition. It does not, 
I think, appear that Homer had any ſuch deſign in 
his poems, or that he meant to delincate his cotem- 
poraries or their actions under the chief characters 
and adventures of the Trojan war: and tho' the al- 
Jaſon I have mentioned in Virgil is a circumſtance 
which the author has finely contrived to be coincident 
to the general frame of his ſtory, yet he has avoided 
the making it plain and particular, and has thrown it 
off in ſo many inſtances from a direct application, that 
his poem is perfect without it. Uhis, then, for diſtinc- 
tion, ſhould, I think, rather be called a Parallel than 
an Allegory; at leaſt in Allegories framed after this 
manner the literal ſenſe is ſufficient to ſatisfy the read- 
er, tho” he ſhould look no further; and without being 
conſidered as emblematical of ſome other perſons or 
action, may of itſelf exhibit very uſeful morals and in- 
ſtructions. Thus the morals which may be drawn from 
the Æneis are equally noble and inſtructive, whether we 
ſuppoſe the real hero to be Æneas or Auguſtus Cæſar. 
The ſecond kind of Allegory, and which, I think, 
may more properly challenge the name, is that in 
which the fable or ſtory conſiſts for the moſt part of 
fictitious perſons or beings, creatures of the poet's 
brain, and actions ſurpriſing, and without the bounds 
of probability or naturc. In works of this kind it 15 
impoſſible for the reader to reſt in the literal ſenſe, but 
he is of neceſſity driven to ſeek for another mcaning 
under theſe wild types and ſhadows. This groteſque 
invention claims, as 1have obſcryed, a licence peculiar 
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to itſelf, and is what I would be underſtood, in this 
diſcourſe, more particularly to mean by the word Alle- 
gory. Thus Milton has deſcribed it in his poem called 
Il Penſerofo, where he alludes to the Squire's tale in 


Chaucer : 
Or call up him that left half told 
The ſtory of Cambuſcan bold, 
Of Camball, and of Algarſife, 
And who had Canace to wife, 
That own'd the virtuons ring and glaſ;, 
And of the wondrous horſe of braſs, 
Ou which the Tartar king did ride; 
And if ought elſe great bards beſide 
In ſage and ſolemn tunes have ſung, 
Of turneys and of trophies hung, 
Of foreſts and inchantments drear, 
Where more is meant than meets the ear. 

It may be proper to give an inſtance or two by which 
the diſtinction of this laſt Kind of Allegory may more 
plainly: appear. 

The ſtory of Circe, in the Odyſſeys, is an allegori- 
cal fable, of which there are perhaps more copies and 
imitations than of any other whatever. Her offering 
a cup, filled with intoxicating liquor, to her gueſts; 
her mingling poiſon with their food, and then by 
magical arts turning them into the ſhapes of ſwine; 
and Ulyſſes reſiſting her charms by the virtue of an 
herb called Moly, which he had received from the 
god Mercury, and reſtoring his companions to their 
true. perſons, are all fictions of the laſt kind I have 
mentioned. The perſon of the goddeſs is likewiſe fic- 
titious, and out of the circle of the Grecian divinities; 
and the adventures are not to be underſtood but in a 
myſtical ſenſe, The epiſode of Calypſo, though ſome- 
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what of the ſame kind, approaches nearcr to na- 
ture and probability: but the ſtory of Dido ia the 
Aineis, though copied from the Circe and Calypſo, 
and formed on the ſame moral, namely, to repreſent 
a hero obſtructed by the allurements of pleafure, and 
at laſt breaking from them, and though Mercury 
likewiſe aſſiſts in it to diſſolve the charm, yet is not 
neceſſarily to be looked upon as an allegory ; the fable 
does uot appear merely imaginary or emblematical; 
the perſons are natural, and, excepting the diſtance 
of time, which the critics have noted between the real 
Zneas and Dido, (a circumſtance which Virgil, not 
being bound to hiſtorical truth, wilfully neglected) 
there is nothing which might not really have happen- 
ed. Ariofto's Alcina, and the Armida of Taff, are 
copies from the ſame original : theſe again are plainly 
allegoricat. The whole literal ſenſe of the latter is a 
kind of viſion, or a ſcene of imagination, and is every 
where tranſparent, to ſhew the moral ſonſe which is 
under it. The Bower of Blifs, in the Second Book of 
the Fairy Queen, is, in like manner, a copy from Ta ſſo; 
but the ornaments af deſcription, which Spenſer has 
tranſplanted out of the Italian poem, are more proper 
in his work, which was deſigned ta be wholly allego- 
rical, than in an epic poem, which is ſuperior in its 
nature to fuch laviſh embelliſhments. There is ano- 
ther copy of the Circe, in the dramatic way, ina maſk, 
by our famous Milton, the whole plan of which is 
allegorical, and is written, with a very poetical ſpirit, 
on the ſame moral, though with different characters. 
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have here inſtanced in one of the moſt ancient and 
deſt· imagined allegories extant. Scylla, Charybdis, 
and the Syrens, in the ſame poem, are of the ſame 
nature, and are creatures purely allegorical : but the 
Harpies in Virgil, which diſturbed ZAneas and his fol- 
lowers at their banquet, as they do not ſeem to exhi- 
bit any certain moral, may probably have been thrown 
in by the poet only as an omen, and to raiſe what is 
commonly called the Wonderful, which is a property 
as eſſential to epic poetry as probability. Homer's gi- 
ving ſpeech to the river Xanthus in the lliad, and to 
the horſes of Achilles, ſeem to be inventions of the 
fame kind, and might be deſigned to fill the reader 
with aſtoniſhment and concern, and with an appre- 
henſion of the greatneſs of an occaſion which, by a bold 
fiction of the poet, is ſuppoſed to have produced ſuch 
extraordinary effects. 

As Allegory ſometimes, for the ſake of the moral 
ſenſe couched under its fiftions, gives ſpeech tobrutes, 
and ſometimes introduces creatures which are out of 
nature, as goblins, chimeras, fairies, and the like; fo 
it frequently gives life to virtues and vices, paſſions 
and diſeaſes, to natural and moral qualities, and re- 
preſents them acting as divine, human, or infernal 
perſons. A very ingenious writer calls theſe charac- 
ters ſhadowy beings , and has with good reaſon cen- 
ſured the employing them in juſt epic poems. Of this 
kind are Sin and Death, which I mentioned before in 
Milton, and Fame in Virgil. We find, likewiſe, a large 
FSpecta tor, Vol. IV. No. 273. | 
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group of theſe ſhadowy figures placed in the Sixth 
Book of the Eneis, at the entrance into tho infernal 
regions; but as they ate only en there, and bave no 
ſhare in the action of the poem, the deſbription of 
them is a fine allegory, and extremely proper to the 


place where they: appear. 
Veſtibulum ante ipſum, primiſgg in faucibus Orci 


Luctus et ultrices poſuere cubilia Curac, 

Palenteſq; hahitant Morbi, triſti ſq; Seneftus, 

Et Metus, et maleſunda Fames, ag tur pis Acgeſtas, 
Terribiles viſu Formae ; Lethumq; Laboſq; 

Tum con{anguineus Lethi Spor, et mala Mentis 
Gaudia, Mertifexumq adverſe in lizute Bellum; 
Ferreiq; Eumenidum Thalami, et Di ſcordia demens, 
Vipereum crinem vittis innixa cruentis. 

In medio ramos annoſaq; brachia paudit 

Ulmus opuca, ingens ; quam fedem Somnia vulgo 
Vana tenere ferunt, foliiſq; ſub omnibus haerent. 
Juſt in the gate, and in the jaws of Hell 

Reveugefu! Cares, and ſullen Sorrows dwell, 

And pale Diſeaſes, aud repiuing Age, 

Want, Fear, and Famine's unreſiſted rage; 

Here 'Foils and Death, and Death's half-brother, Sleep, 
Forms terrible to view, their centry keep ; 

With anxious Pleaſures of a guilty mind, 

Deep Frands before, and open Force behind ; 

The Furies“ iron beds, and Strife that ſhakes 

Her hifling treſſes, and unfolds her ſnakes : 

Full in the midſt of this internal road 

Au ehm diſplays its duſky arms abroad; 

The God of Sleep here hides his heavy head, 

Aud empty dreams on every leat are ſpread. DRYDEN. 


As perſons of this imaginary life are to be excluded 
from any ſhare of action in epic poems, they are yet 
leſs to be endured in the drama; yet we find they have 
ſometimes made their appearance on the ancient ſtage. 
Thus, in a tragedy of Æſchylus, Strength is introdu- 
ccd aſſiſting Vulcan to bind Prometheus to a rock ; 
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and in one of Euripides, Death comes to the houſe of 
Admetus to demand Alceſtis, who had offered herſelf 
to die to ſave her hufband's life. But what I have here 
ſaid of epic and dramatic poems does nat extend to 
ſuch writings, the very frame and model of which is 
deſigned to be Allegorical; in which, therefore, as I 


ſaid before, ſuch unſubſtantial and ſymbolical actors 
may be very properly admitted. 

Every Book of the Fairy Queen is fruitful of tbeſe 
viſionary beings, Which are invented and drawn with 
a ſurpriſing ſtrength ef, imagination. I ſhall produce 
but one inſtance here, which the reader may compare 
with that juſt mentioned in Virgil, to which it is na 
way inferior; it is in Book IL. where Mammon con- 
ducts Guyon thro' a cave under ground to ſhew him 


his treaſure. 


At length they came into. a larger ſpace, 
That ſtretcht irſclfe into an ample playne, 


Through which a beaten broad high way did trace, 

That ſtreight did lead to Plutve's grieſly rayne ; 

By that wayes ſide there ſate infernall Payne, 

And faſt belide him ſat tumultuous Strife; 

The one in hand an yrou whip did Grayne, 

The other brandiſhed a bloody knife; 

And both did gnaſh their teeth, and both did threaten life: 


Ou the other de iu one confort there ſate 

Cruell Revenge, and rancorous Deſpight, 

Diſloyall Treaſon, and hart-burning Hate; 

But guawing Gealoſy, out of their fight 

Sitting alove, his bitter lips did bight ; 

And trembling Feare till to and fro did fly, 

And found yo place wher ſafe he ſhroud lum might : 
Lamenting Sorrow did in darkues lye; 

And Shame his ugly face did hide from living ese. 


And over them ſad Horror with grim hew 
Did alwaics Lure eating his yron wings; 
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And after him owles and night-ravens flew, 
The hatefull meſſengers of heavy things, 
Of death and dolor telling ſad tidings 2: 
Whiles ſad Celeno, fitting on a clifte, 
A ſong of bale and bitter ſorrow ſings, 
That hart of flint aſonder could have rifte; 
Which having ended after him ſhe flyeth ſwiſte. 


All theſe before the gates of Pluto lay; &c. 


The poſture of Jealouſy, and the motion of Fear, in 
this deſcription, are particularly fine. Theſe are in- 
ſtances of Allegorical perſons, which are ſhewn only 
in one tranſient view. The reader will every where 
meet with others in this Author, which are employed 
in the action of the poem, and which need not be 
mentioned here. 

Having thus endeavoured to give a general idea of 
what is meant by Allegory in poetry, and ſhewn what 
kind of perſons are frequently employed in it, I ſhall 
proceed to mention ſome properties which ſcem re- 
quiſite in all well-invented fables of this kind. 

There is no doubt but men of critical learning, if 
they had thought fit, might have given us rules about 
Allegorical writing, as they have done about epic, 
and other kinds of poetry; but they have rather cho- 
ſen to let this foreſt remain wild, as if they thooght 
there was ſomething in the nature of the ſoil which 
could not ſo well be reſtrained and cultivated in in- 
cloſures. What Sir William Temple obſerves about 
rules in general, may perhaps be more particularly 
applicable to this; that they may poſſibly hinder 
« ſome from being very bad poets, but arc not capa- 
« ble of making any very good one.“ Notwithſtand- 
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ing this, they are uſeſul to help our obſervation in 
diſtinguiſhing the beauties and the blemiſhes in ſuch 
works as have been already produced. | ſhall there- 
fore beg leave to ment ion four qualities which Ithink 
are eſſential to every good Allegory ; the three firſt of 
whioh relate to the Fable, and the laft to the Moral. 

The firſt is, that it be lively and ſurpriſing. Ihe 
Fable, or literal ſcuſe, being that which moſt imme» 
diately offers itſelf to the reader's obferration, mult 
have this property, in order to raiſe and entertain his 
curiolity, As there is, thereſore, more invention em- 
ployed in a work of this kind than in merenarration, 
or deſeription, or in general amplifications on any 
ſubject, it eonſequently requires a mare than ordinary 
heat of fancy in its furſt production. If the Fable, on 
the contrary, is flat, ſpiritleſs, or barren of invention, 
the reader's imagination is not affected, nor his atten - 
tion engaged, tho' the inftruftion conveyed e it 
be ever ſo uſe ful or important. 

The fecond qualification I ſhall mention is ele« 
gance, or a beautiful propricty and aptnefs in the 
Fable to the ſuhject on which it is employed. By this 
quality the invention of the poet is reſtrained- from 
taking too great a compaſs, or loſing itfelf in a con- 
fuſion of ill-ſorted ideas. Such repreſentations as that 
mentioned by Horace, of dolphins in a wood, or boars 
in the ſea, being fit only to ſurpriſe the imagination, 
without pleaſing the judgment. The fame Moral may 
likewiſe be expreſſed in different Fables, all of whieh 
may be lively and full of ſpirit, yet not equally elo- 
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gant, as various dreſſes may be made for the ſame 
body, yet not equally becoming. As it therefore re- 
quires a heat of fancy to raiſe images and reſemblan- 
ces, it requires a good taſte to diſtinguiſh and range 
them, and to chuſe the moſt proper and beautiful, 
where there appears an almoſt diſtracting variety. I 
may compare this to Æneas ſearching in the wood 
for the golden bough; he was at a loſs where to lay 
his hand, till his mother's doves, deſcending in his 
fight, flew before him, and perched on the tree where 
it was to be found. 

Another eſſential property is, that the Fable be 
every where conſiſtent with itſelf. As licentious as 
Allegorical fiction may ſeem in ſome reſpects, it is, 
nevertheleſs, ſubject to this reſtraint. The poet is, in- 
deed, at liberty in chuſing his ſtory, and inventing 
his perſons, but after he has introduced them, he is 
obliged to ſuſtain them in their proper characters, as 
well as in more regular kinds of writing. It is difficult 
to give particular rules under this head; it may ſuffice 
to ſay that this wild nature is, however, ſubject to an 
economy proper to itſelf; and tho' it may ſometimes 
ſeem. extravagant, ought never to be abſurd. Moſt of 
the Allegories in the Fairy Queen are agreeable to this 
rule; but in one of his other poems the Authar has 
manifeſtly, tranſgreſſed it; the poem I mean is that 
which is called Prothalamion. In this the two brides 
are figured by two beautiful ſwans failing down the 
river Thames. The Allegory breaks before the reader 
i prepared for it; and we ſee, them, at their landing, 
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In their true ſhapes, without knowing how this ſudden 
change is effected. If this had been only a ſimile, the 
poet might have dropped it at pleaſure; but as it isan 
Allegory, he ought to have made it of a piece, or to 
have invented ſome probable means of coming out of it. 
The laſt property I ſhall mention is, that the Alle- 
gory be clear and intelligible ; the Fable being de- 
ſigned only toclothe and adorn the Moral, but not to 
hide it, ſhould, methinks, reſemble the draperies we 
admire in ſome of the ancient ſtatues, in which the 
folds are not too many, nor too thick, but ſo judiciouſly 
ordered, that the ſhape and beauty of the limbs may 
be ſeen thro' them. | 
It muſt be confeſſed, that many of the ancient Fa- 
bles appear to vs, at this diſtance of time, very per- 
plexed and dark ; and if they had any Moral at all, 
it is ſo cloſely couched, that it is very difficult to diſ- 
cover it. Whoever reads the Lord Bacon's Wiſdom 
of the Ancients, will be convinced of this. He has 
employed a more than ordinary penetration to de- 
cipher the moſt known traditions in the Heathen 
mythology; but his interpretations are often far- 
fetched, and ſo much at random, that the reader can 
have no aſſurance of their truth. It is not to be doubted 
that a great part of theſe fables were allegorical, but 
others might have been ſtories deligned only to amuſe, 
or to practiſe upon the credulity of the vulgar; or the 
doctrines they contained might be purpoſely clouded, 
toconceal them from common knowledge. But tho), 
as I kinted in the former pait of this diteourſe, this 
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may have been a reaſon amoty philoſophers, it ought 
not to be admitted among ports. An Allegory which 
is not tear is a riddle, and the ſenfe of it lies at the 
mercy of evety fanciful interpreter. 

 Tho'the epic poets, as I haveſhewn, have ſprinkled 
ſome Allegories thro' their poems, yet it would be 
abſurd to endeavour to underſtand them every where 
in a myſtical ſenſe. We are told of one Metrodorus 
Lampſacenus, whoſe works are loſt, that turned the 
whole writings of Homer into an Allegory : it was, 
doubtleſs, by ſome fuch means that the principles of 
all atts and ſciences whatever were diſcovered in that 
ſingle author; for nothing can eſcape an expoſitor 
who proceeds in his operations like = Roſycrucian, 
and brings with him the gold he pretends to find. 

t is ſurpriſing that Taſſo, whoſe Jeruſalem was, at 
the time when he wrote, the beſtplan of an epic poem 
after Virgil, ſhould be poſſeſſed with this affe&ation, 
and ſhould not believe his work perfect till he had 
turned it into a myſtery. I cannot help thinking that 
the Allegory, as it is called, which he has printed with 
it, looks as if it were invented after the poem was 
finiſhed. He tells us that the Chriſtian army repreſents 
man; the city of Jeruſalem civil happineſs ; Godfrey 
the underſtanding; Rinaldo and Tancred the other 
powers of the fool ; and that the body is typified by 
the common ſoldiers ; with a great deal more that 
carries in it a ſtrong caſt of enthuſiaſm, He is indeed 
much more intelligible when he explains the flowers, 
the fountains, the hymphs, and the muſical in ſtru- 
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ments, to figure to us ſenſual pleaſures under the falſe 
appearance of good; but for the reſt, I appeal to any 
one who is acquainted with that poem, whether he 
would ever have diſcovered theſe myſteries if the 
poet had not let him into them ? or whether even, 
aſter this, he can keep them long in his mind while 
he is reading it ? 

Spenſer's conduct is much more reaſonable. As he 
deſigned his Poem upon the plan of the Vertues by 
which he has entitled his ſeveral Books, he ſcarce ever 
loſes ſight of this deſign, but has almoſt every where 
taken care to let it appear. Sir William Temple, in- 
deed, cenſures this as a fault, and fays, that tho' his 
fights of fancy were very noble and high, yet his mo- 
ral lay fo bare that it loſt the effect: but I confeſs I 
do not underſtand this: a moral which is not clear is, 
in my apprehenſion, next to no moral at all, 

It would be eaſy to enumerate other properties, 
which are various, according to the different kinds of 
Allegory, or its different degrees of perſoction. Some- 
times we are ſurpriſed with an uncommon moral, which 
cnnobles the fable that conveys it; and at other times 
we meet with a known and obvious truth, placed in 
ſome new and beautiful point of light, and made ſur- 
priſing by the fiction under which it is exhibited. I 
hare thought it ſufficient to touch upon ſuch properties 
only as ſeem to be the moſt eſſential, and perhaps 
many more might be reduced under one or other of 

theſe general heads. 


I might here give examples of this noble and an- 
Feine J. D 
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cient kind of writing out of the Books of Holy Writ, 
and eſpecially the Jewiſh Prophets, in which. we find 
a ſpirit of poetry ſurpriſingly ſublime and majeſtic; 
but theſe are obvious to every one's reading. The 


' Eaſt ſeems indeed to have been principally the region 


of theſe figurative and emblematical writings, Sir 
John Chardin, in his Travels, has given us a tranſla- 
tian of ſeverat pieces of modern Perſian poetry, which 
ew that there are traces of the ſame genius remain- 
ing among the prefent inhabitavts of thoſe countrics. 
But, not to prolong this Diſcourſe, I ſhall only add 
one inſtance of a very ancient Allegory, which has all 
the properties in it I have mentioned; I mean that in 
Xenophon, of the Choice of Hercules, when he is 
courted by Virtue and Pleaſure, which is faid to have 
been the invention of Prodicus. This fable is full of 
fpirit and elegance; the characters ave finely drawn, 
and conſiſtent, and the moral is elcar. I ſhall not 
need to ſay any thing more of it, but refer the reader 
to the ſecond volume of the Tatler, where he will find 
it very beautifully tranſlated. 

After what has been ſaid, it muſt he conſeſſed that, 
excepting Spenſer, there are few extraordinary in- 
ſtances of this kind of writing among the Moderns. 
The great mines of invention have been opened long 
ago, and little new orc ſeems to have been diſcovered 
or brought to light by latter ages. With us the art 
of framing fables, apologues, and alſegories, which was 
fo frequent among the writers of antiquity, ſeems to 
be, like the art of painting upon glaſs, but little prac- 
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tiſed, and in a great meaſure loſt. Our colours are not 
ſo rich and tranſparent, and are either ſo ill prepared, 
or ſo unſkilfully laid on, that they often fully the 
light which is to paſs thro' them, rather than agree- 
ably tincture and beautify it. Boccallini muſt be reck- 
oned one of the-chief modern maſters of Allegory ; 
yet his Fables are often flat and itl choſen, and his 
invention {tems to have been rather fruit ful than ele- 
gant. 1 cunnot, however, conclude this Eſſay on Al- 
legory without obſerving, that we have had the ſatiſ- 
faction to ſee this kind of writing very lately revived 
by an excellent genius among ourſelves, in the true 
ſpirit af the Ancients. 1 need only mention the Vi- 
ions in the Tatler and Spectator, by Mr. Addiſon, 
to convmoe every one of this. Ihe Table of Fame, 
the Viſion of Juſtice, that of the different Purſuits of 
Love, Ambition, and Avarice; the Viſion of Mirza, 
and ſeveral others; and eſpecially that admirable 
Fable the two Families of Pain and Pleafure, which 
are all imagined and writ with the greateft ſtrength 
and delicacy, may give the reader an idea, more than 
any thing I can ſay, of the perfection to which this 
kind of wiiting is capable of being raiſed. We have 
likewiſe, in the ſecond volume of the Guardian, a 
very good example given us by the ſame hand, of-au 
Allegory in the particular manner of Spenſer, 
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REMARKS 


ON THE FAIRY QUEEN. 


By what has been offered in the foregoing Diſcourſe 
on Allegorical poetry, we may be able not only to 
diſcover many beauties in the Fairy Queen, but like- 
wiſe to excuſe ſome of its irregularities. The chief 
merit of this Poem conſiſts in that ſurpriſing vein of 
fabulous invention which runs through it, and en- 
riches it every where with imagery and deſcriptions 
more than we meet with-in- any other modern poem, 
The Author feems- to be poſſeſſed of a kind of poeti- 
cal magic, and the figures he calls-up-to our view riſe 
ſo thick upon us, that we are at once pleaſed and 
diſtracted by the exhauſtleſs variety oſ them, ſo that 
his faults may, in a manner, be imputed to his excel- 
lencies: his abundance betrays him into exceſs, and 
his judgment is overborne by the torrent of his ima- 
gination. 

That which ſtems the moſt liable to exception in 
this Work is the model of it, and'the choice the Au- 
thor has made of fo romantic a ſtory. The ſeveral 
Books appear rather like ſo many ſeveral-poems than 
one entire fable: each of them has its peculiar Knight, 
and is independent of the reſt * ; and though ſome of 


* Mr, Upton, in the preface to his edition of The Fairy 
Queen, page 20, 21, ce. introduces the following ſenſible ob- 
ſervations on that Poem, which we here quote for the ſa- 
tis faction of the reader, —* "Tis not my intention, in this 
place, to enter into a particular criticiſm of any of our 
Poet's writings excepting the Fairy Queen, which Poem 
ſeems to have been hitherto very little underſtood, notwith- 
ſtanding he has opened, in a great meaſure, his defign and 
plan in a letter to his hononred friend Sir Walter Raleigh.. 
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the perſons make their appearance in different Books, 
yet this has very little effe&t in connecting them. Prince 
Arthur is, indeed, the principal perſon, and has there- 
fore a ſhare given him in every Legend; but his part 


How readily has every one acquieſced in Dryden's opinion? 
++ That the action of this Poem is pot one *;—that there is 
« no uniformity of deſign ; and thar he aims at the accom- 
„ pliſhment of no action f.” It might have been expected 
that I who printed Spenfer's works, ſhould nor have 
joined fo freely in the ſame cenſure; and yet he tells us 
«++ that the ſeveral Books appear rather like fo many ſeveral 
«© poems, than on entire fable; each of them having irs pe- 
„ culiar Knight, and being independent of the reſt f.“ 

Juſt in the ume manner did rhe critics and commentators 
formerly abuſe old Homer; his Iliad, they (atd, was nothing 
elſe but a parcel of loofe fongs and rhapſodies concerning 
the Trajan war, which he ſung at feſtivals; and theſe Jooſe 
ballads were firſt collected, and ſtitched, as it were, together 
by Pifiſtrarus I; being parts without any coherence or re- 
lation to a whole, and unity of deſigu. 

As this ſubje requires a particular conſideration, I defire 

the reader will aitend te the following vindication cf Homer 
and Spenſer, as they have both fallen under one common 
centure. 
In every poem there oneht to be ſimplicity and unity; and 
in the epic poem the unity of the action ſhould never be vio- 
lated by introducing any il}-jJoined or heterogencous parts. 
This eflential rule Spenter feems ro me arialy to have fol- 
lowed; for what can well be ſhorter, or more ſimple, 
than the ſubj ect ſof his Poem ?—A Britii prince ſees in a 
viſion the Fairy Queen; he falls in love, and goes in ſearch 
after this unknown fair; and at length finds her,—This fable 
has a beginning, a middle, and an end. The beginning is, 
the Britith prince ſaw in a vifion the Fairy Queen, and fell 
in love with her; the middle, his ſearch after ner, with the 
adventures that he underwent; the end, his finding whom 
he ſbught. 

But here our curiofity is raiſed, and we want a more cri- 
cumſtantial information of many things.— Who is this Bri- 
tiſh prince? what adventures did he undergn? who was the 
Fairy Qneen ? where, when, and how, did he find her? Thus 
many queſtions arite, that require many ſolutions. 

The action of this Poem has not only fimplicity and unity, 
hut it is great and important, The hero is no leſs than 1 

* Dryden's dedication of the tranflarian of Virgil's Aeneid. 


i See his dedication of the tranſlation of Juveual. 
Ia che pxckace to his edition, Hence called Rh: pſolt es- 
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is not conſiderable enough in any one of them: he 
appears and vaniſhes again like a ſpirit; and we loſe 
fight of him too ſoon to conſider him as the hero of 
the Poem. 


— — 
—— — — _ 2 - 
„ ere” — - 


Britiſh prince, Prince Arthur: (who knows not Prince Ar- 
thur?: The time when this hero commenced his adventures 
3s marked very exactly. In the reign of Uther Pendragon, 
father of Prince Arthur, Octa, the fon of Hengiſt, and his 
kinſman Eoſa, thinking themſelves not bound by the treaties 
which they had made with Aurelius Ambroſius, began to 
raiſe diſturbances, and infeſt his dominons : this is the hi- 
Horical period of time which Spenſer has choſen : 


Ye ſee that good King Uther now doth make 

Strong warre upon the paynim brethren, hight 

Octa and Oza, whom hee lately brake 

1 Beſide Cayr Verolame B. III. C. iii. St. 52. 
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f Could any cpic poet defire a better hiſtorical foundation to 
build his poem on? Hear, likewiſe, what he himſelf ſays 
j on this ſubject; ** 1 choſe the hiſtory of K. Arthur, as moſt 


1 "i | fit for the ex-ellency of his perſon, being made famous 
} , * 

1 ** by many men's former works, and alto furtheſt from the 

g 11 | „ danger of envy and ſuſpicion of preſent time.“ I much 


queſtion if Virgil's Aeneid is grounded on facts fo well ſup- 
ported, Beſide, a poet is a Maker; nor does he compole a 
| oem for the ſake of any one hero, but rather he makes a 
ö iero for the ſake of his poem: and if he follows fame, whe- 
| 


ther from the more anthentic relation of old chronicles, or 
from the legendary tales of old romances, yet ſtill he is at 
liberty to add or to diminiſh: in ſhort, to ſpeak our, he is 
at liberty to Jie as much as he pleaſes, provided his lies are 
conſiſtent, and he makes his tale hang well together. 
Prince Arthur ſaw in a viſion, and (ſeeing fell in love with, 
the Fairy Queen, juſt about the time that ſhe held her an- 
nual feſtival, when her knights had their various adven- 
tnres aſſigned them. From either of theſe periods an hiltorian 
might begin his narration ; but a poet mult b-gin from nei- 
ther; becauſe it is his province to carry you at once into 
the ſcene of action, and to complicate and perpl- x his ſtory, 
in order to ſhew his art in unravelling it. The Poet, there- 
fore, might have opened his Poem either with Prince Ar- 
thur, now actually ſet out on his queſt, or with one of the 
Enights ſent from the court of the Fairy Queen; by which 
Means the reader is introduced into the midſt of things, 
raking it fir granted that he either knows or ſome way 
or other will know, all that precedes, It is from the latter 
*t theſe periods, namely, from one of the Fairy knights wb 
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Theſe are the moſt obvious defects in the Fable of 
the Fairy Queen. The want of unity in the ſtory makes 
it difficult for the reader to carry it in his mind, and 
diſtracts too much his attention to the ſeveral parts 


is already rode forth on his adventure, that Spenſer opens 
his Poem, and he keeps you in ſuſpenſe concerning his chiet 
hero, Prince Arthur, o it is proper to introduce him with 
ſuitable pomp and magnificence. 

Homer 4ings the anger of Achilles, and its fatal conſe- 
quences to the Grecians; nor can it be fairly objected to the 
unity of the Iliad, that when Achilles is removed from the 
ſcene of action, you ſcarcely hear him mentioned in ſeveral 
books; one being taken up with the exploits of Agamemnon,. 
another with Diomed, another, again, with the ſuccefles of 
Hector : for his extenfive plan required his different heroes 
to be ſhown in their different characters and attitudes, 
What, therefore, you allow to the old Grecian, be not o 
ungracious as to deny to your „n countryman, 

Again, it is obſervable that Homer's poem, thongh he ſin gs 
the anger of Achilles, is not called the Achilleid, but the 
Hiad, becauſe the action was at Troy. So Spenſer does not 
call his Poem by the name of his chief hero, bat becaate 
his chief hero fought for the Fairy Queen in Fairy Land, 
and therein performed hi various adventures, therefore he 
entitles his poem The Fairy Queen. Hence it appears that 
the adventures of Prince Arthur are neceflarily connected 
with the adventures of the knights of Fairy Land. This young 
prince has been kept hitherto in deſigned ignorance of what 
relates to his family and real dignity : his education, under 
old Timon and the magician Merlin, was to prepare him 
for future glory; but as yet his virtues have not been called 
forth into action. The Poet, therefore, by bringing you ac- 
quainted with ſome of the heroes of Fairy Land, at the 
{ame time tlrat he is bringing you acquainted with his chief 
hero, acts agreeably to his extenſive plan, without deftroy- 
ing the unity of the action. The only fear is, leſt the un- 
derplots, and the ſeemingly adficititious members, ſhould 
grow too large for the body of the entire action; it is requi- 
ſite, therefore, that the ſeveral incidental intrigues ſhould 
be unravelled, as we proceed in getting nearer and nearer 
to the main plot, and that we at length gain an uninter- 
rupted view at once of the whole, And herein I cannot help 
admiring the reſemblance between the ancient father of 
poets and Spenſer; who, clearing the way by the ſolution 
of intermediate plots and incidents, brings you nearer to his 
c2prtal piece, and then ſhows his hero at large: and when 
Achilles once enters the field, the other Greeks are leil in. 
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of it; and indeed the whole frame of it would ap- 
pear monſtrous, if it were to be examined by the rules 
of epic poetry, as they have been drawn from the 
practice of Homer and Virgil: but as it is plain the 


his ſplendor, as the ftars at the riſing of the ſan. So when 
Prince Arthur had been perfected in heroic and moral vir- 
xnes, and his fame thoroughly known and recognized in 
Fairy Land, him we fhould have ſeen not only diſſolving 
the inchantment of the witch Duefla, (an adventure too 
hard for the fingle prowels of St. George) but likewiſe bind- 
ing, in adamantine chains, or delivering over to utter per- 
dition, that old wizard Archimago, the common enemy of 
Fairy knights, whom no chains as yet could hold: in ſhort, 
him ſhould we have ſeen eclipfiag all the other heroes, and, 
in the end, accompanied with the Fairy knights, making 
his folemn entry into the pretence of Gloriana, the Fairy 
Queen : and thus his merits would have entitled him to that 
glory which, by magnificence or magnanimity, the perfec- 
Lion of all rhe reſt of the virtues, he juſtly had acquired, 

It ſeems, by ſome hints given us by the Poet, that he in- 
tended likewiſe an heroic poem, whote title was o be King 
Arthur, and the chief ſubj-& of the poem the wars of the 
King and Queen of Fairy Land (now governed by Arthur 
and Gloriana) againſt the Paynim bing: the chief captains 
— were to be thoſe Fairy knights, whom already he 
had brought us-acquainted with; and the hiſtorical alluſions 
undoubtedly would point, in the allegorical view, at the 
wars that Q Elizabeth waged with the King of Spain, as the 
Fairy knights would typically repreſent her warlike cour- 
tiers. This ſeems plain from what St. George ſays to Una's 
parents, in B. I. C. xii. St. 18. 


I bownden am ſtreight after this emprise 

Backe ro retourne to that great Faery Queenc, 

And her to ſerve fixe yeares in warlike wize 

Gainſt that proud Paynim king that works her teene, 


And plainer ſtill from what the Poet ſays in his own perſon, 
36. 1 C3 nll Ue . 

Fayre Goddeſſe, lay that furious firt aſyde, 

Till I of warres and bloody Mars doe img; 

And Bryton ßeldes with Sarazin blood bedyde, 

Twixt that great Faery Queene and Paynim king» 
Dryden tells us, in his preface to the tranſlation of Juvenal, 


that he had tome thoughts of making choice, for the ſuh- 
zect of an heroic poem, King Arthur's cozqueſts over the 
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Author never deſigned it by thoſe rules, I think it 
ought rather to be conſidered as a poem of a particu- 
lar kind, deſcribing, in a ſeries of Allegorical adven- 
tures or epiſodes, the moſt noted virtues and vices. To 


Saxons : and hinting at the ſame deſign in the preface to his 
Fables, ſays, ** That it was not for this noble knight (mean- 
ing Sir R. Blackmore] that he drew the plan of an epic 
poem on King Arthur,”” Milton Hkewiſe had the ſame in- 
tention, as he intimates in a Latin poem to Manſus. 


Si quando indigenas revocabo in carmina reges, 
Arturumque etiam ſub terris bella moventem ; 
Aut dicam invictae ſociali foedere menſae 
Magnani mos heroas; et, O modo ſpiritus adſit, 
Frangam Saxonicas Britonum ſub Marte phalanges. 


We have ſhow" that the action of the Fairy Queen is uni- 
form, great, and important ; bat ir is e e that the fable 
ſhould be probable. A tory will have probability, if it hangs 
well together, and is conſiſtent; and, provided the tales are 
ipeciouſly told, the probability of them will not be deſtroyed 
though they are tales of wizards or witches, monſtrous men 
and monſtrous women ; for who, but downright miſcreants, 
queſtion wonderful tales? and do you imagine that Homer, 
Virgil, Spenſer, and Milton, ever thought of writing an 
epic poem for unbelievers and inufidels? But if, after all, the 
reader cannot with unſuſpecting credulity ſwallow all theſe 
marvellous tales, what ſhould hinder the poet, but want of 
art, from ſo contriving his fable, that more might be meant 
than meets the eye or ear? cannot he ſay one thing in pro- 
per numbers and harmony, and yet ſecretly intend ſome- 
thing elſe? or, (to uſe a Greek expreſſion) cannot he make 
the fable allegorical ? Thus forms and perſons might be in- 
troduced, ſhadowing forth, and emblematically repreſenting, 
the myſteries of phyſical and moral ſciences; Virtue and 
Truth may appear in their original ideas and lovely forms; 
and even Vice might be decked out in ſome kind of dreſs. 
reſembling Beauty and Truth; leſt, if ſeen without any diſ- 
guiſe, ſhe appear too loathſome for mortal eyes to behold her. 
it mult be confeſſed that the religion of Greece and Rome 

was particularly adapted to whatever figurative turn the 
poet intended to give it; and even philoſophers mixed my- 
thology with the graveſt ſubjects of theology. Heſiod's Gene- 
ration of che Gods, is properly the generation of the world, 
and a hiſtory of 1n2tural philoſophy : he gives life, energy, 
and form, to all the viſible and inviſible parts of the uni- 
verſe, and almoft to all the powers and faculties of the ima» 
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compare it, therefore, with the models of Antiquity, 
would be like drawing a parallel bctween the Roman 
and the Gothic architecture. In the firſt there is, 
doubtleſs, a more natural grandeur and ſimplicity; in 


gination: in a word, his is © a continued allegory.” 
When every part. therefore, of the univerſe was thought to 
be nnder * particular care of a rutelar deity; when not 
only the ſun, moon, and planets, but mountains, rivers, and 
groves, nay, even virtues, vices, accidents, qualities, Oc. 
were the objects of vencration and of religious dread, there 
was no violation given to public belief, if the poet changed 
his metaphor, of rather continued it, in an allegory. Hence 
Homer, inſtead of ſaying that Achilles, had not wiſdom 
checked him, would have flain Agam-mnon, continues the 
metaphor; and, conſiſtent with lis religion, brings Minerva, 
the goddeſs of Wiſdom, down from heaven, on purpoſe to 
check the rage of the an hero. On the ſame ſyſtem is 
founded the well-known fable of Prodicus; and the picture 
of Cebes is a continued allegory, containing the moſt inte- 
reſting truths relating to human life, 

As it is neceſſary that the poet ſhauld give his work all 
that variety which is conſiſtent with its nature and detign, 
fo his allegory might be enlarged and varied by his point- 
ing at hiſtorical events under concealed names; and while 
his ſtory is told conſiſtent, emblematically and typically, 
ſome hiſtorical characters and real tranſactions might be 
fignified. Thus, though in one ſenſ- you are in Fairy Land, 
yet in another you may be in the Britiſh dominions, 

And here, methiinks, a fair rr offers of laying 
before the reader, at one view, ſome of the hiſtorical allu- 
ſions that lie concealed in this my ical Poem. That there 
are hiſtorical alluſions in this Poem Spenſer himſelf tells us: 
Ain that Faery Queene (ſays he, in his letter to Sir Walter 
„% Raleigh) I mean Glory, in my general intention x but in 
« my particular. I conceive the moſt excellent and glorious 
„ perſun of our Soveraine the Qu-ene, and her kingdome in 


- 


„ FaeryLand.?*'So in his Introduction to the Second Book, St. 


Of Faery Lond yet if he more inquire 

Ry certaine ſignes here ſer in ſundry place 

He may it flud 

And thou, O faireſt princeſſe under fly, 

In this fayre mirrhour maiſt behold thy face; 
And thine owne realmes in lond of Faery, 
Aud in this antique image thy great anceſtry. 
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the latter we find great mixtures of beauty and bar- 
bariſm, yet aſſiſted by the invention of a variety of 
inferior ornaments; and though the former is more 
majeſtic in the whole, the latter may be very ſurpri- 
ſing and agreeable in its parts. 


So, Iikewiſe, in His Introduction to the Third Book, St. 3. 


But, O dredd ſoveragne, 
Thus far forth pardon, ſith that choiceſt wire 
cannot your glorions pourtrait figure playne, 
That I in colourd ſhowes may ſhadow itt, 
And antique praiſes unto prefent perſons fitt. 


This ſubject 1 formerly mentioned in a letter to Mr. Weſt, 
concerning a new edition of Spenfer ; and from that letter 
I ſhall here borrow what is to my prefent purpoſe, adding 
ſome things, and altering others. 

What reader is ignorant that kingdoms are often imaged 
by their arms and enfigns ? When, therefore, Iſuppoſe the 
Lion, Una's defender, to be the Defender of the Faith, our 
Engliſh King, 1make no queſtion but this will be as readily 
allowed me, as when I ſuppoſe the Kaven, the Daniſh arms, 
to ſtand for the Dane himſolt. 


Ne ſhall the Saxons ſelves all peaceably 
Enjoy the crowne 


There Mall a Raven far from riſing ſunne 
With his wide wings upon them fiercely fly. 
B. M. C. iii. St. 46. 


Thus, in the Rnines of Time, 


What now 1s of th' Aſſyrian Lyoneſſe, 

Of whom no footing now or earth appeares * 
What of the Perſian Beares outrageouſnefſe, 
Whoſe memory is quite worne out with yeares 2 
Who of the Grecian Libbard now ought heares 
That over-ran the Eaſt with greedy powre, 

And left his whelps cheir kingdoms to devoure ? 


The Aſyrimn Lionel images the Aſſyrian and Chaldean em- 
Dire. Daniel vii. 4. The fir/t was like a Lion [the Afiyrian 
and Chaldean empire. ] A ſecond like a Bear [the Perſian. 
Another like a Leopard (Alexander King of Macedon.] His 
Whelps, his captains who divided among themſelves the vaſt 
empires that he had conquered. From conſidering arms and 
enli2ns, imaging kingdoms and knights, I found out, as $ 
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It may ſeem ſtrange, indeed, ſince Spenſer appears 
to have been well acquainted with the beſt writers 
of Antiquity, that he has not imitated them in the 
ſtructure of his ſtory. Two reaſons may be given for 


thought, the clew, directing me to the alluſion of the Babe“; 
blondy hands ; the adventure of the ſecond day, aſſigned to 
Sir - Guyon. He is called the bloudy-handed babe, and hence 
Ruddymane, B. II. C. iii. St. 2. And this will appear from 
Spenſer's words in his View of Ireland, ** The Iriſh under 
«« Oneal cry Launderg-abo, that is, the bloody haxd, which 
« is-Oneal's badge. The rebellion of the Oneals ſeems to 
be imaged in this epiſode: they all drank ſo deep of the 
charm and venom of Acraſia, that their blood was infected 
with ſecret filth, B. II. C. ii. St. 4. The ungovernable 
tempers of the Oneals hurried them into conſtant inſurrec- 
tions, as may be ſeen in Cambden's Account of the Rebellion 
of the Iriſh Oneals. But to make this hiſtorical alluſion ſtill 
clearer, I will cite a paſſage from Cambden, in the life of 
. Elizabeth, anno 1567. Thus did Shan Oneal come to 
*+ his bloody end; a man he was who had ſtained his hands 
«« with blood, and dealt in all the pollutions of unchaſte em- 
„ braces.— The children he left by his wife were Henry and 
5 Shan; but he had ſeveral more by O-donell's wife, and 
others of his miltrefles.”” His wife Spenter bas introduced 
in B. II. C. i. St. 35. Gc. The Lion, in B. V. C. vii. St. 16. 
points out a Britiſh king, and particularly the king men- 
tioned in B. III. C. iii, St. 29. Mercilla, who is attended by 
a Lion, in B. V. C. ix. St. 33. is Q. Elizabeth, and the lady 
brought to the bar Mary G of Scots. Her two paramours, 
faithleſs Blandamour and Paridel, are the Earls of Nor- 
thumberland and Weitmorland. Blandamour is yr the 
Earl of Northumberland, becauſe the Poet calls him, in 
B. V. C. i. St. 35. The Hot-Spurre youth,” which was the 
well-known name of the young Percy in the reign of King 
Henry IV. In ſome places of his Poem he has given us the 
very names without any diſguiſe; thus he mentions Sir 
Bourbon, B. V. C. xi. St. 52. and Belge, B. V. C. x. St. 6. 
Somewhat covertly lrene is exprefled, which in the Notes we 
have ſuppoſed to be the ſame as lerne. Philip King of Spain 
is often characteriſed. Arthegal is Arthur Lord Grey of Wil- 
ton; the Earl of Eflex is imaged in Sir Guyon ; Dr. Whit- 
gift, his ſome time tutor, in the reverend Palmer; Sir Saty- 
rane is Sir John Perrot, whoſe behaviour, though honelt, 

et was too coarſe and rude for a court: eſſe quam vidert 

onus malebat. It was well known that he was a fon of 
Henry VIII.; and this is plainly alluded to in B. I. C. vi. 
St. 21, 22, But of all the hiſtorical characters here deliuc- 
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this: the firſt is; that at the time when he wrote, the 
Italian poets, whom. he has chiefly imitated, and who 
were the firſt tevivers of this art among the Moderns, 
were in the higheſt vogue, and were univerſally read 


ated, the moſt ſtriking ſeems that of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
whom we may trace almoſt in every adventure of the gentle 


Squire Timias 3 and whoſe name (0 TH440G} points out Spen- 
ſer's bonoared friend. Unfortunate man! to fall under the 
diſpteaſure of Beiphocbe, rhe Virgin Queen | How could he 


2 to carry on a criminal amour with any one of 
r maids of heosour? * 01 


Is this the faith? ſhe fald and ſaid no more, 
But turn'd her ſace, and fled away for everwore. 


B. N. C. vii. St. 7. 


This lady he afrerwards married: ſhe was 4 daughter of 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorron, and it ſeems to me that her ſtory 
is ſhadowed in B. IV. C. vii. where © Amoret is rapt by 
* greedy Luſt. ? The calumny and flander that befel her is 
imaged in St. 23, Sc. This ſame lady, likewiſe, is typically 
ſhown in Serena, though be deiignedly perplexes the ſtory, 
and makes her beloved by Sir Calepine, as he makes Ama- 
ret beloved by Sir Sendamore. If the reader cannot fee 
through thefe difguiſes, he will fee nothing but the dead 
letter. Serena is carried to the hermir's cell, together with 
the gentle Squire, to be hen led of their wounds, inffict-d on 
them by the rancorous tooth of Calumny and Scandal, Tis 
not to be fippoſed that Sir P. Sidney was forgotten, whom 
I think we may difcover in the Knight of Conrreſy, Perhaps 
Marinel, who has his name from the tea, was intended to 
reprefent, in ſome particulars, the Lord High Admiral the 
Lord Howard. I cannot find any other Fairy knight to 


whom properly might be applied what Spenfer ſays in his 
Sonnet prefixed to this poem: R 


- Thy praiſes everlaſting monument 
Is in this verſe engraven ſemblably, 
That it may live ta all poſterity. 


By this expreſſion, ** in this verſe engraven ſemblably,“ he 
cannot mean “ in this Sonnet ;”* for the word ſemblably, 1 
thi: k, has reference to that hiſloricalreſemblance that theſe 
imaginary beings in Fairy Land bore to thoſe real heroes 
of Queen Flizaberh's court, There are other alluſions of a 
like complicated nature, Belvoir Caſtle (fo named from the 
fair and extenfive view of the country all around) fecms 
not obſcurely intimated in B. VI. C. xi. St. 3. 
Lylume I, E 
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and admired; but the chief reaſon was, probably, that 
he choſe to frame his Fable after a model which might 
give the greateſt ſcope to that range of fancy which 
was ſo remarkably his talent. There is a bent in na- 


Unto the Caſtle of Belgard her brought, 
Whereof was Lord the good Sir Bellamoure- 


Alluſions of a political nature require ſtil a more delicate 
ton”; aud as times and circumſtances altered during the 
firſt planning of the Poem and the publiſhing of it, ſo the 
Pot was obliged, in this particular ſcheme, to alter like- 
wiſe, and to complicate and perplex the alluſions. Methinks 
when I ſe Braggadochio, and his buffoon ſervant Trom- 
part repulſed by Belphoebe, I cannot help thinking them 
proper types of the Duke of Anjou and of Simier. Several 
of theſe kind of typical alluſions are pointed out, particu- 
larly in the Notes on the Fifth Book; and theſe, I am per- 
ſuaded, will appear very far-fetched to any one who pays 
but little regard to the doctrine of types, ſymbols, and figu- 
rative repreſentations ; while others will rather won 
that the ſubject is not purſued much further. It may rea- 
ſonably be ſuppoſed, if Amoret and Flor imel, in ſome par- 
ticulars, are the types of Mary Queen of Scots, political rea- 
fons might oblige Spenſer to abuſe her under the charac- 
ter of Dueſſa in the Fifth Book, which was publiſhed ſome 
years after the three Firſt Books, Amoret was Belphoebe's 
liſter, [B. III. C. vi.J and Queen Elizabeth addreſſed the 

ueen of Scots always with the title of Siſter. How is it 
then contrary to the decorum of this Poem to ſuppoſe, that 
by the cruel treatment of Amoret by Buſtrane is meant, not 
only in the general moral, the vile vaſſalage of Love and 
B- auty under the tyranny of Luſt, but, in the particular 
hiſtorical alluſion, the cruel confinement and perſecutions 
of the Queen of Scots by the direction chiefly of Burleigh ? 
We ſhall find, likewiſe, the hiſtorical alluſions deſignedly per- 
plexed, if we look for this perſecuted Queen in the perſe- 
cuted Florimel. See what I have remarked in a Note on 
B. III. C. vii. St. 27, where I ſuppoſe the flight of Florimel 
imaged from the flieht of the Queen of Scots: both of them 
took refuge in a fiſnerman's boat; and one was treated as 
cruelly by her falſe protector Proteus, as the other by thoſe 
falſe friends to whom ſhe fi-d for protection. There are ſe- 
veralof theſe typical and hiſtorical alluſions (as I ſaid above) 
pointed out in the Notes, and if the reader, with proper 
knowledge of the hiſtory of Queen Elizabeth's reign, de- 
lights in ſuch myſterious reſearches, he may eaſily, with 
theſe hints giveu, purſue them further: 
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ture which is apt to determine men that particular 
way in which they are moſt capable of excelling; and 
though it is certain he might have formed a better 
plan, it is to be queſtioned whether he could have 
executed any other ſo well. 


—— ne let him then admire, 
But yield his ſenſe to bee too blunt and bace, 
Thar n'ote without an hound fine footing trace. 
- Introd. B. II. St. 4. 


But, to proceed. Whatever ideas and conceptions th- poet 
has, 8 ſublime or 22 or — — og 
humour or to ordinary life and manners, theſe he cau con- 
vey only by the medium of words, It is neceflary, there - 

ore, that che poet's diction and expreſſions ſhould have a 
kind of correſpondency to his ideas; and as the painter re- 
preſents objects by colours, ſo ſhonld the poet, by raiſin 
images and viſions in the mind of the reader: he ſhoul 
know, likewiſe, Low to charm the ear by the harmony of 
verſe, as the muſician by mulical notes, Were I to allow, in 
the laſt of theſe excellencies. namely, in the power and har- 
mony of numbers, the preference to Homer, Virgil, and 
Mihon; yet ou Poet ſtands unrivalled in the viſionary art 
of bringing objects before your eyes, and making you a 
1p:&a'or of his imaginary repreſentations. 

I have often obſerved a great reſemblance between Spen- 
ſer and Homer, not only in the juſtneſs of their deſcrip» 
tions and images, but likewiſe in their diction, expreſſions, 
and conſtruction. Homer's language is not a confuſion of 
many dialects; it is the old Ionian language, as written in 
Homer's age: this was the ground-work ; but he introduced 
many terminations, and many an antiquated word and 
ſpelling from the old Ionian, not then in vulgar uſe. The 
grammarians not ſeeing this, have, in ſome particulars, ima» 
gined that the poet ſhortened ſeveral words by abbreviating 
them, whereas they were the old original words brought 
2. uſe; juſt as Spenſer and Milton choſe many Saxon and 
0 N= words and a. ogy to give their poems the vene- 
rable caſt ot antiquity, Spenſer began, in his moſt earl 
writings, to affect the old Engliſh dialect ; and — 
gently rebuked by his beloved Sidney, yet he knew, from no 

ad authorities, that the common idiom ſheuld be often 
came for borrowed and foreign terms; and that a kind 
or veneration ts given to antiquity even in phraſes and ex- 
Frogs, He had not only Homer for his example, but like- 
Wile the courtly Virgil, whom Qnintilian calls the greateſt 
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It is probably for the ſame reaſon that, among the 
Italian poets, he rather followed Arioſto, whom he 
found more-agrecable to his genius than Taſſo, who 
had formed a better plan, and from whom he has 


1 


lover of antiquity; and thongh many of theſe antiquated 
expreſſions are altered by Virgil's tranſcribers and editors, 
yet ſtill they have left us enough to judge of the truth of 
Quintilian's obſervation; and as Virgil often imitated Eu- 
nius, ſo did Spenter Chaucer. 

Were Lan admirer of the jingling ſound of like endings, 
(as Milton calls rhyme) I could with a better grace endea- 
vour at an apology for that kind of ſtanza which our Poet 
has choſen : er this may be offered. In the reign of 
OG. Elizabeth the two Orlandos, viz. the Inamorato and Fu- 
rioſo, together with the Geruſalem Liberato of Taflo, were 
read, admired, and imitated, Theſe Italian poets wrote in 
ſtanzaof eight verſes, which was called the Octave rhyme, 
and is ſaid to be the invention of Boccace; in this fanza 
the 1ſt, zd. and th verſes; the 24, 4th, and 6th; the 7:h and 
8th, rhyme to each other: in this meaſme our Poet wrote 
his tranſlation of Virgil's Gnat, and his Muiopotmos, ac- 
cording to the following inſtance; 

Of all the race of filver-winged flies 
Which doo poſſeTe the empire of the aire 
Betwixt the centred earth and azure ſkies, 
Was none more favourable, nor more faire, 
(Whilſt Heav'n did favour his felicities) 
Then Clarion, the eldeſt ſonne and haire 
Of Muſcaroll, and in his father's ſight 

Of all alive did ſeeme the faireſt wight. 


When he fixed upon the plan of his epir poem, and intend- 
ed not to be a ſervile imitator, he added one verſe more to 
the above-mentioned ſtanzi, and the ciofins verſe, as more 
ſonorons, he made an Alexandrine of fix fret. His ſtanza, 
therefore, confiits of nine verſes of the Heroic kind, in which 
the iſt and 3d; the 2d, 4th, 5th, and 7th; the 6th, Brh, and 
oth, rhyme to each other, as in the following inſtance 


Lo I, the man whoſe Muſe whylome did maſke, 
As time her taught, in lowly ſhepheards weeds, 
Am now enforſt a farre unfitrer raſke, 

For trumpers ſterne to change mine oaten reeds, 
And fing of knights and ladies gentle deeds ; 
Whoſe praiſes having ſlept in filence long, 

Me all too meane the ſacred Muſe areed; 
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only borrowed ſome particular ornaments; yet it is 
but juſtice to ſay, that his plan is much more regular 
than that of Arioſto. ln the Orlando Furioſo we eve- 
ry where meet with an exuberant invention, joined 


To blazon broade emongſt her learned throng : 
Fierce warres and faithful loves ſhall moralize my ſong. 


This Alexandrine line Dryden often uſed, ** in imitation 
(as he (ſays) of Spenſer, whom he calls his Maſter ; becauſe 
it ads a certain majeſty to the verſe, when it is uſed with 
judgment, and ſtops the tenſe from overflowing into an- 
other line.“ But Mr. Pope gives all this merit to Dryden. 


Waller was ſmooth ; but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verſe, the full refounding line, 
The long majeſtic march, and energy divine. 
, Imitat. of Hor. Ep. I. B. ii. 


Having thus fettered himſelf with ſo many flugBog termi- 
nations in one ſtanza, how often, of neceſſity, mult tente, 

erfpicuity, and poetry, be ſacrificed for the ſake of a rhyme? 

n order, however, to make theſe fetters ſit more eaſy, ſome 
expedients were thought on; and firſt, he intended to intro - 
duce hemiſtics, in imitation of Virgil; but at prefent we 
have but a few of theſe broken verſes, and thole only in 
the Tuird Book, which I believe he deſigned to fill up, had 
he lived to have finiſhed his Poem, juſt as he filled up the fol- 
lowing in B. III. C. vi. St. 26. which ſtood thus iu the lirſt 
edition, 


And after them herſelf cke with her went 
To ſeeke the fugitive---- 


And was thus completed in the ſecond edition, 
both farre and nere. 


Another expedient he borrowed from the old poets, that 
would not be allowed ro the Moderns; which was to make 
two words, though ſpelt the ſame, yet if of different ſigni- 
ſications, to rhyme to each other. Inſtances are frequent in 
Chaucer and Gower. 


But one of you, al be hym lothe or lefe, 
He mult go pipin in an ivie leſe. 
Ch. Knighte's Tale, 1840» 
Phoebus which is the ſun hote, 
That ſhineth upon erthe hote. 
Gower, Lib, HI. Fol. I4v3iike 28 
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with great livelineſs and facility of deſcription, yet 
debaſed by frequent mixtures of the comic genius, as 
well as many ſhocking indecorums. Beſides, in the 
huddle and diſtraction of the adventures, we are for 


i. e. Phoebus, which is called or named the ſun, that ſhineth 
hot upon the earth, However, it is ſcarce allowable, though 
the liberty is too often taken, for two words of the ſame 
ſignification thus to rhyme, 

The circuite whereof was a myle about, 

Wallid with ſtone, and dichid all about. 

Ch. Knighte Tale, 1890. 

But conſulting other editions beſides Urry's, I found the fol- 
lowing, and rrue reading, 

-----and ditched al without. 


So in Spenſer, B. I. C. xi. St. 59. 
Yet is Cleopulis for earthly fame 
The faireſt peece 
That covet in th' immortal booke of Fame 


This error, that runs through all the old editions, is eor- 
rected from the Errata which Spenſer printed at the end 


of his firſt edition. Some errors of like nature are removed, 


by conſulting different editions, and ſome others from con- 
j-&ture ; bat conjedtural corrections are placed in the Notes, 
Theſe faults are eaſily accounted for, by ſuppoſing the ro- 
ving eye of the printer caught with the word either above 
or helow, which kind of errors were frequently erred in the 
firit printing our Poet's poem; and as they are eaſily diſco- 
vered by their inelegance and impiopriety, ſu when an 
emendation eaſily offers itſelf, I as fairly offer it again to 
the reader. But there are ſeveral of theſe idle rhymes til! 
left untouched and uncriticiſed, being plainly the manufac» 
ture of the Paet; take ſome inſtances in the Firſt Book. 


And comming where the Knight in ſlomber lay 
Then ſeewed him his lady by him lay. B. I. C. i. St. 47+ 


Shamefully at her rayling Al the way 
Aud ſtill amidſt her rayling, ſhe did prey 
That plagues and miſchiefs and long miſery, 
Might fall en her and follow all the why. 
B. I. GC, iii. Ft. 234 
And ſecret poyſon through their inner partes 
dne lightly ſprinkled ou his weaker partes 
B. I. C. viii St. 144 


fol- 
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the moſt part only amuſed with extravagant ſtories, 
without being inſtructed in any moral. On the other 
hand, Spenſer's Fable, though often wild, is, as I 
have obſerved, always emblematical ; and this may 
very much excuſe likewiſe that air of romance in 
which he has followed the Italian author. The per- 
petual ſtories of knights, giants, caſtles, and enchant- 
ments, and all that train of legendary adventures, 
would indeed appear very trifling, if Spenſer had not 
found a way to turn them all into Allegory, or if a 
leſs maſterly hand had filled up his draught ; but it 
is ſurpriſing to obſerve how much the ſtrength of the 
painting is ſuperior to the deſign. It ought to be 
conſidered, too, that at the time when our Author 
wrote, the remains of the old Gothic chivalry were 


Another liberty he takes, which would be quite unpardon- 
able, if not authoriſed by the old poets, and that is of al- 
tering a letter, 


But temperance, ſaid he, with golden ſquire 
Betwixt them both can meaſure out a meane, 
Nether to meet in pleaſures whott defire------ 
B. II. C. i. St. 38. 
Squire is for ſquare, So Dante uſes lome for lume. 


Non fiere gli occhi ſyoi lo dolce lome ? Inferno, C. x. 


lle ſometimes, lkewiſe, adds a letter, and ſometimes takes 
away a letter. Inſtances of theſe licences ſee in a Note on 
B. IV. C. xi, St. 46. and on B. V. C. vi. St. 32. Sometimes 
he alters the tpelling, as in B. II. C. xi. St. 12, 


Some month'd like greedy oyſtryges, ſome faſte 


Like loathly toades, ſome faſhioned in rhe waſte 
Like ſwine------ 


Faſte,i.e. faced. And conſtant care was taken by the Poet, 
thongh the printer does not always follow it, that the like 
endings thould be ſpelt all alike, c. &c, 
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not quite aboliſhed : it was not many years before 
that the famous Earl of Surry, remarkable for his 
wit and poetry in the reign of King Henry VIII. 
took a romantic journey to Florence, the place of 
his miſtreſs's birth, and publiſhed there a challenge 
againſt all nations in defence of her beauty. Juſts 
and turnaments were held in England in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. Sir Philip Sidney tilted at one of 
theſe entertainments, which was made for the French 
Ambaſſador, when the treaty of marriage was on 
foot with the Duke of Anjou : and ſome of our hiſto- 
rians have given us a very particular and formal ac- 
count of preparations, by marking out liſts, and ap- 
pointing judges, for a trial by combat, in the ſame 
reign, which was to have decided the title to a con- 
ſiderable eſtate, and in which the whole ceremony 
was perfectly agreeable to the fabulous deſcriptions 
in books of Knight-errantry. This might render his 
ſtory more familiar to his firſt readers; tho' knights 
in armour, and ladies-errant are as antiquated figures 
to ns, as the court of that time would appear, if we 
could ſce them now in their ruffs and fardingales. 

There are two other objections to the plan of the 
Fairy Queen which, I confeſs, I am more at a loſs to 
anſwer. I necd not, I think, be ſcrupulous in menti- 
oning freely the defects of a Poem which, tho" it was 
never ſuppoſed to be perfect, has always been allowed 
to be admirable. 

The firſt is, that the ſcene is laid in Fairy Land, 
and the chief actors are Fairies, The reader may fec 
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their imaginary race and hiſtory in Book II. at the 
end of Canto X.; bat if he is not prepared before- 
hand, he may expect to find them acting agreeably 
to the common ſtories and traditions about ſuch fan- 
cied beings. Thus Shakeſpeare, who has introduced 
them in his Midſummer-Night's Dream, bas made 
them ſpeak and act in a manner perfectly adapted to 
their ſuppoſed charactets; but the Fairies in this 
Pocm are not diſtinguiſhed from other perſons. There 
is this misfortune, likewiſe, attends the choice of ſuch 
actors, that having been accuſtomed to conceive of 
them in a diminutive way, we find it difficult to raiſe 
our idcas, and to imagine a Fairy encountering with 
a monſter or a giant. Homer has purſued a contrary 
method, and repreſented his heroes above the ſize 
and ſtrength of ordinary men; and it is certain that 
the actions of the lliad would have appeared but ill 
proportioned to the characters, if we were to have 
imagined them all performed by pigmies. 

But as the actors our Author has choſen are only 
fancied beings, he might poſſibly think himſelf at li- 
berty to give them what ſtature, cuſtoms, and man- 
ners, he pleaſed. I will not ſay he was in the right in 
this; but it is plain that by the literal ſenſe of Fairy 
Land he only deſigned an Utopia, an imaginary place; 
and by his Fairies, perſons of whom he might invent 
any action proper to humankind, without being re- 
ſtrained, as he muſt have been if he had choſen a real 
ſcene and hiſtorical characters. As for the myſtical 
ſenſe, it appears both by the Work itſelf, and by the 
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Author's explanation of it *, that his Fairy Land is 
England, and his Fairy Queen Queen Elizabeth, at 
whoſe command the adventure of every Legend is ſup- 
poſed to be undertaken. 

The other objection is, that having choſen an hi- 
ſtorical perſon, Prince Arthur, for his principal hero, 
who is no Fairy, yet is mingled with them, he has 
not, however, repreſented any part of his hiſtory: he 
appears here, indeed, only in his minority, and per- 
forms his exerciſes in Fairy Land as a private gentle- 
man; but we might at leaſt have expected that the 
fabulous accounts of him, and of his victories over the 
Saxons, ſhould have been worked into ſome beautiful 
viſion or propheſy ; and I cannot think Spenſer would 
wholly omit this, but am apt to believe he had done 
it in ſome of the following Books which were loſt. 

In the moral introductions to every Pook, many 
of which have a great propriety and elegance, the 
Author has followed the example of Arioſto. I will 
only beg leave to point out ſome of the principal 
beauties in each Book, which may yet more particu- 
larly diſcover the genius of the Author. 

If we conſider the Firſt Book as an entire work of 
itſelf, we ſhall find it to be no irregular contrivance: 
there is one principal action, which is completed in 
Canto XII.; and the ſeveral incidents or epiſodes are 
proper, as they tend either to obſtruct or promote it. 
The ſame may be ſaid of ſome other of the following 
Books, though Ithink they are not ſo regular as this. 


* Vid, Letter to Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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The Author has ſhewn judgment in making his Knight 
of the Red Croſs, or St. George, no perfect character, 
without which many of the incidents could not have 
been repreſented. The character of Una, or Truth, 
is very properly oppoſed by thoſe of Dueſſa, or Falſe- 
hood, and Archimago, or Fraud. Spenſer's particu- 
lar manner, which (if it may be allowed) I would 
call his painter- like genius, immediately ſhews itſelf 
in the figure of Error, who is drawn as a monſter, 
and that of Hypocriſy as a hermit. The deſcrip- 
tion of the former of theſe, in the mixed ſhape of a 
woman anda ſerpent, ſurrounded with her offspring, 
and eſpecially that circumſtance of their creeping 
into her mouth on the ſudden light which glanced 
upon them from the Knight's armour, incline one 
to think that our great Milton had it in his eye when 
he wrote his famous epiſode of Sin and Death. The 
artifices of Archimago and Dueſſa, to ſeparate the 
Knight from Una, are well invented, and interming- 
led with beautiful ſtrokes of poetry; particularly in 
that epiſode where the magician ſends one of his ſpi- 
rits to fetch a falſe dream from the houſe of Morpheus: 
Amid the bowels of the earth full ftcep | 


Aud low, where dawuing day does uever peeps 
His dwelling is------ 

Mr. Rhimer, as I remember, has, by way of com- 
pariſon, collected from molt of the ancient and mo- 
dern poets the fineſt deſcriptions of the Night, among 
all which he gives the preference to the Engliſh poets : 
this of Morpheus, or Sleep, being a poctical ſubject 
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of the ſame kind, might be ſubjected to a like trial; 
and the reader may particularly compare it with that 
in Book XI. of Ovid's Metamorphoſes, to which, 1 
believe, he will not think it inferiar. 

The miraculous incident of a tree ſhedding drops 
of blood, and a voice ſpeaking from the trunk of it, 
is borrowed from that of Polidorus, in Book III. of 
Virgil's Rneis. Arioſto and Taſſo have both copied 
the ſame ſtory, though in a different manner. It was 
impoſſible that. the modern poets, who have run fo 
much into the taſte of romance, ſhould let a fiction of 
this kind efcape their imitation. 

The adventures which befal Una, after ſhe is for- 
faken by the Koight; her coming to the bouſe of A- 
befla, or Superſtition; the conſternation occafioned by 
that viſit; her reception among the ſavages; and her 
civilizing them, are all very fine emblems. The edu- 
cation of Satyrane, a young Satyr, is deſcribed on 
this occaſion with an agreeable wildneſs of fancy, 

But there is one epiſode in this Book which I can- 
not bur particularly admire; | mean that in Canto V. 
where Dueſſa the witch ſeeks the aſſiſtance of Night 
to convey the body of the wounded Pagan to be cu- 
red by Xſculapius in the regions below. The Author 
here riſes above himſelf, and is got into a track of 
imitating the Ancients, different from the greatel} 
part of his Poem. The ſpeech in which Dueſſa ad- 
dreſſes Night is wonderfully great, and ſtained with 
that impious flattery which is the character of Falſe- 
hood, who is the ſpeaker : 
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o mon woſt auncient grandmother of an, 

More old than love, whom thou at firſt didſt breede, 
Or that great houſe of Gods caeleſtiall ; 

Which waſt begot in Daemogorgon's hall, 

And ſawſt the ſecrets of the world wnmade! 


As Deuſſa came away haſtily on this expedition, and 
forgot to put off the ſhape of Truth, which ſhe had 
aſſumed a little before, Night does not know her : 
this circumſtance, and the difcovery afterwards, when 
the owns her for her daughter, are finely emblemati- 
cal. The images of Horror are raiſed in a very ma- 
ſterly manner; Night takes the witch into her cha- 


riot, and being arrived where the body lay, they alight. 


Aud all the white ſhe food upon the ground, 
The wakefull dogs did never ceaſe to bay, 

As giving warning of th'unwhnted ſound, 
With which her y:on wheeles did them affray, 
And her darke gricly looke them much diſmay. 
The meſſ-nger of death, the ghaſtly owle, 

With drery ſhriekes did alſo her bewray ; 

And hungry wolves continually did howle 

At her abhorred face, ſo fitthy and To fowle. 


They ſteal away the body, and carry it down thro' 
the cave Avernus, to the realms of Pluto. What 
ſtrength of painting is there in the following lines 


on every ſide them ſtood 

The trembling ghoſts with ſad amazed mood, 

Chattring their iron reerh, and ſtaring wide, 

With ſtonie eies; and all rhe helliſh brood 

Of feends infernall flockt on every ſide, 

To gaze on erthly wight, that with the Night durſt ride. 


Longinus, commending a deſcription in Euripides of 
Phaeton's journey through the heavens, in which the 
turnings and windings are marked out in a very live- 


ly manner, ſays, That the ſoul of the poet ſeems to 
Volume I. F 
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mount the chariot with him, and to ſhare all his dan- 
gers. The reader will find himſelf in a like manner 
tranſported throughout this whole epiſode, which 
ſhews that it has in it the force and ſpirit of the moſt 
ſublime poetry. 

The firſt appearance of Prince Arthur, in this Book, 
is repreſented to great advantage, and gives occalion 
to a very finiſhed deſcription of a martial figure How 
ſprightly is that image and ſimile in the following 
lines! 

Uncn the top of all his loftie creſt, 

A bounch of heares diſcolourd diverſly, 

With ſprincled pearle and gald full richly dreſt, 

Did ſhake, and ſeemed to daunce for iollity; 
Like to an Almond tree ymounted hy 

On top of preene Selinis all alone, 

With bloſſoms brave bedecked daintily, 


Whoſe render locks do tremble every one 
At everie little breath that under heaven is blowne. 


I muſt not omit mentioning the houſe of Pride, 
and that of Holineſs, which are beautiful Allegories 
in different parts of this Book. In the former of theſe 
there is a minute circumſtance which is very artifi- 
cial; for the reader may obſerve, that the ſix counſel- 
lors which attend Pride in her progreſs, and ride on 
the beaſts which draw her chariot, are placed in that 
order in which the Vices they repreſent naturally pro- 
duce and follow each other. In the dungeon among 
the captives of Pride, the Poct has repreſented Nehu- 
chaanezzar, Crœſus, Antiochns, Alexander, and ſe- 
veral other eminent perſons, in circumſtances of the 
utmoſt ignominy. The moral is truly noble; ſor upos 
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the ſight of ſo many illuſtrious ſlaves, the Knight ha- 
ſtens from the place, and makes his eſcape. 

The deſcription of Deſpair in Canto IX. is that 
which is ſaid to have been taken notice of by Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney: but I think the ſpeech of Deſpair, in which 
the diſtempered reaſonings that are apt to agitate the 
heart of a man abandoned to this paſſion are ſo pa- 
thetically repreſented, is much ſuperior to the de- 
ſcription, 

Among the Allegories in Canto X. it is impoſ- 
ſible not to diſtinguiſh that venerable figure of Con- 
templation, in his hermitage on the top of a hill, re- 
preſented as an old man almoſt waſted away in ſtudy: 


With ſnowy lockes adowne his ſhoulders ſhed, 
As hoary froſt with ſpangles doth attire 
The moſſy braunches of an oke halfe ded. 


The Knight and his companion inquire of him, 


Is not from hence the way that leadeth right 

To that moſt glorious honſe that gliſtreth bright 

With burning ſtarres and ever-living fire? 
This is extremely noble, as well as the old man's 
ſewing him, from the top of the hill, the heavenly 
Jeruſalem, which was proper to animate the hero a- 
gainſt the combat in which he is preſently after en- 
gaged : his ſucceſs in that combat, and his marrying 
Una, are a very juſt concluſion of this Book, and of 
its chief Allegory. 

It would be eaſy to point out many inſtances, be- 
G:des thoſe I have mentioned, of the beautics in this 
Book ; yet theſe few will give the reader a taſte of 
T ij 
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that poetical ſpirit and genius for Allegory which 
every where ſhine in this Author. It would be end- 
leſs to take notice of the more minute beauties of his 
epithets, his figures, and his ſimiles, which occur in 
almoſt every page. I ſhall only mention one or two 
as a ſpecimen. That image of Strength, in ſtriking a 
club into the ground, which is illuſtrated by the fol- 
lowing ſimile, is very great: 8 

A* when almightie Iove, in wrathfull mood, 

To wreake the guilt of mortall ſins is bent, 

Hurles forth his thandring dart with deadly food, 

Enrold in flames, and ſmouldring drerimevt, 

Through riven cloudes aud molten firmament, 

The ßers threeforked engin making way, 

Both loftrie towres and higheſt trees hath rent, 


And all that might his angry paſſage ſtay ; 
And ſhooting in the earth caſtes up a mount of clay. 


His boyſtrous club, fo buried in the grownd, 
He could not rearen up againe, &c. 


As alſo that of a giant's fall; 

That downe he tombled; as an aged tree, 

High growing on the top of rocky clift, 

Whoſe hart-ſtrivgs with keene ſteele nigh hewen bez 

The mightie tranck, halfe rent with ragged rift, 

Doth roll adowue the rocks, and fall with fearefull driſt. 
Theſe are ſuch paſſages as we may imagine our excel- 
l-at Milton to have ſtudied in this Author, And 
here, by the way, it is remarkable that as Spenſer a- 
bounds with ſuch thoughts as are truly ſublime, ſo he 
is almoſt every where free from the mixture of little 
conceits, and that low aſſectation of wit which {6 
much infected both our verſe and proſe afterwards, 
and from which ſcarce any writer of his own time, 
helides himſelf, was free. 
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- I ſhall ſhorten my Remarks on the following Books; 
J yet the beauties in them riſe ſo thick, that [ muſt not 
1 3 
5 paſs them by without mentioning ſome. The Second 
4 Legend is framed on the Vertue of Temperance, 
To 4 
which gives the Author opportunity to lay out in de- 
* ſeription all the moſt luxurious images of pleaſure 
* P 8 P , 
| riches, and riot, which are oppoſed to it, and conſe- 
quently makes it one of the moſt poetical Books of 
this whole Work. Sir Guyon is the hero, and the poet 
has given him Sobriety, in the habit of a palmer, for 
his guide and counſellor; as Homer has ſuppoſed 
Minerva or Wiſdom, in the ſhape of Mentor, to attend 
Telemachus in his travels, when he is ſeeking out his 
father Ulyſſes. That ſhining deſcription of Belphœbe, 
as a huntreſs, like Venus in Virgil, appearing to her 
fon AXneas, is deſigned as a compliment on Queen | 
Elizabeth, and is therefore wrought up with the moſt 
finiſhed beauty. Her ſpeech in praiſe of that true glory 
which is only attained by labour and ſtudy, is not 
only extremely proper to the ſubje& of this Book, 
oy but admirable, if we conſider it as the fenſe of that 
4 Princeſs, and as a ſhort character of fo active and 
We glorious a reign. | 
he Abroad in armes, at home in ſtudions kvnd, | 
tle Who ſeekes with painful! roile mal Honor ſooneſt ſynd: 
| In woods, in waves, in warre:, ſhe wonts te dwell, 
ſo And wil! be found with pcrill and with paine; 
ds Ne can the man that moulds in ydle cell 
4 Unto her happy manſion attaine : 
nc, Before her gate high Cod did ſweate ordaine, 
And wakefull watches, ever to abide; 
but eas, i the way, and paTare plaine, 
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To Pleaſure's pallace; it may ſoone be ſpide, 
And day and night her dores to all ſtaud open wide» 


Such paſſages as theſe Kindle in the mind a generous 
emulation, and are an honour to the art of poetry, 
which ought always to recommend worthy ſenti- 
ments. The reader may ſee, in Canto VI. a character 
quite oppaſite to this, in that of Idleneſs, who draws 
Sir Guyon for a while from his guide, and lays him 
aſleep in her iſland. Her ſong with which the charms 
him into a ſlumber, 


Behold, O Man! that toileſome paines doeſt take, 

The flowrs, the fields, and all that pleaſaunt growes, & 
is very artfully adapted to the occaſion, and is a 
contraſt to that fpeech of Belphœbe l have juſt quoted. 

The epiſode of Mammon, who in the palmer's ab- 

ſence leads Sir Guyon into his cave, and tempts him 
with a ſurvey of his riches, very properly diverſifics 
the entertainment in this Book, and gives occaſion 
to a noubl» ſpeech againſt riches, and the miſchievous 
effect: , have, in the Diſcourſe on Allegory, 
taken ic of the fiends and ſpectres which are 
placed iu crowds at the entrance to this place The 
Author ſuppoſcs the houſe of Riches to lie almoſt 
contiguous to bell; and the guard he ſets upon it ex- 
prelles a very juſt moral: 


Before the door ſate ſelf-conſuming Care, 
Day and night keeping wary watch and ward. 


The light which is let into this place, 


Such as a lamp, whoſe life doth fade away ; 
Ur as the moon, cloathed with Cloudy night. 


wi 
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the ſmokineſs of it, and the ſlaves of Mammon 
working at an hundred furnaces, are all deſcribed in 
the molt lively manner; as their ſudden looking at 
Sir Guyon is a circumſtance very naturally repreſent- 
cd. The walks through which Mammon afterwards 
leads the Knight are agreeably varied. The deſerip- 
tion of Ambition, and of the garden of Proſerpine, 
are good Allegories; and Sir Guyon's falling into a 
ſwoon on his coming into the open air, gives occaſion 
to a fine machine of the appearance of an heavenly 
ſpirit in the next Canto, by whoſe aſſiſtance he is re- 
ſtored to the palmer. 

I cannot think the Poet ſo ſucceſsful in his deſerip- 
tion of the houſe of Temperance, in which the Alle- 
gory ſeems to be debaſcd by a mixture of too many 
low images, as Diet, Concoction, Digeſtion, and the 
like, which are repreſentcd as perſons : but the alle- 
gorical deſcription of Memory, which follows ſoon 
aſter, is very good. 

The IXth Canto, in which the Author has made 
an abridgment of the old Britiſh hiſtory, is a very 
amuſing digreſſion, but might have been more art- 
fully introduced. Homer or Virgil would not have 
ſuffered the action of the poem to ſtand ſtill whilſt 
the hero had been reading over a book, but would 
have put the hiſtory into the mouth of ſome proper 
perſon to relate it. But I have already ſaid that this 


Work is not to be examined by the ſtrict rules of 
epic poetry. 
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The laſt Canto of this Second Book being deſigned 
to ſhew the utmoſt trial of the Vertue of Temper- 
ance, abounds with the moſt pleaſurable ideas and 
repreſentations which the fancy of the Poet could 
aſſemble together ; but from the 58th ſtanza to the 
end. it is for the molt part copied, and many whole 
ſtanzas tranſlated from the famous epiſode of Ar- 
mida in Taſſo. The reader may obſerve, that the 
Italian genius for luxury appears very much in the 
deſcriptions of the garden, the fountain, and the 
nymphs; which, however, are finely amplified and 
improved by our Engliſh poet. I ſhall give but one 
inſtance in the following celebrated ſtanza, which, to 
gratify the curioſity of thoſe who may be willing to 
compare the copy with the original, I ſhall ſet down 
in Italian. 

Vezzoſi Augelli, infra le verdi fronde, 
Teiaprano prova laſcivette Note; 
Mormora Aura, e fa le foglie e 1' onde 
Garrir, che variamente ella percote. 
Quando taccion gli Augelli, Alto riſponde ; 
Onando cantan gli Augei, piu lieve ſcote. 


Sia caſo o d' arte, hor accompagna, ed hora 
Alterna i verſi lor Ia Muſica ora. 


Spenſer has two ſtanzas on this thought, the laſt of 

which only is an 1mitation of Taſſo, but with finer 

turns of the verſe, which are fo artificial, that be 

feems to make the mulic he deſcribes. 
Eftſoones they heard a moſt melodions ſound 
Of ail that more delight a dainrie eare, 


Such as attonce might not on living grounl. 
Save in this paradiſe, be heard elſewl.er- i 
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Right hard it was for wight which did it heare 

To read what manner muſicke that mote bee, 

For all that pleaſing is to living, eare 

Was there capſorted in ond harmanee 3. / |. 
Birdes, voices, inſtruments, windes, waters, all agree : 


The ioyous birdes, ſhrouded in chearefull ſhade, 

Their notes unto the voice attempred ſweet ; 

Th' angelicall ſoft trembling vayees made 

To th* initruments divine reſpondence meet; 

The lilver-ſonnding inſtruments did meet 

With the baſe murmmeof the water's fall; 

The water's fall, with difference diſereet, 

Now foff, now loud, unte the wind did call; 

The gentle warbling wind low ayſwered to all. 
Sir Guyon and the palmer, reſeuing the youth who 
was held captive by Acraſia in this delightful man- 
hon, reſembles that of the two warriors recovering 
Rinaldo from the charms of Armida in the Italian 
In the Third Book, the character of Britomartis, 
a ladv-errant, who is the heroine, and performs the 
chief adventure, reſembles Ariofto's Bradamante, and 
Taſlo's Clorinda; as they are all n of the Camilla 
in Virgil. 

Among the chief beauties in this Book, 'we may 
reckon that epiſode in which Britomartis goes to the 
cave of Merlin, and is entertained with a prophetical 
account of her. future marriage and offspring. This 
thought is remotely taken from Virgil, but more im- 
mediately from Arioſto, who has repreſented Brada- 
mante on the like occaſion making a viſit to the tomb 
of Merlin, which he is forced for that purpoſe to ſup- 


poſe to be in Gaul; where ſhe ſees, in like manner, in 
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a viſion, the heroes and captains who were to be he: 
deſcendents, | yy 

The ſtory of Marinel, and that of the birth of Bel- 
phœbe and Amoret, in which the manner of Ovid is 
well imitated, are very amuſing. That complaint a- 
gainſt Night, at the end of Canto IV. 


Night l thou foule mother of annoyaunce ſad, 
Siſter of heavie Death, and nourſe of Woe, &c. 


though it were only conſidered as detached from the 
reſt, might be eſteemed a very fine piece of poetry. 
But there is nothing more entertaining in this whole 
Book than the proſpect of the gardens of Adonis, 
which is varied from the Bower of Bliſs in the former 
Book, by an agreeable mixture of philoſophical fable. 
The figure of Time, walking in this garden, ſpoiling 
the beauty of it, and cutting down the flowers, is a 
very fine and ſignificant Allegory. 

I cannot ſo much commend the ſtory of the Squire 
of Dames, and the intrigue between Paridel and Hel- 
lenore : theſe paſſages ſavour too much of the coarſe 
and comic mixtures in Arioſto : but that image of 
Jealouſy, at the end of Canto X. grown to a ſavage, 
throwing himſelf into a cave, and lying there with- 
out ever ſhutting one eye, under a craggy clift juſt 
threatening to fall, is ſtrongly conceived, and very 
poetical. There is likewiſe a great variety of fancy 
in drawing up and diſtinguiſhing, by their proper 
emblems, the, viſionary perſons in the Maſk of Cu- 
pid, which is one of the chief embelliſhments of this 
Book, 
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In the ſtory of Cambel and Canace, in Book IV. 
the Author has taken the riſe of his invention from 
the Squire's Tale in Chancer, the greateſt part of 
which was loſt. The battle of Cambel with the three 
brethren, and the ſudgen parting of it by that beau- 
tiful machine of the appearance of Concord, who by 
a touch of her wand charms doun the fury of the 


warriors, and converts them into friends, is one of 


the moſt ſhining paſſages in this Legend. We may 
add to this the fiction concerning the girdle of Flo- 
rimel, which is a good Allegory ; as alſo the deſerip- 
tion of Ate, or Diſcord; that of Care, working like a 
ſmith, and living amidſt the perpetual noiſe: of ham- 
mers; and eſpecially the Temple of Venus, which is 
adorned with a great variety of fancy. The prayer 
of a lover in this temple, which begins, 


Creat Venus! queene of beauty and of grace, 


is taken from Lucretius's invocation of the ſame god- 
deſs in the beginning of his poem, and may be reck- 
oned one of the molt elegant tranſlations in our lan- 
guage, The continvation of the fable vf Marinet, 
tho* not ſo ſtrictly to the ſubject of this Legend, gives 
occaſion to the Poet to introduce that admirable epi- 
ſode of the marriage of the Thames and the Medway, 
with the train of the ſea-gods, nymphs, and rivers, 
and eſpecially thoſe of England and Ireland, that 
were preſent at the ceremony; all which are deſcribed 
with a ſurpriſing variety, and with very agreeable 
mixtures of geography; among which Spenſer has not 
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fotgdt to mention his Mulld, the tiver which ran thro! 
his own grounds. 

Befides the genetal morals and dlttgoties in the 
Fairy Queen, there are ſome parallel paſſages and 
characters which, as | have faid, were deſigned to 
allude to particular actions and perſons; yet no part 
is ſo ſull of them as Book V. which being framed 
on the Vertue of Juſtice, is a kind of figurative repre- 
ſentation of Queen Elizabeth's reign. Here we meet 
with her again, under the name of Mercilla ; we ſee 
her ſending relicf to Belge, or the Netheriands, and 
reducing the tyrannical powerof Geryoneo, or Spain. 
Her court and attendants are drawn with a majeſty 
ſuitable to her character. The reader will eaſily per- 
ceive that the trial of the Queen of Scots is ſhadow- 
ed in Canto IX. but the Poet has avoided the cata- 
ſtrophe of her death, and has artfully touched on the 
Queen's reluctance and tenderneſs in that affair, by 
which he has turned the compliment on her juſtice 
into another on het mercy. 

Talus with his iron flail, who attends Artegall, 
is a bold allegorical figure, to ſignify the execution 
of juſtice. 

The next Book, which is the Sixth, is on the ſub- 
ject of Courteſy. I ſhall not prolong this Diſcourſe to 
trace out particular paſſages in it, but only mention 
that remarkable one in Canto X. where the Author 
has introduced himſelfunder the perſon of ColinClout. 
That vein of paſtoral which runs through this part 
of the Work is indeed different from the reſt of the 
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Poem: but Taſſo, in a more regular plan, has ming- 


led the Paſtoral taſte with the heroic,'in his repreſen- 


tation of Erminia among the ſhepherds. The picture 
which Spenſer has here given us of his miſtreſs dan- 


eing among the Graces is a very agreeable one, and 


diſcovers all the ſkill of the painter, afliſted by the paf- 
ſion of the lover. 

Though the remaining Six Books, which were to 
have completed this beautiful and moral Poem, arc 
loſt, we-have a noble fragment of them preſerved in 
the Two Cantos of Mutability. This is, in my opi- 
nion, the moſt ſublime and beſt-invented allegory in 
the whole Work. The Fable of Arlo-Hill, and of the 
river Molanna, which is a digreſſion on this occaſion, 
has all the beauty we admire in the Metamorphoſes of 
Ovid: but the pedigree of Mutability, who is repre- 
ſented as a gianteſs; her-progreſs from the earth to the 
citele of the moon; the commotion ſhe raiſes there, 
by endeavouring to remove that planet from the 
ky; and the ſhatlow which ĩs caſt, during the attempt, 
on the inhabitants of the earth, are greatly imagined. 
We find ſeveral ſtrains of invention in this Fable, which 
might appear not unworthy-even of Homer himſelf. 
Jupiter is alarmed, and ſends Mercury to know the 
reaſon. of this ſtrife, and to bring the offender before 
him. How Homer- like ate thoſe lines, aſter he has con- 
cluded his ſpeech among the gods? 


$6 having ſaid, he ceaſt; and with his brow 

(His black cye-brow, whoſe doomefull dreaded beck 

I; wont to wield the world unto his vow, 

Aud even the higheſt powers, of heaven to chech) 

Ros ligne to them in their degrees to ſpeake- 
ume J. C 
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And afterwards; 


— With that he ſhooke 

His nectar-deawed locks, with which the ſkyes 
And all the world beneath for terror quooke, 
And eft his burning levin-brond in hand he tooke · 


The ſimile, likewiſe, in which the gods are repreſented 
fooking on Mutability with ſurpriſe, 


00000000 Like a ſort of ſteeres, 
Mongſt whom ſome beaſt of ſtrange and forraine race 
Unwares is chaune't, far ſftrayin/ from his peeres, & c. 


is very much in the ſimplicity of that old father of 
heroic poetry. Mutability appeals from Jupiter to 
Nature, before whom ſhe obtains a hearing. The 
Poet on this oceaſion has, with a moft abundant fancy, 
drawn out to a review the four Seaſons, the Months, 
Day, and Night, the Hours, Life and Death; Change 
aſſerts her dominion over them all, and over the hea- 
vens themſelves : all ereatures are reprefented look- 
ing up in the face of Nature, in expectation of the 
ſentence. The concluſion is great, and contains a 
noble moral; that though all things are varied, and 
ſhift their forms, they do not periſh, but return to 
their firſt beings; and that Mutability only ſhall be 
at laſt entirely deſtroyed, and the time ſhall come in 
which Change ſhall be no more. 

I have not yet ſaid any thing concerning Spenſer's 
Verſification, in whieh, though he is not always equal 
to himſelf, it may be affirmed that he is ſuperior to all 
his cotemporaries, and even to thoſe that followed him 
for ſome time, except Fairfax, the applauded tranſ- 
lator of Taſſo. In this he commendably ſtudied the 
Italians, and muſt be allowed to have been a great 
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improver of our Engliſh numbers: before his time mu- 
ſic ſeems to have been ſo much a ſtranger toour poetry, 
that, exceptingthe Earl of Surry's Lyrics, we have very 
few examples af verſes that had any tolerable cadence. 
In Chaucer there is ſo little of this, that many of his 
lines are net even reſtrained to a certain number of 
ſyllables, Inſtances of this looſe verſe are likewiſe to 
be found in our Author, but it is enly in ſuch places 
where he has purpoſely imitated Chaucer, as in the 
Second Eclogue, and fome others. This great defect 
of harmony put the wits in Queen Elizabeth's reign 
upon a deſign of totally changing aur numbers, not 
only by baniſhivg rhyme, but by new- moulding our 
language into thefeet and meaſures of theLatin poetry. 
Sir Philip Sidney was at the head of this project, and 
has accordingly given us ſome Hexameter and Penta» 
meter verſes in his Arcadia: but the cxperiment ſoon 
failed; and though our Author, by ſome paſſages in 
his Letters to Mr. Harvey, ſeems not to have diſap- 
proved it, yet it does not appear, by thoſe Poems of 
his which are preſerved, that he gave it any authority 
by his example. 

As to the Stanza in which the Fairy Queen is writ - 
ten, though the Authpr cannot be commended for his 
choice of it, yet it is much more harmonious in its kind 
than the Heroic verſe of that age: it is almoſt the 
ſame with what the Italians call their Ottave Rime, 
which is uſed both by Arioſto and Taſſo, but impro- 
ved by Spenſer, with the addition of a line more in 
the cloſe, of the length of our Alexandrines. The 

G ij 
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defect of it in long or narrative poems is apparent: 
the ſame meaſure, cloſed always by a full ſtop, in the 
ſame place, by which every ſtanza is made as it were 
a diſtinct paragraph, grows tireſome by continual re- 
petition, and: frequently breaks the ſenſe, when it 
ought to be carried on without interruption: With 
this exception the reader will, however, find it harmo- 
nious, full of well- ſounding epithets, and of ſuch ele - 
gant turns on the thought and words, that Dryden“ 
himſelf owns he learned theſe graces of verſe chiefly 
from our Author, and does not ſcruple to ſay, that 
ein this particular only Virgil ſurpaſſed him, among 
© the Romans, and only Mr. Walter among the Eng- 
(c liſü.“ 


*'Dedication to Juvenal. 
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REMARKS 
ON Tur SHEPHERD'S CALENDAR, Ex. 


I's the Remarks on the Fairy Queen I have chiefly 
conſidered our Author as an Allegorical writer, and 
his Poem as framed after a model of a particular kind, 
In ſome of his other writings we find more regularity, 
tho' leſs invention. There ſeems to be the ſame differ- 
ence between the Fairy Queen and the Shepherd's Ca- 
lendar, as between a royal palace and a little country- 
ſeat. The firſt ſtrikes the eye with more magnificence, 
but the latter may perhaps give the greateſt pleaſure. 
In this Work the Author has not been miſled by the 
italians, tho Taſſo's Aminta might have been at leaſt 
of as good authority to him in the Paſtoral, as Arioſto 
in the greater kind of poetry: but Spenſer rather choſe 
to follow Nature itſelf, and to paint the life and ſen- 
timents of ſnepherds after a more ſimple and unaſſect- 
ed manner. | 

The two things which ſeem: the moſt eſſential to 
Paſtoral, are love, and the images of a country life; 
and to repreſent theſe, our Author had little more todo 
than to examine his own heart, and to copy the ſcene 
about him; for at the time when he wrote the Shep- 
herd's Calendar he was a paſſionate lover of his Roſa- 
lind: and it appears that the greateſt part of it, if 
not the whole, was compoſed in the country on his 
lift leaving the Univerſity, and before he had enga- 
ged in buſineſs, or filled his mind with the thoughts 
of preferment in a life at Court. Perhaps, too, there 
is a certain age moſt proper for Paſtoral writing; and 
ij 
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tho' the ſame genius ſhould ariſe afterwards to greater 
excellencies, it may grow leſs capable of this: accord- 
ingly in the poem called Colin Clout's Come Homo 
Again, which was written a conſiderable time after, 
we find him leſs a ſhepherd than at firſt : he had then 
been drawn out of his retirement, had appeared at 
Court, and been engaged in an employment which 
brought him into a variety of buſineſs and acquaint- 
ance, and gave him a quite different ſet of ideas: 
and tho' this poem is not without its beauties, yet 
what I would here obſerve is, that in the Paſtoral kind 
it is not ſo ſimple and unmixed; and, conſequently, 
not ſo perfect, as the Eclogues, of which I have per- 
haps given the reaſon. 

Bat I am ſenſible that what F-have mentioned as 
a beauty in Spenſer's Paſtorals, will not ſeem ſo to 


all readers, and that the ſimplicity which appears 


in them may be thought to have too much of the 
merum rus. If our Author has erred in this, he has 
at leaſt erred on the right hand. The true model of 
Paſtoral writing ſeems indeed · not to be yct fixed by 
the critics, and: there is room for the beſt judges to 
differ in their opinions about it: thoſe who would ar- 
gue for the ſimplicity of Paſtoral, may ſay that the 
very idea of this kind of writing is the repreſentation 
of a life of retirement and innocence, made agreeable 
by all thoſe pleaſures and amuſements which the fields, 
the woods, and the various ſeaſons of the year, afford 
to men who live according to the firſt dictates of Na- 
dure, and without the artifical- cares and refinements 
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which wealth, luxury, and ambition, by multiplying 
both our wants and enjoyments, have introduced 
among the rich and the polite: that, therefore, asthe 
images, ſimilies, and alluſions, are to be drawn from 
the fcene, ſo the ſentiments and expreſſions: ought.no 
where to taſte of the City or the Court, but to have ſuch 
à kind of plain elegance only, as may appear proper 
to the life and characters: of the perſons introduced 
in ſuch poems; that this ſimplicity, ſkilſully drawn, 
will make the picture more natural, and, conſequent- 
ly, more pleaſing ; thateven the low images in ſuch a 
repreſentation are amuſing, as they contribute to de- 
ceive the reader, and make him fancy himſelf really 
in ſuch a place, and among ſuch perſons as are deſeri- 
bed ; the pleaſure in this caſe being like that expreſſed 
by Milton of one walking out into the ficlds: 


Wo long in populous cities pent, 

Where houſes thick, and ſewers annoy the air, 
Forth iſſuing n a ſummer's morn to breathe 
Among the pleaſant villages and farms 

Adjoin'd, from cach thing met conceives delight ; 
The ſmell of grain, or tedded graſs, or kine, 

Or dairy, each rural · ſi ht, each rural ſmeil. 


This, indeed, ſeems to be the true reaſon of the en- 
tertainment which Paſtoral poetry gives to its readers; 
for as mankind is departed from the ſimplicity, as 
well as the innocence, of a ſtate of Nature, and is im- 
mer ſed in cares and purſuits of a very different kind, 
it is a wonderful amuſement to the imagination to 
be ſometimes tranſported, as it were, out of modern 
life, and to wander in theſe pleaſant ſeenes which tlie 
Paſtoral poets provide for us, and in which we are 
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apt to fancy ourſelves ms for a time in our _ 
innocence and happineſs. / * | 

Thoſe who atgue againſt the ric citpticity of Pa- 
ſtoral writing, thiak there is ſomething too low in the 
chatacters and ſentiments of mere ſhepherds to ſup- 
port this kind of poetry, if not raiſed and improved 
by the aſſiſtance of art; or, atleaſt, that we ought to 
diſtinguiſh between what is ſimple and what is rn- 
ſtic, and take care that while we repreſent ſhepherds, 
we do not make them clowns: that it is a miſtake to 
imagine that the life of ſhepherds is incapable of any 
refinement, or that their ſentiments may not ſome- 
times riſe above the country. To juſtify this, they 
tell us that we conceive too low an idea of this kind 
of life, by taking it from that of modern ſhepherds, 
who are the meaneſt and pooreſt ſort of people among 
us : but in the firſt ages of the world it was other- 
wiſe ; that perſons of rank and dignity honoured this 
employment ; that ſhepherds were the owners of their 
own flocks; and that David was once a ſhepherd, who 
became afterwards a king, and was himſelf, too, the 
moſt ſublime of poets. Thoſe who argue for the firſt 
kind of Paſtoral, recommend 'Theocritus as the beſt 
model ; and thoſe who are for the latter, think that 
Virgil, by raiſing it to a higher pitch, has improved it. 
1 ſhall not determine this controverſy, but only ob- 
ſerve that the Paſtorals of Spenſer are of the former 
kind. 

It is for the ſame reaſon that the We of the 
Shepherd's Calendar, which is de6gn-d to be rural, 
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ig older than that of his other poems. Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, however, tho' he commends this Work in his. 
Apology for Poetry, cenſures the ruſticity of the ſtyle 
as an affectation not to be allowed. The Author's pro- 
feſſed veneration ſor Chaucer partly led him into this; 
yet there is a difference among the Paſtorals, and the 
reader will obſerve, that the language ofthe Fifth and. 
Eighth is more obſolete than that of ſomeothers; the 
reaſon of Which might be, that the deſign of thoſe two. 
Eclogues being: Allegorical ſatire, he choſe a more an- 
tiquated* dreſs, as more proper to his purpoſe : but 
however faulty he may be in the exceſs of this, it is. 
certain that a ſprinkling of the rural phraſe, as it hu- 

mours the ſeene and characters has a very great beauty 
in Paſtoral poetry; and of this any one may be con- 
vinced, by reading the Paſtorals of Mr. Philips, which 
are written with great delicacy. of taſte, in the very 

ſpirit and manner of Spenſer, ' 

Having ſaid that Spenſer has mingled ſatire in ſome 
of his Eclogues, I know not whether this may not be 
another objection to them: it may be doubted whe- 
ther any thing of this kind ſhould: be admitted to 
diſturb the tranquillity and pleaſure which ſhould every 
where reign in Paſtoral poems; or at leaſt nothing 
!hould be introduced more than the light and pleaſant: 
milleriesor contentions of ſhepherds about their flocks, 
heir miſtreſſes, or their {kill in piping and ſinging. 
I cannot wholly juſtify. my Author in thisz yet muſt 
ay, that the excellency of the moral in thoſe Paſto- 
tals does, in a great meaſure, excuſe his tranſgreſſing 
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the ſtrict rules of criticiſm : beſides, as he deſigned, 
under an Allegory, to cenſure the vicious lives of bad 
prieſts, and to expoſe their uſurpation of pomp and 
dominion, nothing could be more 'proper to this. 
purpoſe than the Allegory he has choſtn; the Author 
of our holy religion having himſelf dignified the pa- 
rable of a good Shepherd; andthe natural innocence, 
ſimplicity, vigilance, and freedom from ambition, 
which are the characters of that kind of life, being a 
very good contraſt to the vices and luxury, and to that 
degeneracy from their firſt ee TE wy Poet 
would there reprehend. 

T have already mentioned the poem called Colin 
Clout's Come Home Again, which, tho' not ſo per- 
fectly paſtoral as the Shepherd's Calendar, is yet very 
agteeablo and amuſing. In this piece the Author bas 
taken occaſion to celebrate the reigning wits and beau- 
ties of that age; but time has blended them both in 
that common obſcurity, that we can trace out but 
few of them by their true names; The reader will 
perceive, that by the Shepherd of the Ocean is meant 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who, as I have ſaid in the Life of 
the Author, was newly become Spenſer's friend, and 
was at that time riſing into great-favour at 'Court. 
The name of Cynthia, given to Queer Flizaberh, is 
the ſame under which Raleigh himſelf had celebrated 
her in à poem commended: more than once by our 
Author. By Aſtrophel is meant Sir Philip Sidney, 
who died about four years before this poem was 
written; by Urania, his ſiſter, the Counteſs of Pem- 
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broke; by Stella, the Lady Rich, whom Sidney bim- 
ſelf has celebrated in his Poems; and by Manſilia, 
the Marchioneſs of Northampton; Mr. Daniel, the 
poet and hiſtorian, is mentioned by his own name; 
as alſo William Alabaſter, the author of a poem called 
Eliſeis, on which Spenſer has beſtowed ſuch unparal- 
lcled praiſes, that I wiſh I could give the reader any 
further information about it, than only that this per- 
ſon is likewiſe mentioned by Anthony Wood in his 
Athenz Oxonienſes, who ſays he left a Latin poem, 
under that title, unfinifhed at his death; but 1 do not 
find it has ever been publiſhed. 

In the poem called Mother Hubberd's Tale, we 
have a ſpecimen of our Author's genius in ſatire, a 
talent he very ſeldom exerciſed. This Fable is after 
the old manner of Chaucer, of whom it is an excel- 
lent imitation, and perhaps the antiquated ſtyle has 
no ill effect in improving the humour of the ſtory, 
The morality of it is admirable. Every one will ob- 
ſerve that kcenneſs of wit with which he has repre- 
fented the arts of ill courtiers. In the deſcription of 
a good courtier, which is ſo finely ſet off by the con- 
trary characters, it is believed the Author had in his 
view Sir Philip Sidney, of whom this ſeems to be a 
very juſt as well as beautiful picture. 

There are ſeveral other picces of our Author which 
appear not unworthy of the ſame genius, eſpecially 
that admirable Epithalamion on his own marriage; 
his Hymns; his Daphnaida; and his Elegies on Sir 
Philip Sidney: but theſe I ſhall leave to the reader's 
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"own obſervation, and only fay ſomething of the Son- 
nets, a ſpecies of poetry ſo entirely diſuſed, that it 
ſeems to be ſearce known among usat this time. Here, 
again, we find our Author copying the Italians. Ihe 
Sonnet conſiſts, generally, of one thought, and that 
always turned in a ſingle ſtanza of fourteen lines, of 
the length of our Heroics, the rhyme being inter- 
changed alternately; and in this it differs from the 
Canzone, which are not confined to any number of 
lines or ſtanzas. The famous Petrarch is the origi- 
nal of this kind of little odes, and has filled a whole 
book with them in honour of his Laura, with whom 
he was in love, as himſelf tells us“, for twenty-onc 
vears, and whoſe-death he lamented, with the ſame 
zeal, ſor ten years aſterwards. The uncommon ardour 
of his paſſion, as well as the fineneſs of his wit and 
language, eſtabliſned him the maſter of love-poetry 
among the Moderns. Accordingly we ſind his man- 
ner of writing copied ſoon after by the wits of Spain, 
France, and England, and the Sonnet grown ſo much 
into faſhion, that Sidney himſelf, who had written a 
great number on his beloved Stella, has pleaſantly 
rallied his cotemporaries in the following one, which, 
for the ſprightlineſs of it, and the beautiful turn in 
the cloſe, the reader may not be diſplea ſod to find 
here inſerted, 


* Tennemi amor anni vent'uno ardendo 
Licto nel foco, e nel duol.piey di ſpeme 
voi che Madonna, e'l mio cor ſecs inſeme 
Saltro al Ciel, dieci alui anni piangendo, &c- 
Sonetto 313. 
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You that do ſearch for ev'ry purling ſtream, 
Which from the root of old Parnaſſus flows, 
And ev'ry fower, not ſweet perbaps, which grows 
Near thereabonts, into your poems wring ; 
You that do diftionaries' method bring 
Into your rhymes, running in rattling rows; 
You that poor Petrarch's loug-deceaſed woes 
With new-born ſighs and wit diſguiſed fing, 
Yoa take wrong ways : thoſe far-fetch'd helps be ſuch 
As do bewray a want of inward touch, 
And ſure at lengta ſtoll'n goods do come to light: 
But if, both for your love and ſkill, your name 
You ſeek to nurſe at the full breaſts of Fame, 
stelta behold, and then Begin to indite. 
I have the rather ſet down the foregoing lines, becauſe 
the thought they are turned upon is likewiſe the rule 
for this kind of writings, which areonly recommended 
by their natural tenderneſs, ſimplicity, and correct- 
neſs, Moſt of Spenſer's Sonnets have this beauty. 
Milton tras writ ſome, both in Italian and Engliſh, 
and is, I think, the laſt who has given us any example 
of them in our own language. 

As for the poem called Britain's Ida, tho' it has 
formerly appeared with our Author's works, and is 
therefore now reprinted, Iam apt to believe, notwith- 
ſtanding the opinion of its firſt publiſher, that it is 
not Spenſer's. 

I ſhall only add a few words concerning the edition 
in which theſe ſeveral pieces now appear. It is hoped 
the reader will find it much more cotrect than ſome 
former editions. The Shepherd's Calendar had been 
lo extremely corrupted, that it is now in a manner 
wholly reſtored. Care has been taken not only to col- 
let every thing of this Author which has appeared 
Volume I. H 
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before, and to preſerve the Text entire, but to follow 
likewiſe, for the moſt part, the old ſpelling. This 
may be thought, by ſome, too ſtrict and preciſe; yet 
there was a neceſlity for it, not only to ſhew the true 
ſtate of our language, as Spenſer wrote it, but to keep 
the exact ſenſe, which would ſometimes be changed 
by the variation of a ſyllable or a letter. It muſt be 
owned, however, that-Spenſer himſelf is irregular in 
this, and often writes the ſame word differently, eſpe- 
cially at the end of a line, where, according to the 
practiee of that age, he frequently alters the ſpelling 
for the ſake of the rhyme, and even ſometimes only 
to make the rhyme appear more exact to the eye of 
thereader. In this the old editions are not every where 
followed ; but when the ſenſe is rendered obſcure by 
ſuch alterations, the words are reſtored to their pro- 
per orthography. 

The Gloſſary +, which i is here added, contains the 
greateſt part of the old or obſcure words, ſome of 
which, for the ſatisfaction of the curious, are illuſtra- 
ted by their etymologies : yet 1 muſt obſerve, that in 
this way of explaining the language of an author, 
there is need of great caution; for words are often 
varied by time from their orignal ſenſe, as tides from 
the ſea wear away their firſt tincture by the length of 
their courſe, and by mingling with the freſh waters 
that fall in with them. Spenſer's old words are of a 
mixed derivation, from the Latin, Saxon, Runick, 
French, and German languages; many of theſe he 


See Advertiſement, p. 88. 
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received from Chaucer, and many others are of his 
own making. He likewiſe uſes the ſame word in dif- 
ferent ſenſes; ſo that it would not be ſufficient to ex- 
plain him by the help of dictionaries only, without 
permitting him to be his own interpreter. The liber- 
ty he has taken is indeed very great, and the poctical 
licences, ſuch as lengthening or contracting words, by 
the adding ot dropping a ſyllable,(a practice he ſeems 
to have learted from the ltalians) would be unpardon- 
able in a writer of leſs merit : yet, with all its imper- 
fections, it muſt be ſaid that his dition is, for: the 


much, more ſublime and beautiful, than that of any 
Engliſh poet who had written before him. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IN this edition of Spenſer's Works, the Text of The Faery 
Dweene is printed from the 4to of 1758, by Mr. Upton, 
Prebendary of Rocheſter, and Reflorof GreatRiſſington in 
Glouceſterſhire, who informs the reader in bis Preface, 
P. 40, 41, that he Never had but one ſcheme in pub- 
« liſhing this Poem, and that was, to print the Context 
&« as the Author gave it, and to reſerve for the Notes 
&« all kind of conjectural emendat ions. The reader will 
&« be pleaſed to remember, that the ſpelling is not the 
„Editor's, bt the Poet's; nor will he be ſurpriſed to 
« ſee it ſo different from bis own times, if be is at all 
0 acquainted with our old Engliſh writers, who ſome- 
times conſulted etymology, ſometimes vulgar pronun- 
&© ciation, and oftentimes varied from themſelves in 
“ ſpelling the ſame word. — Spenſer was fo careful 
« to preſerve the old ſpelling, that in the Errata he ar- 
& ders renowned to be ſpelt renowmed.” — And in- 
deed this attention to Spenſer's own ſpelling ſeems in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary, ** not only to ſhew the true ſtate 
«© of our language as Spenſer wrote it, but to keep the 
s exatt ſenſe, which would ſometimes be changed by the 
* variation of a fyllable or a leiter, as Mr. Hughes very 
properly obſerves, Preface to 12mo edition, p. 111.— 
To Mr. Upton's ſpelling, therefore, we bave adbered; 
and, in the general, bave alſo followed his pointing, from 
which no deviations are made, excepting in caſes where 
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the Author's meaning and ſenſe was either obſcured or 
perverted by the uſe of falſe points, of which many ex- 
amples will be found, if the reader compares this with 
the edition by Mr. Upton, or indeed any prior editions 
of Spenſer.— Ihe ſmall letter after the point or full 
ſtop, when that occurs in the middle of the verſes has 
been rejected, and the capital letter reſtored, for which 
we dave the authority of ſome of the" folios, as well 
as the later edition of Spenſer by Hughes : the praflice, 
indeed, is neither uſeful to the reader nor ornamental t9 
the boat. In order, as far as was prefiicable, to pre- 
ſerve an equality amongſt the volumes as to thickneſs, it 
was ſound neceſſary to annex the Gloſſary to the eighth 
and laſt volume of this edition ; and as this Gleſſory i. 
taken partly from that of Hugics, ard partly from that 
of Upton, iucluding the words omitted in either, it wil! 
be found more comprebenſtve, as to the number of.word, 
explained, than any former Glſſary to Spenſer's Nor ln. 


Jan. 1778. 
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ALETTEROF THE AUTHOR'S, 


Expounding his whole intention in the courſe of this Worte, 


which, for that it giueth great light to the Reader, for 
the better underſtanding is hereunto annexed. 


To the Right Noble and Valorous 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH, KNT. 


Lord Warden of the Stanneryes and her Maieſtie's licf- 
tenaunt of the County of Cornewayll, 


Sia, knowing how doubtfully all Allegories may be 
conſtrued, and this booke of mine, which I haue enti- 
tuled The FaeryQueene, being a continued Allegory, or 
darke conceit, I have thought good, as well for auoyd- 
ing of gealous opinions and miſconſtructions, as alſo 
for your better light in reading thereof, (being fo by 
you commanded) to diſcouer unto you the general 
intention and meaning, which in the whole courſe 
thereof I haue faſhioned, without expreſſing of any 
particular purpoſes, or by-accidents, therein occaſion- 
ed. The general end, therefore, of all the booke is to 
faſhion a gentleman or noble perſon in vertuous and 
gentle diſcipline : which for that I conceived ſhoulde 
be moſt plauſible and pleaſing, being coloured with 
an hiſtorical fiction, the which the moſt part of men 
delight to read, rather for variety of matter, then ſor 
profite of the enſample, I choſe the hiſtorye of King 
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Arthure, as moſt fitte for the excellency of his per» 
ſon, being made famous by many mens former workes, 
and alſo furtheſt from the daunger of enuy, and 
ſuſpition of preſent time. In which I haue followed 
all the antique poets hiſtoricall; firit Homere, who in 
the perſonsof Agamemnon and Uly ſſes hath enfampled 
a good gouernour and a vertuous man, the one in his 
Ilias, the other in his Odyſſeis; then Virgil, whoſe 
like intention was to doe in the perſon of Aneas; 
after him Arioſto compriſed them both in his Orlando; 
and lately Taſſo diſſeueredthem again, and formedboth 
parts in two perſons, namely, that part which they in 
philoſophy call Ethice, or Vertues of a private man, co 
toured in his Rinaldo; the other named Politice, in his 
Godfredo. By enſample of which excellente poets, Ila» 
bour to pourtraict in Arthure, before he was king, the 
image of a braue knight, perfected in the twelue pri- 
uate morall vertues, as Ariſtotle hathdeuiſed; thewhich 
is the purpoſe of theſe firſt twelve bookes : which if 
finde to be well accepted, I may be perhaps enco- 
raged to frame the other part of polliticke vertnes in 
his perſon, after that hee came to'be king. To ſome 
i know this methode will ſeem diſpleaſaunt, which 
lad rather have good diſcipline delivered plainly in 
way of precepts, or ſermoned at large, as they uſe, 
then thus clowdily enwrapped in allegorical deuiſes. 
But ſuch, me ſeeme, ſhould be ſatisfide with the uſe 
of theſe days, ſeeing all things accounted by their 
owes, and nothing eſteemed of, that is not deliglit- 
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Full and pleaſing to commune ſcence. For this cauſe 
is Xenophon preferred before Plato, for that the one, 
in the exquilite depth of his iudgement, formed a 
commune-welth, ſuch as it ſhould be; but the other 
in the perſon of Cyrus, and the Perſians, faſhioned a 
gouernment ſuch as mightbeſt be: ſo much more profit- 
able and gratious is doctrine by enſample then by 
rule. So haue I lahoured to doe in the perſon of Ar- 
thure : whom | conceive, after his long education by 
Timon, to whom he was by Merlin delivered to be 
brought up, ſo ſoone as he was borne of the Lady Ig- 
| rayne, to haue ſeene in a dream or viſion the Faery 
Queene, with whoſe excellent beauty raviſhed, he 
awaking reſolued to ſeeke her aut; and ſo being by 
Merlin armed, and by Timon throughly inſtructed, 
he went to ſeeke her forth in Faerye Land, In that 
Faery Queene I meane Glory in my generall intention, 
but in my particular | conceive the moſt excellent 
and glorious perſon of our ſoueraine the Queene, and 
her kingdom in Faery Land. And yet in ſome places | 
els, I do otherwiſe ſhadow her. For conſidering ſhe | 
bearcth two perſons, the one of a moſt royal queene | 
or empreſſe, the other of a moſt vertuous and beauti- 
full lady, this latter part in ſome places I doe expreſſe 
in Belphœbe, faſhioning her name according to your 
owne excellent conceipt of Cynthia: Phabe and Cyn- 
thia being both names of Diana. So in the perſon of 
Prince Arthure I ſette forth magnificence in particu- 
lar, which vertue for that (according to Ariſtotle and 
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the reſt) it is the perfection of all the reſt, and con« 
teineth in it them all, therefore in the whole courſe 
mention the deeds of Arthure applyable to that ver- 
tue, which I write of in that booke. But of the xii 
other vertues, I make xii other knights the patrones, 
for the more variety of the hiſtory :. of which theſe 
three bookes contayn three. 

The firſt of the Knight of the Red · croſſe, in whom 
expreſſe Holynes: The ſeconde of Sir Guyon, in 
whome I ſette forth Temperaunce: The third of Bri- 
tomartis a lady-knight, in whome I picture Chaſtity. 
But becauſe the beginning of the whole worke ſeemeth 
abrupte, and as depending upon other antecedents; 
it needs that ye know the occaſion of theſe three 
knights ſeuerall adventures. For the methode of a 
poet hiſtorical is not ſuch, as of an hiſtoriographer. 
For an hiſtoriographer diſcourſeth of affayres orderly 
as they were donne, accounting as well the times as 
the actions; but a poet thruſteth into the middeſt, 
even where it moſt concerneth him, and there recour- 
ling to the thinges forepaſte, and divining of thinges 
to come, maketh a pleaſing analyſis of all. 

The beginning therefore of my hiſtory, if it were 
to be told by an hiſtoriographer, ſhould be the twelfth 
booke which is the laſt, where Ideuiſe that the Faery 
Queene kept her annual feaſte xii days; uppon which 
xit ſeuerall dayes, the occaſions of the xii ſeueral ad- 
ventures hapned, which being undertaken by xii ſe- 
veral knights, are in theſe xii books ſeuerally handled 
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and diſcourſed. The firſt was this. In the beginning 
of the feaſt, there preſented himſelfe a tall elowniſhe 
younge man, who falling before the Queene of Fae- 
ries deſired a boone (as the manner then was) which 
during that feaſt ſhe might not refuſe; which was 
that hee might haue the atchieuement of any aduen- 
ture, which during that feaſte ſhould happen. That 
being graunted, he reſted him on the floore, unfitte 
through his ruſticity for a better place. Soone after 
entred a faire ladye in mourning weedes, riding on a 
white aſſe, with a dwarfe behind her leading a war- 
like ſteed,'that bore the arms of a knight, and his 
ſpeare in the dwarfe's hand. Shee falling before the 
Queene of Faeries, complayned that her father and 
mother, an ancient king and queene, had bene by an 
huge dragon many years ſhut up in a braſen caſtle, 
who thence ſuffred them not to yſſew: and therefore 
beſought the Faery Queene to aſſygne her ſome one 
of hcr knights to take on him that exployt. Preſently 
that clowniſh perſon upſtarting, deſired that aduen- 
ture: whereat the Queene much wondering, and the 
lady much gaineſaying, yet he earneſtly importuned 
his deſire. In the end the lady told him, that unleſſe 
that armour which ſhe brought would ſerve him, 
(that is the armour of a Chriſtian man ſpecified by 
St. Paul, v. Epheſ.) that he could not ſucceed in that 
enterpriſe: which being forthwith put upon him with 
dew furnitures thereunto, he ſeemed the goodlieſt man 
in al that company; and was well liked of the lady. 
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And efteſoones taking on him knighthood, and 
mounting on that ſtraunge courſer, he went forth 
with her on that aduenture: where beginneth the 
firſt booke, viz. 


A gentle knight was pricking on the playne, &c. 


The ſecond day there came in a palmer bearing an 
infant with bloody hands, whoſe parents he com- 
plained to haue bene ſlayn by an enchauntreſſe called 
Acraſia: and therefore eraued of the Faery Queene 
to appoint him ſome knight to performe that aduen- 
ture, which being aſſigned to Sir Guyon, he preſently 
went forth with that ſame palmer : which is the be- 
ginning of the ſecond booke, and the whole ſubiect 
thereof. The third day there came in a groome, who 
complained before the Faery Queene, that a vile en- 
chaunter called Buſirane had in hand a moſt faire lady 
called Amoretta, whom he kept in molt grieuous tor- 
ment, becauſe ſhe would not yield him the pleaſure 
of her body. Whereupon Sir Scudamour the lover of 
that lady preſently tooke on him that aduenture. But 
being unable to performe it by reaſon of the hard en- 
chauntments, after long ſorrow, in the end met with 
Britomartis, who ſuccoured him, and reſkewed his love. 

But, by occaſion hereof, many other aduentures are in- 
termedled, but rather as accidents, then intendments : 
as the loue of Britomart, the overthrow of Marinell, 
the miſery of Florimell, the vertuouſnes of Belphœbe, 
the laſciuiouſnes of Hellenora; and many the like, 
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Thus much, Sir, I haue briefly ouerronne to dircet 
your underſtanding to the wel-head of the hiſtory, 
that from thence gathering the whole intention of 
the conceit, ye may as in a handful gripe al the diſ- 
courſe, which otherwiſe may happily ſeem tedious 
and confuſed. So humbly craving the continuance of 
your honourable favour towards me, and th' eternall 
eſtabliſhment of your happines, I humbly take leaue. 


23. Lan. 1589- 


Yours moſt humbly affeQtionate, 


ED. SPENSER, 
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NSER, 


To the moſt bigh mightie and mag niſicent 
EMPRESSE | 
Renowmed for pietie vertve and all gratiovs government 
ELIZABETH a 
By the grace of God | 
QVEENE OF ENGLAND FRAVNCE 
AND IRELAND AND OF VIRGINIA 
Defendovr of the faith &c 
Her moſt hymbie ſervant 
EDMVND SPENSER © © 
Doth in all bumilitie 208 
DEDICATE PRESENT AND CONSECRATE 
THESE HIS LABOVRS 


To live with the cternitie of ber fame. 


Folame I, | Yn] Wo 


VERSES 


TO TUE AUTHOR QF 


THE FAERY QUEENE. 


A Viſion vpon this concept of The Faery Que ene. 


Me thought I ſaw the graue, where Laura lay, 
Wirhin that temple, where the veſtall fame 

Was wont to burne, and paſting by that way 

To ſee that buried duſt of liuing fame, 

Whoſe tumbe faire Loue, and fairer Vertue kept, 
All ſuddeinly I faw the Faery Queene; 

At whoſe approch the ſoul of Petrarke wept, 

And from thenceforth thoſe Graces were not ſeenc; 
For they this Queene attended, in whoſe ſteed 
Obliuion laid him down on Laura's herſe: 

Hereat the hardeſt ſtones were ſeen to bleed, 

And grones of buried ghoſtes the heuens did perſc; 
Where Homer's ſpright did tremble all for grietc, 
And curſt th' acceſſe of that celeſtiall theife. 


ANOTHER OF THE SAME. - 


Tur prayſe of meaner wits this Worke like profit 
brings, Iſings. 
As doth the cuckoe's ſong delight when Philumena 
If thou haſt formed right true Vertue's face herein, 
Vertue herſelfe can beſt diſcerne, to whom they wit- 
ten bin. | 


C5 


VERSES TO THE AUTHOR. xcix 


If thou haſt beautie prayſd, let her ſole lookes divine 
ludge ought therein be amis, and mend it by her eine, 
If chaſtitie want ought, or temperaunce her dew, _ * 
Bchold her princely mind —__ f and. write thy 
Queene anew. [ſore 
Meane while ſhe ſhall pereeiue Eh far her vertves 
Aboue the reach of all thar S or 2 as wrote of 
eon 
And thereby will excuſe and 8 thy good will 
Whoſe vertue- cannot be expreſt, but by an angel's 
quill; f Pos 
Of me no lines are lou'd, nor letters : are of price, 


Of all which ſpeak our Engliſh tongue, but thoſe of 
thy deuice. 


TO THE LEARNED SHEPHEARD. 


Colt vx, I ſee by thy new taken taſke, 

Some ſacred fury hath enricht thy braynes, 

That leades thy Muſe in bayghty verſe to maſke, 
And loath the layes that long to lowly ſwaynes ; 
That lifts thy notes from ſhepheardes unto kinges, 
Zo like the ligely lark that mounting ſinges. 


Thy lonely Roſalinde ſeemes now forlorne, 

And all thy gentle flockes forgotten quight, 

Thy chaunged hart now holdes thy ,pypes in ſcotne, 
Thoſe prety pypes that did thy mates delight ; 
Thoſe truſty mates, that loued thee ſo well, 

Whom thou gau'ſt mirth, as they gaue thee the bell. 
I ij 
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Yet as thou earſt with thy ſweet roundelayes, 
Didſt ſtirre to glee our laddes in homely bowers, 
So moughtſt thou now in theſe refyned layes, 
Delight the daintie eares of higher powers; 

And ſo mought they, in their deep ſcanning {kill, 
Alow and grace our en Per 5 ny yn 


And faire befall that Wer Queene of thine, 

In whoſe faire eyes Loue linckt with Vertue ſittes, 
Enſuſing by thoſe bewties fyers deuine 

Such high conceits into thy humble wittes, 

As raiſed hath poore paſtors oaten reedes 

From ruſtic tunes, to ebhavnt heroique deedes. 


So mought thy Red-croſſe knight with happy hand 

ViQorious be in that faire iſland's right, 

Which thou doſt rayle in type of Faery Land, 

Eliza's bleſſed field, that Albion hight; -»[foes, 

That ſhields her frlendes, and warres her mightie 

Vet ſtill with anne! n and pleutie, flowes. 

But Golly Shepetivans) dend with pleaſing ſtyle 

Thou feaſt the humour of the courtly trayne, 

Let not conceipt thy ſetled ſence beguile, 

Ne daunted be through enuy or diſdaine : 

Subiect thy dome to her empyring ſpright, 

{10m whence ons Muſe and all the world takes light. 
| ' HOBYNOLL, 
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VERSES TO THE AUTHOR, ci 


Faxar Thamis ſtreame, that from Ludd's ſtately 


Runſt paying tribute to the ocean ſeas, [towne, 
Let all thy Nymphes and Syrens of renowne 
Be ſilent, whyle this Bryttane Orpheus playes; _ 
Nere thy ſweet bankes there liues that ſacred crowne, 
Whoſe hand ſtrowes palme and never-dying bayes; 
Let all at once with thy ſoft murmuring ſowne 
Preſent het with this worthy poet's prayes ; 
For he hath taught hye drifts in ſhepberdes weedes, 
And dcepe conceites now ſinges in Faeries deedes. 

R. 8. 


Ga Avx Muſes march in triumph and with prayſes, 
Our Godeſſe here hath given you leaue to land, 
And biddes this rare diſpenſer of your graces 
Bow. downe his brow unto her ſacred hand. 
Deſerte findes dew in that moſt princely doome, 
In whoſe ſweete breſt are all the Muſes bredde ; 
So did that great Auguſtus erſt in Roome 
With leaues of fame adorne his poet's hedde. 
Faire be the guerdon of your Faery Queene, 
Euen of the faireſt that the world hath ſcene. 
H. B. 


Wurs tout Achilles heard of Helen's rape, 

And what reuenge the ſtates of Greece deuitd, 
Thinking by fleight the fatall warres to ſcape, 

In woman's weedes himſelfe he then diſguiſde; 

But this deuiſe Ulyſſes ſoon did ſpy, 

And brought him forth the ghaunce of warre to try. 
I it 


cdi VERSES TO THE AUTHOR, 


When Spenſer ſaw the fame was ſpredd ſo large 
Through Faery Land of their renowned Queene, 
Loth that his Muſe ſhould take fo great a charge, 
As in ſuch haughty matter to be ſeene, | 

To ſeeme a ſhepeheard then he made his choice; 
But Sidney heard him ſing, and knew his voice. 


And as Ulyſſes brought faire Thetis ſonne 
From his retyred life to menage armies; 

So Spenſer was by Sidney's ſpeaches wonne, 

To blaze her ſame, not fearing future harmes; | 
For well he knew his Muſe woyld ſoone be tyred 
In her high praiſe, that all the world admired: / 


Yet as Achilles in thoſe warlike frayes 
Did win the palme-from all the Grecian peeres; 
So Spenſer now,'to his immortall prayſe, 

Hath wonne the laurell quite from all his feres. 
What though his-taſke exceed a humaine witt, 
He is excuſed, ſith Sidney thought it fitt, 
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W. IL. 


Fo fooke vpon a worke of rare deuiſe, 

The which a workman ſetteth out to view, 
And not to yield it the deſerued priſe, 

That unto ſuch a workmanſhip is dew, 

Poth either prove the iudgment to be naught, 
Or elſe doth ſhew a mind with enuy fraught. 


VERSES TO THE AUTHOR. cut 


To labour to commend a peece of worke, 
Which no man goes about to diſcommend, 
Would raiſe a iealous doubt that there did lurke 
Some ſecret doubt, whereto the prayſe did tend; 
For when men know the goodneſs of the wyne, 
Tis needleſſe for the hoaſt to have a ſygne. 

Thus then to ſhew my iudgment to be ſuch 

As can diſcerne of colours blacke and white, 

As alls to free my minde from enuie's tuch, 
That neuer giues to any man his right, 

| here pronounce this workmanſhip is ſuch, 

As that no pen can ſet it forth too much, 


And thus I hang a garland at the dore, 

Not for to ſhew the goodneſs of the ware, 

But ſuch hath beene the cuſtome heretofore; 

And cuſtomes very hardly broken are : 

And when your taſt ſhall tell you this is trew, 

Then looke you give your hoaſt his utmoſt dew, 
1GNOT0, 
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SONNET s 
| SENT WITH 
THE FAERY QUEENE 
+ To ſeveral perſons of Quality by the Author, 


To the right honourable Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, Lord Iligh 
Chanctllor of England, &c. | 


Taos prudent heads that with their counſels wiſe 

Whylom the pillours of th' earth did ſuſtain, 

And taught ambitious Rome to tyranniſe, 

And in the neck of all the world to rayne, g 

Oft from thoſe graue affaires were wont abſtaine, 

With the ſweet lady Muſes for to play: ] 

So Ennivs, the elder Africane, 7 

So Maro oft did Cæſar's cares allay: v 
D 
U 


Ty So you great Lord, that with your counſell ſway 
| The burdeine of this kingdom mightily, 


| | With like delightes ſometimes may eke delay gi 
f The rugged brow of carefull Policy; v. 

| And to theſe ydle rymes lend litle ſpace, A 
I Which for their title's ſake may find more grace. Sy 
E. S. 4 
To the right honcurable the Lord Burleigh, Lord High To 


Threaſurer of England. 


4 To you, right noble Lord, whoſe carefull breſt 
| To menage of moſt grave affaires is bent, 
And on whoſe mightic ſhoulders moſt doth ref 
Ine burdcin of this kingdomes gouerument 


ligh 


High 


As the wide compaſſe of the firmament 

On Atlas' mighty ſhoulders is vpſtayd; 

Unfitly I theſe ydle rimes preſent, 

The labor of loſt time, and wit unſtayd: 

Yet if their deeper ſence be inly wayd, 

And the dim vele, with which from commune vew 

Their fairer parts are hid, afide be layd, 

Perhaps not vaine they may appeare to you. 

Such as they be, vouchſafe them to receaue, 

And wipe their faults out of your cenſure graue. 
* E. 8. 


To the right honourable the Earl of Oxenford, Lord High 
Chamberlayne of England, &c. 


Receive, moſt noble Lord, in gentle gree 
The vnripe fruit of an vnready wit, 

Which by thy countenaunce doth craue to bee 
Defended from foule enuie's poiſnous bit; 
Which ſo to doe may thee right well befit, 
Sith th'antique glory of thine aunceſtry 
Vnder a ſhady vele is therein writ, 

And eke thine owne long liuing memory, 
Succeeding them in true nobility z 

And alſo for the loue which thou doeſt beare 
To th' Heliconian ymps, and they to thee; 


They vnto thee, and thou to them moſt deare; 


Deare as thou art vnto thy ſelfe; ſo loue 


That loues and honours thee, as doth behove. 


E. 8. 
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To the right haneurable the Earle of Northumberland. 


Tur ſacred Muſes haue made alwaies clame 

To be the nourſes of nobility, 

Aud regittres of everlaſting fame, 

To all that arms profeſſe and cheualry; 

Then by like right the noble progeny, 

Which them ſucceed in fame and worth, are tyde 
I' embrace the ſeruicę of ſweete Poetry, 

By whoſe endeauours they are glorifide; 

And eke from all, of whom it is enuide, 

'To patronize the author of their praiſe, 


Which gives them life, that els would ſoone haue dide, 


And crownes their aſhes with immortall baies. 
To thee therefore, right noble Lord, I ſend 
This preſent of my pains, it to defend. 


E. 8. 


To the right honourable the Earle of Cumberland. 


Rrpovsrep Lord, in whoſe corageous mind 
The flowre, of cheualry, now blooſming faire, 
Doth promiſe fruite worthy the noble kind, 
Which of their praiſes haue left you the haire; 
To you this humble preſent I prepare, 

For loue of vertue and of martiall praiſe, 

To which though nobly ye inclined are, 

As goodlie well ye ſhew'd in late aſſaies, 

Yet brave enſample of long paſſed daics, 
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In which trew honor yee may faſhiond ſee, 
To like deſire of honour may ye raiſe, 
And fill your mind with magnanimitee. 
Receiue it, Lord, therefore as it was ment, 
For honour of your name and high deſcent. 
Z. 8. 


To the moſt honcurable and excellent Lord, the Earle f 
Eſſex, Great Maiſter of. the Horſe to ber Highneſſe, 
and Kuight of the noble Order of the Garter, &c. 


Macx1iricks Lord, whoſe vertues excellent 
Doe merit a moſt famous poet's witt 
To be thy living praiſes inſtrument, 
Yet doe not ſdeigne to let thy name be writt 
In this baſe Poem, for thee far vnfitt; 
Nought is thy worth diſparagcd thereby : 
But when my Muſe, whoſe fethers, nothing flitt, 
Doe yet but flagg, and lowly learne to fly, 
With bolder wing ſhall dare alofte to ſty 
Jo the laſt praiſes of this Faery Queene, 
Then ſhall it make more famous memory 
Of thine heroicke parts, ſuch as they beene : 
Till then vouchſafe thy noble countenaunce 
Jo theſe firſt labours needed furtheraunce. 
E. 8. 


eviii SONNETS, 


To the right honourable the Earle of Ormond and Offory. 


Rece1ve, moſt noble Lord, a ſimple taſte 

Of the wilde fruit which ſaluage ſoyl hath bred, 
Which being through long wars left almoſt waſte, 
With brutiſh batbariſme is ouerſpredd, 

And in ſo faire a land as may be redd, 

Not one Parnaſſus, nor one Helicone 

Left for ſweete Muſes to be harboured, 

But where thy ſelfe haſt thy brave manſione; 
There indeede dwel faire Graces many one, 
And gentle Nymphes, delights of learned wits, 
And in thy perſon without paragone 

All goodly bountie and true honour fits. 

Such therefore, as that waſted ſoyl doth yield, 


Receiue, dear Lord, in worth the fruit of barren field. 
; E. 8. 


To the right honourable the Lord Ch. Howard, Lord High 
Admiral of England, Knight of the noble Order of th: 
Garter, aud one of her Maieſte's priuie Counſel, &c, 


Av ye, braue Lord, whoſe goodly perſonage, 
And noble deeds, each other garniſhing, 

Make you enſample to the preſent age 

Of th' old heroes, whoſe famous offspring 

The antique pocts wont ſo much to ting, 

In this ſame pageaunt have a worthy place, 
Sith thoſe huge caſtles of Caſtilian king, 
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That vainly threatned kingdomes to difplace, 
Like flying doves, ye did before you chace 
And that proud people, woxen inſolent 
Through many victories, did firſt deface. 
Thy praiſe's cuerlaſting monument 
Is in this verſe engrauen ſemblably, 
That it may liue to all poſterity. 
E. S. 


To the right honourable the Lord of Hunſdon, High Cham- 
berlaine to her Maieſiy. 


Rexowmep Lord, that for your worthineſſe 

And noble deeds haue your deſerved place 

High in the fauour of that Empereſſe, 

The world's ſole glory and her ſexes grace; 

Here eke of right haue you a worthie place, 

Both for your neerneſs to that Faerie Queene, 

And for your owne high merit in like cace; 

Of which apparaunt proofe was to be ſeene, 

When that tumultuous rage and fearfull deene 

Of northerne rebels ye did pacify, 

And their diſloiall powre defaced clene, 

The record of enduring memory. 

Live, Lord, for euer in tRis laſting verſe, 

That all poſteritie thy honour may reherſe. 
E. 8. 


Folume J. K 
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To the moſt renou med and valiant lord, the Lord Grey of 
Wilton, Knight of the noble Order of the Garter, &c. 


Most noble Lord, the pillor of my life, 

And patron of my Muſe's pupillage, 

Throvgh whoſe large bountie poured on me rife, 

In the firſt ſeaſon of my feeble age, 

I now doe live, bound your's by vaſſalage: 

Sith nothing euer may redeeme, nor reaue 

Out of your endlefle debt ſo ſure a gage, 

Vouchſafe in worth this ſmall guift to receaue, 
Which in your noble hands for pledge I leaue 

Of all the reſt that I am tyde t'account ; 

Rude rymes, the which a ruſtic Muſe did weaue 

In ſavadge ſoyle, far from Parnaflo mount, 

And roughly wrought in an vnlearned loome : 
The which vouchſafe, dear Lord, your favourabſc 
doome. E. 8. 


To the right konourable the Lord of Bucthurſt, one of her 
Mateſtie's priuie Counſel. 


Is vain I think, right honourable Lord, 
By this rude ryme to memorize thy name, 
Whoſe learned Muſe hath writ her own record 
In golden verſe, worthy immortal fame : 

Thou much more fit (were leaſure to the ſame) 
Thy gracious ſouerain praiſes to compile, 
And her imperiall maieſtie to frame, 

In loftie numbers and heroicke tile. 

But ſith thou mayſt not ſo, giue leauc a while 
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To baſer wit his power therein to ſpend, 
Whoſe groſſe defaults thy daintie pea may file, 
And vnaduiſed ouerſights amend : 

But euermore vouchſafe it to maintaine 
Againſt vile Zoilus backbitings vaine. 


'y of 
xc. 


E. 8. 


To the right honourable Sir Fr. Walſingham Knight, prin- 


cipall Secretary to her Maie/ty, and of her honourable 
privy Counſel, 


Tuar Mantuane poet's incompared fpirit, 
Whoſe girland now is ſet in higheſt place, 
Had not Mecenas, for his worthy merit, 
It firſt aduaunſt to great Auguſtus grace, 
Might long perhaps haue lien in filence bace, 
Ne bene ſo much admir'd of later age. 
1 This lowly Muſe, that learns like ſteps to trace, 
E. 8. Flies for like aide unto your patronage, 
That are the great Mecenas of this age, 
F ber 2 2 
s wel to al that ciuel artes profeſſe 
As thoſe that are inſpir'd with martial rage, 
And craues protection of her feebleneſſe; 
Which if ye yield, perhaps ye may her rayſe 
ln bigger tunes to ſound your lining praiſe. 


E. 8. 
To the right noble lord and moſt valiaunt captain, Sir 
John Norris Knight, Lord Preſident of Monſter. 


Wuo euer gave more honourable prize 
To the ſweet Muſe then did the martiall crew, 
K ij 
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'That their brave deeds ſhe might immortallize 
In her ſhrill tromp, and ſound their praiſes dew ? 
Who then ought more to fauour her, then you, 
Moſt noble Lord, the honor of this age, 
And precedent of all that armes enſue ? 
Whoſe warlike proweſſe and manly courage, 
Tempred with reaſon and aduizement ſage, 
Hath fild fad Belgicke with victorious ſpoile, 
In Fraunce and Ireland left a famous gage, 
And lately ſhakt the Luſitanian ſoile? 
Sith then cach where thou haſt diſpredd thy fame, 
Loue him that hath eternized your name. 

E. S. 


To the right noble and valorous knight Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Lord Wardein of the Stanneryes, and Lieftenaunt of 
Cornewaile, 


To thee, that art the fommer's nightingale, 

Thy ſoueraine goddeſſes moſt deare delight, 

Why doe I ſend this ruſticke madrigale, 

That may thy tunefull eare unſeaſon quite ? 
Thou onely fit this argument to write, 

In whoſe high thoughts Pleaſure hath built her bowre, 
And dainty Love learnd ſweetly to endite. 

My rimes I know unſauory and ſowre, 

To taſte the ſtreames, that like a golden ſhowre 
Flow from thy fruitfull head, of thy loue's praiſe, 
Fitter perhaps to thonder martiall ſtowre, 

When fo thee liſt thy lofty Muſe to raiſ: : 
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Yet till that thou thy poeme wit make knowne, 
Let thy faire Cinthia's praiſes be thus rudely ſhowne. 
E. S. 


Ty the right honourable and moſt vertuous lady, the Counteſs 
of Pembroke, 


RemEMBRAUNCE of that moſt heroicke ſpirit, 

The heauens pride, the glory of our daies, 

Which now triumpheth through immortall merit 

Of his braue vertuzs, crownd with laſting baies, 

Of heuenlie bliſs and euerlaſting praies 

Who firſt my Muſe did lift out of the flore, 

To ſing his ſweet delights in low lie laies, 

Bids me, molt noble Lady, to adore 

His goodly image, lining euermore 

In the diuine reſemblaunce of your face, 

Which with your vertues ye embelliſh more, 

And natiue beauty deck with heuenlie grace: 

For his, and for your own eſpecial ſake, 

Vouchſafe from him this token in good worth to take, 
E. 8. 


To the moſt vertuous and beautifull lady, the Lady Carew. 


Ne may 1, without blot of endleſſe blame, 

You, faireſt Lady, leaue out of this place, 

But with remembraunce of your gracious name, 

Wherewith that courtly garlond moſt ye grace, 
K 11 
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cxiv 
And deck the world, adorne theſe verſes baſe ; 
Not that theſe few lines can in them compriſe 
"Thoſe glorious ornaments of heauenly grace 
Wherewith ye triumph ouer feeble eyes, 

And in ſubdued harts do tyranyſe; 

For thereunto doth need a golden quill, 

And ſiluer leaues, them righte to deuiſe, 

But to make humble preſent of good will; 
Which, when as timely meanes it purchaſe may, 


In ampler wiſe itſelie will forth diſplay. 
E. 8. 


To all the gratious and beautifull Ladies in the Court. 


Tue Chian peincter, when he was requird 

To pourtraict Venus in her perfect hew, 

To make his worke more abſolute, deſird 

Of all the faireſt maides to haue the vew. 

Much more me needs to draw the ſemblant trew, 
Of Beautie's Queene, the world's ſole wonderment, 
To ſharpe my ſence with ſundry beauties vew, 
And ſteale from each ſome part of ornament. 

If all the world to ſeeke 1 overwent, 

A fairer crew yet no where could I ſee, 

Then that braue Court doth to mine eie preſent, 
That the world's pride ſeems gathered there to bee: 
Of cach a part I ſtole by cunning thefte: 


Forgiue it me, faire Dames ! ſith leſſe ye haue not leſte. 
E. 8. 


. 


at, 


efte, 
E. 8. 


THE FAERY QUEENE 
BOOK I. 


Contayning 


The Legend of the Knight of the Red-craſſe, or of Holineſſe, 


I. 
Lo l, the man whoſe Muſe whylome did maſke 
As time her taught, in lowly ſhepheards weeds, 
Am now enforlſt a farre unfitter taſke, 
For trumpets ſterne to chaunge mine oaten reeds, 
And ſing of knights and ladies gentle deeds, 
Whoſe praiſes having ſlept in ſilence long, 
Me all too meane the ſacred Muſe areeds 
To blazon broade emongſt her learned throng : 
Fierce warres and faithful loves ſhall moralize my ſong. 
II. 
Help then, O holy Virgin! chiefe of Nyne, 
Thy weaker novice to perform thy will ; 
Lay forth out of thine everlaſting ſcryne 
The antique rolles which there lye hidden ſtill, 
Of Faerie knights and fayreſt Tanaquill, 
Whom that moſt noble Briton prince fo long 
Sought through the world, and ſuffered ſo much ill, 
That I mult rue his undeſerved wrong: [tong. 
O helpe thou my weake wit, and ſharpen my dull 
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III. 
And thou, moſt dreaded impe of higheſt Jove, 
Faire Venus' ſonne, that with thy cruell dart 
At that good knight ſo cunningly did(t rove, 
That glorious fire it kindled in his hart, 
Lay now thy deadly heben bowe apart, 
And with thy mother mylde come to mine ayde ; 
Come both, and with you bring triumphant Mart, 
In loves and gentle jollities arraid, 
After his murdrous ſpoyles and bloudie rage allayd. 
IV. 
And with them eke, O Goddeſſe heavenly bright, 
Mirrour of grace and majeſtie divine, 
Great Ladie of the greateſt Iſle, whoſe light 
LikePhebus' lampe throughout the world doth ſhine, 
Shed thy faire beames into my feeble eyne, 
And raiſe my thoughtes, too humble and too vile, 
To thinke of that true glorious type of thine, 
The argument of mine afHifted ſtile ; 
The which to hear vouchſafe, O deareſt dread ! a while. 


ne, 
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THE FAERY OUEENE. 


BOOK I. CANTOL 


The patron of true Holineſſe 
Foule Errour doth defeat; 
Hypocriſie, him to entrappe, 
Doth to his home entreate. 


I. 
A centLe knight was pricking on the plaine, 
Ycladd in mightie armes and filver ſhielde, 
Wherein old dints of deepe woundes did remaine, 
The cruel markes of many' a bloody fielde; 
Yet armes till that time did he never wield : 
His angry ſteede did chide his foaming bitt, 
As much diſdayning to the curbe to yield: 
Full jolly knight he ſeem'd, and faire did itt, 
As one for knightly giuſts and fierce encounters fitt. 
II. 
And on his breſt a bloodie croſſe he bore, 
The deare remembrance of his dying Lord, 
For whoſe ſweete ſake that glorious badge he wore, 
And dead, as living, ever him ador'd : 
Upon his ſhield the like was alſo ſcor'd, 
For ſoveraine hope, which in his helpe he had. 
Right, faithfull, true he was in deed and word ; 
But of his cheere did ſeeme too ſolemne fad ; 
Let nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad. 
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III. 
Upon a great adventure he was bond, 
That greateſt Glotiana to him gave, 
(That greateſt glorious Queene of Faery Lond) 
To winne him worſhippe, and her grace to have, 
Which of all earthly thinges he moſt did crave. 
And ever, as he rode, his hart did earnc 
Jo prove his puiſſance in battell brave 
Upon his foe, and his new force to lcarne; 
Upon his foe, a dragon horrible and ſtearne. 
IV. 
A lovely ladie rode him faire beſide, 
Upon a lowly aſſe more white then ſnow; 
Yet ſhe much whiter, but the ſame did hide 
Under a vele, that wimpled was full low; 
And over all a blacke ſtole ſhee did throw, 
As one that inly mournd : ſo was ſhe fad, 
And heavie fate upon her palfrey flow; 
Seemed in heart ſome hidden care ſhe had; 
And by her in a line a milke-white lambe ſbe lad. 
V. 
So pure and innocent, as that ſame lambe, 
She was in life and every vertuous lore, 
And by deſcent from royall lynage came 
Of ancient kinges and quecnes, that had of yore 
Their ſcepters ſtrecht from eaſt to weſterne ſhore, 
And all the world in their ſubjection held, 
Till that infernal feend with foule uprore 
Forwaſted all their land, and them expeld; [peld. 
Whom to avenge, ſhe had this knight from far com- 
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VI. 
Behind her farre away a dwarfe did lag, 
That laſie ſeemd, in being ever laſt, 
Or wearied with bearing of her bag 
Of needments at his backe. Thus as they paſt, 
The day with cloudes was ſuddeine overcaſt, 
And angry Jove an hideous ſtorme of raine 
Did poure into his leman's lap ſo faſt, 
That everie wight to ſhrowd it did conſtrain ; 
And this faire couple eke to ſhroud themſelves were 
VII. [fain. 
Enforſt to ſeeke ſome covert nigh at hand, 
A ſhadie grove not farr away they ſpide, 
That promiſt ayde the tempett to withſtand, 
Whoſe loftie trees, yclad with ſommer's pride, 
Did ſpred ſo broad, that heaven's light did hide, 
Not perceable with power of any ſtarr ; 
And all within were pathes and alleies wide, 
With footing worne, and leading inward farre : 
Faire harbour that them ſeems, ſo in they entred arre. 
VIII. 
And foorth they paſſe, with pleaſure forward led, 
Joy ing to heare the birdes ſweete harmony, 
Which therein ſhroudcd from the tempeſt dred, 
Seemd in their ſong to ſcorne the eruell (ky. 
Much can they praiſe the trees ſo ſtraight and hy, 
The ſayling pine, the cedar proud and tall, 
The vine-propp elme. the poplar never dry, 
The builder oake. ſole king of forreſts all, 
The aſpine, good for ſtaves, the cyprefle funerall, 
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IX. 
The laurell, meed of mightie conquerours 
And poets ſage, the firre that weepeth ſtill, 
The willow, worne of forlorne paramours, 
The eugh, obedient to the bender's will, 
The birch for ſhaftes, the ſallow for the mill, 
The mirrhe ſweete- bleeding in the bitter wound, 
The warlike beech, the aſh for nothing ill, 
The fruitfull olive, and the platane round, 
The carver holme, the maple, ſeeldom inward ſound, 
X. 
Led with delight they thus beguile the way, 
Untill the bluſtring ſtorme is overblowne; 
When weening to returne, whence they did ſtray, 
They cannot finde that path, which firſt was ſhowne, 
But wander too and fro in waies unknowne, 
Furtheſt from end then, when they neereſt weene, 
That makes them doubt their wits be not their owne: 
So many pathes, ſo many turnings ſeene, 
That which of them to take in diverſe doubt they beene. 
XI. 
At laſt reſolving forward ſtill to fare, 
Till that ſome ende they find, or in or out, 
That path they take that beaten ſeemd moſt bare, 
And like to lead the labyrinth about; 
Which when by tract they hunted had throughout, 
At length it brought them to a hollowe cave | 
Amid the thickeſt woods. The champion ſtout | 
Eftſoones diſmounted from his courſer brave, 
Aud to the dwarſe a while his needleſs ſpere he gave. ? 
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XII. 
Be well aware,“ qnoth then that ladie milde, 
© Leſt ſuddame miſchiefe ye too raſh projoke : 
© The danger hid,' the place unknowne and wilde, 
0 Breedes Ureadfull doubts: oft ſire is without ſmoke, 
„% And perill without ſhow : therefore your ſtroke, 
Sir Knight, with-hold, till further tryall made.“ 
Ah, Ladic,” ſayd he,“ ſhame were to revoke 
„The forward footing for an hidden ſhade: 
© Vertue-gives herſelf light through darkneſſe ſor to 
XIII. [wade,” 
© Yea but,” quoth ſhe, ©* the peril of this place 
better wot then you, thobgh' nowe too late 
To wiſh you backe returne with foule diſgrace; 
© Yet wiſedome warnes, whileſt foot is in the gate, 
To ſtay the ſteppe, ere forced to retrate. 
* This is the Wandring Wood, this Errour's den, 
* A monſter vile, whom God and man does hate: 
© Therefore I read beware.” Fly, fly,” quoth then 
The fearcfull dwarfe; ** this is no place for living 
XIV. men.“ 
But full of fire and greedy hardiment, 
The youthful knight could not for ought be ſtaide, 
But forth unto the darkſom hole he went, 
And looked in : his gliſtring armor made 
A litle glooming light, much like a ſhade, 
By which he ſaw the ugly monſter plaine, 
Halfe like a ſerpent horribly diſplaide, 
But th*other halfe did woman's ſhape retaine, 
Moſt lothſom, filthie, foule, and full of vile diſdainc. 
Volume I, J. 
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XV. 
And as ſhe lay upon the durtie ground, 
Her huge long taile her den all overſpred, 
Yet was in knots and many boughtes upwound, 
Pointed with mortall ſting : of her there bred 
A thouſand yong ones, which ſhe dayly fed, 
Sucking upon her poiſnous dugs; each one 
Of ſundrie ſhapes, yet all ill-favored : 
Soone as that uncouth light upon them ſhone, 
Into her mouth they crept, and ſuddain all were gone, 
XVI. 
Their dam upſtart out of her den effraide, 
And ruſhed forth, hurling her hideous taile 
About her curſed head, whoſe folds diſplaid, 
Were ſtretcht now forth at length without entraile. 
She lookt about, and ſeeing one in mayle, 
Armed to point, ſought backe to turne againe; 
For light ſne hated as the deadly bale, 
Ay wont in deſert darkneſs to remaine, 
Where plain none might her ſee, nor ſhe ſee any plaine, 
XVII. 
Which when the valiant elfe perceiv'd, he lept 
As lyon fierce upon the flying pray, 
And with his trenchand blade her boldly kept 
From turning backe, and forced her to ſtay : 
Therewith enrag'd ſhe loudly gan to bray, 
And turning fierce, her ſpeckled taile advaunſt, 
Threatning her angrie ſting him to diſmay ; 
Who novght aghaſt his mightie hand enhaunſt; 
Theſtroke down fromher head untohei ſhoulder glaunſt. 
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XVIII. 
Much daunted with that dint her ſence was dazd, 
Yet kindling rage, herſelfe ſhe gathered round, 
And all attonce her beaſtly bodic raizd 
With doubled forces high above the ground : 
Tho wrapping up her wrethed ſterne arownd, 
Lept fierce upon his ſhield, and her huge traine 
All ſuddenly about his body wound, 
That hand or foot to ſtirr he ſtrove in vaine. 
God helpe the man ſo wrapt in Errour's endleſſe traine. 
XIX. 
His lady, ſad to ſee his ſore conſtraint, 
Cride out, Now, now, Sir Knight, ſhew what ye bee; 
«© Add faith unto your force, and be not faint : 
e Strangle her, els ſhe ſure will ſtrangle thee.” 
That when he heard, in great perplexitie, 
His gall did grate for griete and high diſdaine, 
And knitting all his force, got one hand free, 
Wherewith he grypt her gorge with ſo great paine, 
That ſoone to looſe her wicked bandsdid her conſtraine. 
Therewith ſhe ſpewd out of her filthie maw 
A floud of poyſon horrible and blacke, 
Full of great lumps of fleſh and gobbets raw, 
Which ſtunck ſo vildly, that it forſt him ſlacke 
His graſping hold, and from her turne him backe: 
Her vomit full of bookes and papers was, 
With loathly frogs and toades, which eyes did lacke, 
And creeping ſought way in the weedy gras: 
Her filthie parbreake all the place defiled has. 
Li 
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XXI. 

As when old Father Nilus gins to ſwell - 

With timely pride above the Acgyptian vale, 

His fattie waves doe fertile ſlime out well, 

And overflow each plaine and lowly dale; 

But u hen his later ſpring gius to avale, 

Huge heaps of mudd he leaves, wherin there breed 

Jen thoufand kindes of creatures, partly male 

And partly femall, of his fruitful ſeed: 

Such uglymonſtrous ſhapes elſwhere mayno man reed. 
XXII. 

The ſame ſo ſore annoyed has the knight, 

That wel- nigk choked with the deadly ſtinke, 

His forces faile, ne can no lenger fight. 

Whoſe corage when the feend perceivd to ſhrinke, 

She poured forth out of her helliſh ſinke 

Her fruitful curſed ſpawne of ſerpents ſmall, 

Deformed monſters, fowle, and blacke as inke, 

Which ſwarming all about his legs did crall, 

And him encombred fore, but could not hurt at all. 
XXIII. 

As gentle ſnepheard in ſweete eventide, 

When ruddy Phœbus gins to welke in weſt, 

High on an hill, his flocke to vewen wide, 

Markes which doe byte their haſty ſupper beſt; 

A cloud of cumbrous gnattes doe him moleſt, 

All ſtriving to infixe their feeble ſtinges, 

That from their noyance he no where can reſt, 

But with his clowniſh hands their tender wings 

He bruſheth oft, and oft doth mar their murmurings. 
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XXIV. 

Thus ill beſtedd, and fearefull more of ſhame 

Then of the certeine perill he ſtood in, 

Halfe furious unto his foe he came, 

(Reſolvd in minde all ſuddenly to win, 

Or ſoone to loſe, before he once would lin) 

And ſtroke at her with more then manly force; 

That from her body, full of filthie fin, 

He raft her hatefull heade without remorſe : 

A ſtreame of cole- black blood forth guſhed from her 
XXV. [corſe, 

Her ſcattred brood, ſoone as their parent deare 

They ſaw ſo rudely falling to the ground, 

Groning full deadly all with troublous feare, 

Gathred themſelves about her body round, 

Weening their wonted entrance to have found 

At her wide mouth ; but being there withſtood, 

They flocked all about her bleeding wound, 

And ſacked up their dying mother's bloud, 

Making her death their life, and eke her hurt their good. 
XXVI. 

That deteſtable ſight him much amazd, 

To fee th' unkindly impes of heaven accurſt 

Devoure their dam; on whom while ſo he gazd, 

Having all ſatisfide their bloudy thurſt, 

Their bellies ſwolne he ſaw with fulneſſe burſt, 

And bowels guſhing forth: well worthy end 

Of ſuch as drunke her life, the which them nurſt. 

Now needeth him no lenger labour ſpend, [contend, 

His foes have ſlaine themſelves, with whom he ſhould 
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XXVI. 

His lady, ſeeing all that chaunſt from farre, 

Approcht in haſt to greet his victorie, 

And ſaide, Faire Knight, borne under happie ſtarre, 

* Who ſee your vanquiſht foes before you lye, 

„Well worthie be you of that armory, 

© Wherein yo have great glory wonne this day, 

And proov'd your ſtrength on a ſtrong enimie, 

VJour firſt adventure: many ſuch I pray, 

And henceforth ever with that like ſucceed it may.“ 
XXVII.. 

Then mounted he upon his ſteede againe, 

And with the lady back ward ſought to wend: 

That path he kept which beaten was molt plaine, 

Ne ever would to any by-way bend; 

But ſtill did follow. one unto the end, 

The which at-laſt out of the wood them brought: 

So forward on his way (with God to frend) 

He paſſed forth, and new adventure ſought : 

Long way he traveiled before he heard of ought. 
XXIX. 

At length they chaunſt to meet upon the way 

An aged lire, in long blacke weedes yclad, 

His feete all bare, his beard all hoarie gray, 

And by his belt his booke he hanging had; 

Sober he ſeemde, and very ſagely ſad, 

And to the ground his eyes were lowly bent, 

Simple in ſhew, and voide of malice bad; 

And all the way he praycd as he went, 

And often knockt his breſt, as one that did repent. 
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XXX. 

He faire the knight ſaluted, louting low, 

Who faire him quited, as that courteous was; 

And after aſked him, if he did know 

Of ſtraunge adventures which abroad did pas? 

© Ah! my dear Sonne,“ quoth he, how ſhould, alas! 

&« Silly old man, that lives in hidden cell, 

„ Bidding his beades all day for his treſpas, 

„ 'Tydings of warre and worldly trouble tell? 

© With holy father fits not with ſuch thinges to mell. 
XXXI. 

But if of daunger, which hereby doth dwell, 

© And home-bredd evil, ye deſire to heare, 

Of a ſtraunge man I can you tidings tell, 

& That waſteth all this countrie farre and neare.” 

* Of ſuch,” ſaid he, I chiefly doe inquere; 

© And ſhall thee well rewarde to ſhew the place 

* In which that wicked wight his dayes doth weare; 

For to all knighthcod it is foule diſgrace 

That ſuch. a curſed creature lives ſo long a ſpace.” 
XXXII. 

Far hence,” quoth he, © in waſtfull wilderneſſe 

His dwelling is, by which no living wight 

May ever paſſe, but thorough great diſtreſſe.“ 

** Now,” ſaide the ladic, ** draweth toward night; 

And well I wote, that of your later fight 

Le all forwearicd be: for what ſo ſtrong, 

gut wanting reſt will alſo want of might? 

The ſunne, that meaſures heaven all day long, 

At night doth baite his ſteedes the ocean waves 
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XXXIII. 
« Then with the ſunne take, Sir, your timely reſt, 
And with new day new worke at once begin: 
% Untroubled night, they ſay, gives counſell beſt,” 
„ Right well, Sir Knight, ye have adviſed bin,” 
Quoth then that aged man; the way to win 
is wiſely to adviſe. Now day is ſpent, 
© Therefore with me ye may take up your in 
For this ſame night.” The Knight was well content; 
So with that godly father to his home they went. 
XXXIV. 
A little lowly hermitage it was, 
Downe in a dale, hard by a foreſt's ſide, 
Far from reſort of people that did pas 
In traveill to and froe: a litle wyde 
There was an holy chappell edifyde, 
Wherein the hermite dewly wont to ſay 
His holy things each morne and eventyde; 
Thereby a chriſtall ſtreame did gently play, 
Which from a ſacred ſountaine welled forth alway, 
XXXV. 
Arrived there, the litle houſe they fill, 
Ne looke for entertainement where none was; 
Reſt is their feaſt, and all thinges at their will: 
The nobleſt mind the beſt contentment has. 
With faire diſcourſe the evening fo they pas; 
For that olde man of pleaſing wordes had ſtore, 
And well could file his tongue, as ſmooth as glas: 
He told of ſaintes and popes, and evermore 
He ſtrowd an Ave-Mary after and before. 
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XXXVI.- 

The drouping-night thus. creepeth on them faſt, 

And the fad. bumor loading their eyerliddes, 

As meſſenger.of Morpheus on them caſt. 

Sweet ſlombring dea, the which to ſleep them biddes: 

Unto their lodgings then his gueſtes be riddes; 

Where when all drownd in deadly fleepe he findes, 

He to his ſtudie goes, and there, amiddes 

His magick boakes, and artes of ſundrie kindes, 

He fecks out mighty charmes to trouble ſteepy mindes. 
XXXVII. 

Then chooſing out few: words moſt horrible, 

(Let none them read) thereof did verſes frame, 

With which, and other ſpelles like terrible, 

He bad awake blacke Plutoe's grieſly dame; 

And curſed Heven, and ſpake reproachful ſhame 

Of higheſt God, the Lord of life and light. 

A bold bad man, that dar'd to call by name 

Great Gorgon, prince of darknes and dead night, 

At which Cocytus quakes, and Styx is put to flight. 
XXXVIIL. 

And forth he cald, out of deepe darknes dredd, 

Legions of ſprights, the which, like litle flyes, 

Fluttring about his ever-damned hedd, 

Awaite, whereto their ſervice he applyes, 

To aide his friendes, or fray his enimies: 

Of thoſe he choſe out two, the ſalſeſt twoa, 

And fitteſt for to forge true-ſeeming lyes; 

The one of them. he gave a meſſage. too, 

The other by himſelſe ſtaide other worke to doo. 
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XXXIX. 

He making ſpeedy way through ſperſed ayre, 

And through the world of waters wide and deepe, 

To Morpheus' houſe doth haſtily repaire. 

Amid the bowels of the earth full ſteepe, 

And low, where dawning day doth never peepe, 

His dwelling is; there Tethys his wet bed 

Doth ever waſh, and Cynthia ſtill doth ſteepe, 

In ſilver deaw, his ever-drouping hed, 

Whiles ſad Night over him her mantle black doth 
XL. ſpred. 

Whoſe double gates he findeth locked faſt, 

The one faire fram'd of burniſht yvory, 

'The other all with ſilver overcaſt; 

And wakeful dogges before them farre doe lye, 

Watching to baniſh Care their enimy, 

Who oft is wont to trouble gentle ſleepe. 

By them the ſprite doth paſſe in quietly, 

And unto Morpheus comes, whom drowned deepe 
In drowſie fit he findes; of nothing he takes keepe. 
XLI. 

And more to lulle him in his ſlumber ſoft, 

A trickling ſtreame from high rock tumbling downe, 
And ever-drizling raine upon the loſt, 

Mixt with a murmuring winde, much like the ſowne 
Of ſwarming bees, did caſt him in a ſwowne. 

No other noyſe, nor peoples troublous cryes, 

As ſtill are wont t'annoy the walled towne, 

Might there be heard; but careleſſe Quiet lyes, 
Wrapt in eternall ſilence farre from enimyes. 
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XLII. 

The meſſenger approching to him ſpake, 

But his waſte wordes retournd to him in vaine; 

So ſound he ſlept, that nought mought him awake. 

Then rudely he him thruſt, and puſht with paine, 

Whereat he gan to ſtretch ; but he againe 

Shooke him fo hard, that forced him to ſpeake. 

As one then in a dreame, whoſe dryer braine 

Is toſt with troubled fights and fancies weake, 

He mumblcd ſoft, but would not all his ſilence breake. 
XLIII. 

The ſprite then gan more boldly him to wake, 

And threat ned unto him the dreaded name 

Of Hecate; whereat he gan to quake, 

And lifting up his lompiſh head, with blame 

Halfe angrie, aſked him, for what he came ? 

* flether,” quoth he, © me Archimago ſent, 

© He that the ſtubborne ſprites can wiſely tame, 

He bids thee to him ſend for his intent 

A fit falſe Dreame, that can delude the ſleepers 
XLIV. ſent.“ 

The god obayde; and calling forth ſtraight way 

A diverſe Dreame out of his priſon darke, 

Delivered it to him, and downe did lay 

His heavie head, devoide of careful carke, 

Whoſe fences all were ſtraight henumbd and ſtarke. 

He backe returning by the yvorie dore, 

Remounted up as light as chearefull larke, 

And on his litle winges the Dreame he bore 

ln haſt unto his lord, where he him left afore: 
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XLV. 
Who all this'while; with charmes and hidden artes, 
Had made a lady of that other ſpright, 
And fram'd of liquid 'ayre her tender partes, 
So lively, and ſo like in all mens ſight, 
That weaker fence it could have raviſht quight : 
The makers ſelfe, for all his wondrous witt, 
Was nigh beguiled with ſo goodly fight. 
Her all in white he clad, and over it 
Caſt a black ſtole, moſt like to ſeeme for Una fit. 
XLVI. 
Now when that ydle Dreame was to him brought, 
Unto that elfin knight he bad him fly, 
Where he ſlept ſoundly, void of evil thought, 
And with falſe ſhewes abnſe his fantaſy, 
In ſort as he him ſchooled' privily : 
And that new creature, borne without her dew, 
Full of the maker's goyle, with uſage ly 
He taught to imitate that lady trew, 


Whoſe ſemblance ſhe did carrie under feigoed hew. Mo 
XLVII. 

Thus well inſtructed to their worke they haſte; pes 

ne 


And comming where the knight in ſlomber lay, 


The one upon his hardie head him plaſte, He | 
And made him dreame of loves and Juſtſull play, But 
That nigh his manly hart did melt away, He f 
Bathed in wanton blis and wicked joy : Toy 
Then ſeemed him his lady by him lay, Wrir 
And to him playnd, how that falſe winged boy Tho 
Her chaſte hart had ſubdewd to learne Dame Plea- ag 
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XLVIII. 
And ſhe herſelfe, of beautie toveraipne queene, 
Fayre Venus, feemde unto his bed to bring 
Her, whom he waking evermore- did weene 
To bee the chafteſt flowre that ayodid fpring 
On earthly braunch, the daughter of a king, 
Now a looſe leman to vile ſervice bound: 
And eke the Graces feemed all to fing, 
Hymen, 16 Hy men, dauneing all around; 
Whylſt freſhefl Flora her with yvie girlond crownd. 
XLIX. 
In this great paſſion of unwonted luſt, 
Or wonted feare of doing ought amiſs, 
He ſtarteth up, as ſeeming to miſtruſt 
Some ſecret ill, or hidden foe of his; 
Lo there before his face his lad ie is, 
Under blacke ſtole hyding her bayted hooke ; 
b And as halfe bluſhing offred him to kis, 
With gentle blandiſtment and lovely looke, 
Moſt like that virgin true which for her knight him 


J. 


* L. [tooke, 
All cleane diſmayd to fee ſo uncouth fight, 

b And halfe enraged at her ſhameleſſe guiſe, 

1 He thought have flaine her in his fierce deſpight; 
But haſtie heat tempring with ſufferance wiſe, 

ay, He ſtayde his hand, and gan himſelfe adviſe 
To prove his ſenſe, and tempt her feigned truth. 
Wringing her hands in wemens pitteous wiſe, 

| Tho can ſhe weepe, to ſtirre up gentle ruth 
* Both for her noble blood, and for her tender youth. 
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LI. 
And ſayd, Ah! Sir, my liege lord, and my love, 
„ Shall I accuſe the hidden cruell fate, 
« And mightie cauſes wrought in heaven above, 
«© Or the blind god, that doth me thus amate, 
«© For hoped love to winne me certaine hate? 
« Yet thus perforce he bids me do or die. 
Die is my dew; yet rew my wretched ſtate 
© You, whom my hard avenging deſtinie 
* Hath made judge of my life or death indifferently, 
LII. 
© Your owne deare ſake forſt me at firſt to leave 
« My father's kingdom, - there ſhe ſtopt with teares; 
Her ſwollen hart her ſpeech ſeemd to bereave : 
And then againe begun,“ My weaker yeares, 
« Captiv'd to fortune and frayle worldly feares, 
« Fly to your fayth for ſuccour and ſure ayde : 
* Let me not die in languor and long teares.“ 
„Why, dame, quothhe,* what hath ye thus diſmayd? 
« What frayes ye, that were wont to comfort me af- 
LUI. [frayd!“ 
Love of your ſelfe,”” ſhe ſaide, ** and deare conſtraint 
Lets me not ſleepe, but waſte the wearie night 
In ſecret anguiſh and unpitticd plaint, 
* Whiles you in careleſſe ſleepe are drowned quight. 
Her doubtſull words made that redoubted knight 
Suſpect her truth; yet ſince no' untruth he knew, 
Her fawning love with foule diſdaineſull ſpight 
He would not ſhend, but ſaid, © Dcare dame, I rew, 
That for my ſake unknowne ſuch gricſe unto you. 
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LIV. 
0 Aſſure your ſelfe, it fell not all to ground; 
For all ſo deare as life is to my hart, 
© ] deeme your love, and hold me to you hound: 
Ne let vaine fears procure your needleſſe ſmart, 
„ Where cauſe is none; but to your reſt depart.” 
Not all content, yet ſeemd ſhe to appeaſe 
Her mournefull plaintes, beguiled of her art, 
And fed with words, that could not choſe but pleaſe : 
So ſlyding ſoftly forth ſhe turnd as to her eaſe. 

LV. 
Long after lay he muſing at her mood, 
Much griev'd to thinke that gentle dame fo light, 
For whoſe defence he was to (hed his blood. 
At laſt dull wearines of former fight 
Having yrockt aſleep his irkeſome ſpright, 
That troublous Dreame gan freſhly toſſe his braine 
With bowres, and beds, and ladies deare delight : 
But when he ſaw his labour all was vaine, 
With that misformed ſpright he backe returnd againe. 
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The zuilefull great enchaunter parts 

The Redcroſſe knight from Truth; 

In whoſe ſtead faire Fallhood Reps, 

And workes him woefull ruth. | 


I. 
By this the northerne wagoner had ſet. 
His ſevenfold teme behind the ſtedfaſt ſtarre, 
That was in ocean waves yet never wet, 
But firme is fixt, and ſendeth light from farro 
To all that in the wide deepe wandring arre: 
And chearcfull chaunticlere with his note ſhrill 
Had warped once, that Phœbus' fiery carre 
In haſt was climbing up the eaſterne hill, 
Full envious that Night fo long his roome did fill. 
II. 
When thoſe accurſed meſſengers of hell, 
That feigning Dreame, and that faire-forged ſpright, 
Came to their wicked maiſter, and gan tell 
Their booteleſſe paines, and ill- ſucceeding night: 
Who all in rage to ſee his ſkilfull might 
Deluded fo, gan threaten helliſh paine, 
And ſad Proſerpine's wrath, them to affright: 
But when he ſaw his threatning was but vaine, 
He caſt about, and ſearcht his baleful bokes againe, 
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III. 
F.ftſoones he tooke that miſcreated faire, 
And that falſe other ſpright, on whom he ſpred 
A ſeeming body of the ſubtile aire, 
Like a young ſquire, in loves and luſtyhed 
His wanton daies that ever looſely led, 
Without regard of armes and dreaded fight : 
Thoſe two he tooke, and in a ſecrete bed, 
Covered with darkenes and miſdeeming night, 
Them both together laid, to joy in vaine delight. 
IV. : 
Forthwith he runnes with feigned-faithfull haſt 
Unto his gueſt, who after troublous ſights 
And dreames gan now to take more ſound repaſt; 
Whom ſuddenly he wakes with fearful frights, 
As one aghaſt with feends or damned ſprights, 
And to him calls,“ Riſe, riſe, unhappy ſwaine, 
„That here wex old in ſleepe, whiles wicked wights 
* Have knit themſelves in Venus' ſhameful chaine : 
Come ſee where your falſe lady doth her honor 
V. ſtaine.“ 
All in amaze he ſuddenly up ſtart 
With ſword in hand, and with the old man went; 
Who ſoone him brought into a ſecret part, 
Where that falſe couple were full cloſely ment 
In wanton luſt and leud enbracement : 
Which when he ſaw, he burnt with gealous fire; 
The eie of Reaſon was with rage yblent, 
And would have ſlaine them in his furious ire, 
But hardly was reſtreined of that aged fire, 
MI ij 
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VL 

Retourning to his bed in torment great, 

And bitter anguiſh of his guilty ſight, 

He could not reſt, but did his ſtout heart cat, 

And waſt his. inward gall with deepe defpight, 

Yrkeſome of life, and too long lingring night. 

At laſt faire Heſperus in higheſt (kie 

Had ſpent his lampe, and brought forth dawning light; 

Then up he roſe, and clad him haſtily; 

The dwarfe him brought his (teed ; ſo both away do fly. 
VII. 

Now when the roſy-fingred. Morning faire, 

Weary of aged Tithones ſaffron bed, 

Had ſpread her purple robe through deawy aire, 

And the high hils Titan diſcovered, 

The royall virgin ſhooke off drouſyhed, 

And riſing forth out of her baſer bowre, 

Lookt for her knight, who far away was fled, 

And for her dwarfe, that wont to watt cach howre ; 
Ihen gan ſhe wail and weepe to ſee that woeful ſtowre, 
VIII. 

And after him ſhe rode with ſo much ſpeede 

As her ſlowe beaſt could make; but all in vaine: 
For him ſo far had borne his light- foot ſteede, 
Pricked with wrath and fiery fierce diſdaine, 
That him to follow was but fruitleſſe paine: 
Yet ſhe her weary limbes would never reſt; 

But every hil and dale, each wood and plane, 
Did ſearch, ſore grieved in her gentle breſt, 

He ſo ungently left her, whome ſhe loved beſt, 
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IX. 
But ſubtill Archimago, when his gueſts 
He ſaw divided into double parts, 
And Una wandring in woods and ſorreſts, 
(Th'end of his drift) he praiſd his diveliſh arts, 
That had fuch might over true- meaning harts: 
Yet reſts not ſo, but other meanes doth make, 
How he may worke unto her further ſmarts 
For her he hated as the hiſſing ſnake, 
And in her many troubles did molt pleaſure take. 
X. 
He then deviſde himſelfe how to diſguiſe; 
For by his mighty ſcience he could take 
As many formes and ſhapes in ſeeming wiſe 
As ever Proteus to himſelſe could make: 
Sometime a fowle, ſometime a fiſh in lake, 
Now like a foxe, now like a dragen fell; 
That of himſelfe he ofte for. feare would quake, 
And oft would flie away. O who can tell 
The hidden powre of herbes, and might of magick 
XI. ſpell? 
But now ſcemde beſt the perſon to put on 
Of that good knight, his late beguiled gueſt. 
In mighty armes he was yclad anon, 
And ſilver ſhield ; upon his coward breſt 
A bloody crofle, and on his craven creſt 
A bounch of heares diſcolourd diverſly. 
Full iolly knight he ſeemde, and wel addreſt; 
And when he fate uppon his courſer free, 
2aint George himſelfe ye would have deemed him to be. 
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XII. 
But he, the knight whoſe ſemblaunt he did beare, 
The true Saint George, was wandred far away, 
Still flying from his thoughts and gealous feare; 
Will was his guide, and griefe led him aſtray. 
At laſt him chaunſt to meete upon the way 
A faithleſſe Sarazin, all armde to point, 
In whoſe great ſhield was writ with letters gay 
Sansfoy : full large of limbe and every joint 
He was, and cared not for God or man a point. 
XIII. 
Hee had a faire companion of his way, 
A goodly lady clad in ſcarlot red, 
Purfled with gold and pearle of rich aſſay, 
And like a Perſian mitre on her hed 
Shee wore, with crowns and owches garniſhed, 
The which her laviſh lovers te her gave: 
Her wanton palfrey all was overſpred 
With tinſell trappings, woven like a wave, 
Whoſe bridle rung with golden bels and boſſes brave. 
XIV. 
With faire diſport, and courting dalliaunce, 
She intertainde her lover all the way ; 
But when ſhe ſaw the knight his ſpeare advaunce, 
Shee ſoone left off her mirth and wanton play, 
And bad her knight addreſſe him to the fray ; 
His foe was nigh at hand. He, prickte with pride, 
And hope to winne his ladies hearte that day, 
Forth ſpurred faſt : adowne his cour ſer's ſide 


The red bloud trickling ſtaind the way as he did ride. 
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XV. 
The Knight af the Red- eroſſe, when him he ſpide 
Spurring fo hote with rage diſpiteous, 
Gan fairely couch his ſpeare, and towards ride. 
Soone meete they both; both fell and furious, 
That daunted with their forces hideous 
Their ſteeds due ſtagger, and amazed ſtand; 
And eke themſelves, tao. rudely rigorous, 
Aſtonied with the ſtroke of their one hand, 
Doe backe rebutte, and each to other yealdeth land. 
XVI. 
As when two rams, ſtird with ambitious pride, 
Fight for the rule of the rich- fleeced flocke, 
Their horned fronts ſo. fierce on either ſide 
Doe meete, that with the terror af the ſhocke 
Aſtonied both ſtand ſenceleſſe as a blocke, 
Forget full of the hanging victory: 
So ſtood theſe twaige, unmoved as a rocke, 
Both ſtaring fierce, and holding idely 
The broken reliques of their former cruelty. 
XVII. 
The Sarazin, ſore daunted with the buffe, 
Snatcheth his ſword, and fiercely to him flies, 
Who well it wards, and quyteth cuff with cuff: 
Each others equall pui ſſaunce envies, 
And through their iron ſides with cruell ſpies 
Does ſeeke to perce ; repining courage yields 
No foote to foe; the flaſhing fier flies, 
As from a forge, out of their burning ſhields, 
Andſtreams of purple bloud new die the verdantſields. 
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XVIII. 
5 Curſe on that croſſe.” quoth then the Sarazin, 
© That keeps thy body from the bitter fitt ; 
Dead long ygoe, I wote, thou haddeſt bin, 
& Had not that charme from thee forwarned itt; 
© But yet I warne thee now aſſured ſitt, 
& And hide thy head.” Therewith upon his creſt 
With rigor ſo outrageous he ſmitt, 
That a large ſhare it hewd out of the reſt, 


And glauncing downe his ſhield from blame him fairly 
XIX. [bleſt. 


Who thereat wondrous wroth, the ſleeping ſpark 

Of native vertue gan eftſoones revive; 

And at his haughty helmet making mark, 

So hugely ſtroke, that it the ſteele did rive, 

And cleft his head. He tumbling downe alive, 

With bloudv mouth his mother Earth did kis, 

Greeting his grave: his grudging ghoſt did ſtrive 

With the fraile fleſh ; at laſt it flitted 1s 

Whether the ſoules doe fly of men that live amis. 
XX, 

The tady, when ſhe ſaw her champion fall, 

Like the old ruines of a broken towre, 

Staid not to waile his woefull funerall, 

But from him fled away with all her powre; 

Who after her as haſtily gan ſcowre, 

Bidding the dwarfe with him to bring away 

The Sarazin's ſhield, ſigne of the conqueroure. 

Her ſoone he overtooke, and bad to ſtay, 

For preſent cauſe was none of dread her to diſmay. 
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XXI. 
Shee turning backe, with ruefull countenaunce 
Cride, ©* Mercy, mercy, Sir, vouchſafe to ſhow 
« On filly dame, ſubiect to hard miſchaunce, 
„And to your mighty will.” Her humbleſſe low, 
In fo rich weedes and ſeeming glorious ſhow, 
Did much emmove his ſtout heroicke heart, 
And faid, ** Deare dame, your ſuddein overthrow 
Much rueth me but now put feare apart, 
« And tel both who ye be, and who that tooke your 
XXII. part.“ 
Melting in teares, then gan ſnee thus lament; 
* The wretched woman, whom unhappy howre 
© Hath now made thrall to your commandement, 
* Before that angry heavens liſt to lowre, 
And Fortune falſe betraide me to your powre, 
„% Was (O what now availeth that I was!) 
* Borne the ſole daughter of an emperour; 
He that the wide Welt under his rule has, 
© And high hath ſet his throne where Tiberis doth 
XXIII. pas. 
He, in the firſt flowre of my freſheſt age, 
* Betrothed me unto the onely haire 
Of a moſt mighty king, moſt rich and ſage; 
* Was never prince ſo faithfull and fo faire, 
Was never prince ſo meeke and debonaire : 
gut ere my hoped day of ſpouſall ſhone, 
* My deateſt lord fell from high honor's ſtaire 
Into the hands of hys accurſed fone, 
And cruelly was flaine ; that ſhall I ever mone. 
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XXIV. 
4 His bleſſed body, ſpoild of tively breath, 
© Was afterward, I know not how, convaid, 
©« And fro me hid: of whoſe! molt innocent death 
«© When tidings came to mee, unhappy maid, 
O how great ſorrow my ſad ſoule aflaid ! 
© Then forth I went his woeful corſe to find; 
„And many yeares throughout the world I ſtraid 
A virgin widow, whoſe deepe-wounded mind 
% With love long time did languiſh, as the ſtriken kind; 
XXV. 
At laſt it channced this proud Sarazin 
Jo meete me wandring, who perforce me led 
„With him away; but yet could never win 
© The fort that ladies hold in foveraigne dread, 
« There lies he now with foule diſhonor dead, 
« Who, whiles he livde, was called proud Sansfoy, 
«© The eldeſt of three brethren ; all three bred 
© Of one bad ſire, whoſe youngeſt is Sansioy, 
% And twixt them both was born the bloudy bold 
XXVI. Sansloy. 
In this fad plight, friendleſſe, unfortunate, 
© Now miſerable | Fideſſa dwell, 
* Craving of you in pitty of my ſtate, 
* To doe none ill, if pleaſe ye not doe well.“ 
He in great paſſion all this while did dwell, 
More buſy ing his quicke cies her face to view, 
Then his dull cares to hcare what ſhee did tell; 
And ſaid, Faire Lady! hart of flint would rew 
* The undeſerved woes and ſorrowes which ye ſhew.“ 
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xxvlI. 
« Henceforth in ſafe aſſuraunce may ye reſt, 
Having both found a new friend you to aid, 
And loſt an old foe that did you moleſt : 
<«« Better new friend then an old foe is ſaid.” 
With chaunge of chear the ſeeming-ſimple maid 
Let fall her eien, as ſnameſaſt, to the earth, 
And yeelding ſoft, in that ſhe nought gain-faid. 
So forth they rode, he feining ſeemely merth, 
And ſhee coy lookes. So dainty, they fay, maketh 

XXVII. [derth. 
Long time they thus together traveiled; 
Til weary of their way, they came at laſt 
Where grew two goodly trees, that faire did ſpred 
Their armes abroad, with gray moſſe overcaſt, 
And their greene leaves trembling with every blaſt, 
Made a calme ſhadowe far in compaſſe round: 
The ſearefull hepheard, often there aghaſt, 
Under them never fat, ne wont there ſound 
His mery oaten pipe, but ſnund th'unlucky ground. 
XXIX. 

But this good knight, ſoone as he them can ſpie, 
For the coole ſhade him thither haſtly got; 
For golden Phœbus, now ymounted hie, 
From fiery wheeles of his faire chariot 
Hurled his bet me ſo ſcorching cruell hot, 
That living ereature mote it not abide, 
And his new lady it endured not: 
There they alight, in hope themſclves to hide 
From the fierce heat, and reſt their weary limbs a tice. 
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XXX. 

Faire-ſeemely pleaſaunce each to other makes, 
With goodly purpoſes; thereas they ſit, 

And in his falſed fancy he her takes 
To be the faireſt wight that lived yit; 

Which to expreſſe, he bends his gentle wit; 

And thinking of thoſe braunches greene to frame 

A girlond for her dainty forehcad fit, 

He pluckt a bough, out of whoſe rifte there came 
Smal drops of gory bloud, that trickled down the ſame, | 

: XXXI. 

Therewith a piteovs velling voice was heard, 
Crying,“ O ſpare with guilty hands to teare 

My tender fides, in this rough rynd embard; 
But fy, ab! fly ſar hence away, for feare 

© Leaſt to you hap that happencd to me heare, 
„And to this wretched lady, my deare love; 

G toodearelove, love bought with death too deare!” 
Aſtond he ſtood, and up his heare did hove, 

And with that ſuddein horror could no member move. 

XXXII. 

At laſt whenas the dreadfull paſſion 

Was overpait, and manhood well awake, 

Yet muſing at the ſtraunge occaſion, 

And doubting much his ſence, he thus beſpake; 

*« What voice of damned ghoſt from Limbo lake, 
Or guiletull ſpright wandring in empty aire, 
(Both which fraile men doe oftentimes miſtake) | 
«« Sends to my doubtful cares theſe ſpeaches rare, | 
2 And ruefull ploints, me bidding guiltleſſe blood : | 
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XXXIII. 
Then groning deep, ** Nor damned ghoſt,” quoth he, 
Nor guileful ſprite to thee theſe words doth ſpeake; 
« But once a man Fradubio, now a tree; 
« Wretched man, wretched tree! whoſe nature weak: 
A cruell witch, her curſed will to wreake, 
„ Hath thus transformd, and plaſt in open plaines, 
„Where Boreas doth blow full bitter bleake, 
And ſcorching ſunne does dry my ſecret vaines; 
For though a tree I ſeeme, yet cold and heat me 
XXXIV. paines.“ 
* Say on, Fradubio, then, or man or tree,” 
Quoth then the knight; © by whoſe miſchievous atts 
© Art thou misſhaped thus, as now I ſee ? 
« He oft finds med'cine who his griefe imparts; 
But double griefs afflit concealing harts, 
As raging flames who ſtriveth to ſuppreſſe.“ 
The author then,” ſaid he, of all my ſmarts, 
{© Is one Dueſſa, a falfe ſorcereſſe, 
That many errant knights hath broght to wretched- 
XXXV. | ſneſle, 
© In prime of youthly yeares, when corage hott 
*© The fire of love and toy of cheralree 
<« Firſt kindled in my breſt, it was my lott 
* To love this gentle lady, whome ye ſe 
Nou not a lady, but a ſeeming tree; 
„With home as once J rode accompanyde, 
* Me chaunced of a knight encountred bee, 
That had a like faire lady by his ſyde ; 
„ Lyke a faire lady, but did fowle Dueſſa hyde ; 
N ij 
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XXXVI. 
© Whoſe forged beauty he did take in hand. 
All other dames to have exceded farre; 
© | in defence of mine did likewiſe ſtand, 
Mine, that did then ſhine as the morning ſtarre; 
<< So both to batteill fierce arraunged arre; 
In which his harder fortune was to fall 
„Under my ſpeare :.ſuch is the dye of warre. 
„His lady, left as a priſe martiall, 
„Did yield her comely perſon to be at my call. 
XXXVII. | 
So doubly lov'd of ladies unlike faire, 
„ Th'one ſeeming ſuch, the other ſuch indeede, 
One day in doubt I caſt for to compare 
Whether in beauties glorie did exceede; 
© A roſy girlond was the victor's meede.. 
„goth ſeemde to win, and both ſeemde won to bee; 
go hard the diſcord was tobe agreede : 
„ Fræliſſa was as faire as faire mote bee; 
And ever falſe Dueſſa ſeemde as faire as ſhee. 
XXXVIII. 
* The wicked witch now ſeeing all this while 
«© The doubtſull ballaunce equally to ſway, 
© What not by right, the caſt to win by. guile, 
And by her helleſh ſcience raiſd ſtreight way. 
A foggy miſt that. overcaſt the day, 
And a dull blaſt, that breathing on her face 
Dimmed her former beauties ſhining ray, 
And with foule ugly forme did her diſgrace : 
*+ Then was ſhe fayre alone, when none was faire in 
place, 
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XXXIX. 
Then cride ſhe out, Fye, fye, deformed wight, 
© Whoſe borrowed beautie now appeareth plaine 
To have before bewitched all mens fight; 
% leave her ſoone, or let her ſoone be flaine! 
„Her loathly viſage viewing with diſdaine, 
Eft ſoones I thought her ſuch as ſhe me told, 
© And would have kild her; but with faigned paine 
„The falſe witch did my wrathfull hand with-hold; 
* So left her, where ſhe now is turnd to treen mould. 
XL. 
© Thensforth I tooke Dueſſa for my dame, 
And in the witch unweeting ioyd long time, 
Ne ever wiſt but that ſhe was the ſame; 
„ Till on a day (that day is everie prime, 
© When witches wont do penance for their crime) 
© I chaunſt to ſee her in her proper hew, 
*« Bathing her ſelſe in origane and thyme : 
A filthy foule old woman I did vew, 
** That ever to have toucht her I did deadly rew. 
XLI. 
Jer neather partes misſhapen, monſtruous, 
Were hidd in water, that | could not ſce, 
ut they did ſceme more foule and hideous 
Then woman's ſhape man would belecve to bee. 
©* 'Thensforth from her moſt beaſtly companie 
I gan refraine, in minde to ſlipp away, 
Soone as appeard ſafe opportunitie ; 
For danger great, if not aſſurd decay, 
law before mine eyes, if 1 were knowne to ſtray. 
N ij 
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XLII. 
« The diveliſh hag, by chaunges of my cheare, 
Perceiv d my thought, and, drownd in ſleepienight; 
«© With wicked herbes and oyntments did beſmeate 
«© My body all, through charmes and magicke might, 
„That all my ſenſes were bereaved quight; 
„ Then brought ſhe me into this deſert waſte, 
„And by my wretched lover's fight me pight; 
„Where now encloſd in wooden wals full faſte, 
Baniſhtfromlivingwights, ourwearie daies we waſte. 
XILIII. 
*« But how long time, ſaid then the Elfin Knight, 
Are you in this misformed hous to dwell ?” 
« We may not chaunge,” quoth he, this evill plight, 
« Till we be bathed in a living well; 
«© That is the terme preſcribed by the ſpell.” 
O how,” ſayd he, mote I that well out find, 
„That may reſtore you to your wonted well?“ 
„Time, and ſuffiſed Fates, to former kynd 
Shall us reſtare, none elſe from hence may us un- 
XLIV. [bynd.” 
The falſe Dueſſa, now Fideſſa hight, 
Heard how in vaine Fradubio did lament, 
And knew well all was true: but the good-knight 
Full of fad feare and ghaſtly dreriment, 
When all this ſpeech the living tree had ſpent, 
Ihe bleeding bough did thruſt into the ground, 
That from the blood he might be innocent, 
And with freſh clay did cloſe the wooden wound; 
Ihen turning to his lady, dead with feare her fov nA. 
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XLV. 
Her ſeeming dead he fownd with feigned feare, 
ght, As all unweeting of that well ſhe knew, 
earc And paynd himſelfe with buſie care to reare 
ght, Her out of carcleſſe ſuowne. Her eylids blew, 


And dimmed ſight, with pale and deadly hew, 
At laſt ſhe up gan lift; with trembling cheare 
Her up he tooke, (too ſimple and too trew) 
F And oft her kiſt. At length all paſſed feare, 
ſte.“ Mc ſet her on her ſteæede, and forward forth did heare. 
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Forſaken Truth long ſeekes her love, 
And makes the lyon mylde ; 

Marres blind Deyotion's mart, and fal: 
In hand of leachour vylde. 


l. 
Noveur is there under heav'ns wide hollowneſſe 
That moves more deare compaſſion of mind, 
Then beautie brought t'unworthie wretehedneſſe 
Through Envie's ſnares, or Fortune's freakes unk ind. 
I, whether lately through her brightnes blynd, 
Or through alleageance and faſt fealty, 
Which I do owe unto all womankynd, 
Feele my hart perſt with ſo great agony 
When ſuch ! ſee, that all for pitty I could dy. 

II. 
And now it is empaſſioned fo deepe, 
For faireſt Unaes ſake, of whom I ling, 


That my frayle cies theſe lines with teares do ſteepe, 


To thinke how ſhe through guyleful handeling, 
Though true as touch, though daughter of a king, 
Though faire as ever living wight was fayre, 
Though nor in word nor deed ill meriting, 

Is ſrom her knight divorced in deſpayre, 


And her dew loves deryy'd to that vile witches ſhay te. 
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III. 
Yet ſhe, moſt faithfoll ladie, all this while 
Forſaken, wofull, ſolitarie mayd, 
Far from all peoples preace, as in exile, 
In wilderneſſe and waſtfull deſerts ſtrayd, 
To ſeeke her knight; who ſubtily betrayd, 
Through that late viſion whichth'enchaunter wrought, 
Had her abandond ; ſhe of nought affrayd, 

Through woods and waſtnes wide him daily ſought; 
Yet wiſhed tydinges none of him unto her brought. 
IV. 

One day, nigh-wearie of the yrkeſome way, 

From her unhaſtie beaſt ſhe did alight, 

And on the graſſe her dainty limbs did lay 

In ſecrete ſhadow, far from all mens ſight : 

From her fayre head her fillet ſhe undight, 

And layd her ſtole aſide; her angel's face. 

As the great eye of heaven ſhyned bright, 

And made a ſunſhine in the ſhady place : 

Did never mortall eye behold ſuch heavenly grace. 
V. 

It fortuned out of the thickeſt wood 

A rampiag lyon ruſhed ſuddeinly, 

Hunting full greedy after ſalvage blood; 

Soone as the royall virgin he did ſpy, 

With gaping mouth at her ran greedily, 

Lo have attonce devourd her tender corſe; 

But to the pray whenas he drew more ny, 

His bloody rage aſwaged with remorſe, 

And with the fight amazd, forgat his furious forſe. 
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VI. 
Inſtead thereof he kiſt her wearie feet, 
And lickt her lilly hands with fawning tong, 
As he her wronged innocence did weet. 
O how can beautie maiſter the moſt ſtrong, 
And ſimple truth ſubdue avenging wrong! 


| Whoſe yielded pryde and proud ſubmiſſion, 


Still dreading death, when ſhe had marked long, 
Her hart gan melt in great compaſſion, 
And drizling teares did ſhed for pure affection. 
VII. 

6 The lyon, lard of everie beaſt in field, 

Quoth ſhe, *©* his princely puiſſance doth abate, 

“ And mightie proud, to humble weake does yield, 
Forget full of the hungry rage which late 

© Him prickt, in pittie of my ſad eſtate : 

* But he, my lyon, and my noble lord, 

* How does he find in cruell hart to hate 

Her that him lov'd, and ever moſt adord, 

« As the God of my life? why hath he me abhord ? 

VIII. 

Redounding teares did choke th' end of her plaint, 
Which ſoftly ecchoed from the neighbonr wood; 
And, ſad to ſee her ſorrowfull conſtraint, 

The kingly beaſt upon her gazing ſtood ; 

With pittie calmd, downe fell his angry mood, 
At laſt, in cloſe hart ſhutting vp her payne, 
Aroſe the virgin borne of heavenly brood, 

And to her ſnowy palfrey got agayne, 


To ſeeke her ſtrayed champion if ſhe might attayne. 
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IX. 
The lyon would not leave her deſolate, 
But with her went along, as a ſtrong gard 
Of her chaſt perſon, and a faythfull mate 
Of her ſad troubles and misfortunes hard: 
Still when ſhe flept he kept both watch and ward, 
And when ſhe wakt he wayted diligent, 
With humble ſervice to her will prepard : 
From her fayre eyes he tooke commandement, 
And ever by her lookes conceived her intent. 
X. 
Long ſhe thus traveiled through deſerts wyde, 
By which ſhe thought her wandring knight ſhold pas, 
Yet never ſhew of living wight eſpyde, 
Till that at length ſhe found the trodden gras 
In which the tract of peoples footing was, 
Under the ſteepe foot of a mountaine hore; 
The ſame the followes, till at laſt ſhe has 
A damzel ſpyde flow-footing her before, 
That on her ſhoulders fad a pot of water bore : 
Xl. 
To whom approching ſhe to her gan call, 
To weet if dwelling place were nigh at hand; 
But the rude wench her anſwerd not at all; 
She could not heare, nor ſpeake, nor underſtand, 
Till ſceing by her ſide the lyon ſland, 
With ſuddein feare her pitcher downe ſhe threw, 
And fled away ; for never in that land 
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Face of ſayre lady ſhe before did vew, 
And that dredd Ivon's looke her cait in deadly hew. 
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XII. 

Full faſt ſhe fled, ne ever lookt behynd, 

As if her life upon the wager lay; 

And home the came, whereas her mother blynd 

Sate in eternall night: nought could ſhe ſay, 

But ſuddeine catching hold, did her diſmay 

With quaking hands, and other ſignes of feare ; 

Who, full of ghaſtly ſright and cold affray, 

Gan ſhut the dore. By this arrived there 

Dame Una, weary dame, and entrance did requere : 
XIII. 

Which when none yielded, her unruly page 

With his rude clawes the Wicket open rent, 

And let her in; where of his cruell rage 

Nigh dead with feare and faint aſtoniſhment, 

Shee found them both in darkſome corner pent ; 

Where that old woman day and night did pray 

Upon her beads, devoutly penitent: 

Nine hundred Pater noſters every day, 

And thriſe nine hundred Aves, ſhe was wont to ſay, 
XIV. 

And to augment her painefull penaunce more, 

Thriſe every weeke in aſhes thee did ſitt, 

And next her wrinkled ſkin rough ſackecloth wore, 

And thriſe-three times did faſt from any bitt; 

But now for fearc her beads ſhe did forgett. 

Vhoſe needleſſe dread for to remove away, 

Faire Una framed words and count'naunce fitt ; 

Which hardly doen, at length ſhe gan them pray, 

Tat in their cotage ſmall that night ſhe reſt her may, 
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XV. 
The day is ſpent, and commeth drowſie night, 
When every creature fhrowded is in ſleepe; 
| Sad Una downe her laies in weary plight, 
And at her feete the lyon watch doth keepe : 
Inſtead of reſt, ſhe does lament and weepe, 
; For the late loſſe of her deare-loved knight, 
And ſigbes and grones, and evermore does ſteepe 
Her tender breſt in bitter teares all night; 
uere:; All night ſhe thinks too long, and often lookes for 
XFL: - [light, 
Now when Aldeboran was mounted hye, 
Above the ſhinie Caſſiopeias chaire, 
And all in deadly fleepe did drowned lye, 
One knocked at the dore, and in would fare : 
ts He knocked faſt, and often curſt and ſware, 
* That ready entraunce was not at his call; 
For on his backe a heavy load he bare 
Of nightly ſtelths and pillage ſeverall, 


to ſay, Which he had got abroad by purchas criminall. 
XVII. 
, { He was to weete a ſtout and ſturdy thiefe, 
| Wont to robbe cliurches of their ornaments, 
| wore, And poore mens boxes of their due reliefe, 
1 Which given was to them for good intents : 


The holy ſaints of their rich veſtiments 

Ne did diſrobe, when all men careleſſe ſlept, 

And ſpoild the prieſts of their habiliments; 

Whiles none the holy things in ſafety kept, 

Then he by conning ſleights in at the window crept, 
Vs!lume J. 0 
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XVIII. 
And all that he by right or wrong could find, 
Unto this houſe he brought, and did beſtow 
Upon the daughter of this woman blind, 
Abeſſa, daughter of Corceca flow, 
With whom he whoredome uſd that few did know; 
And fed her fatt with ſeaſt of offerings, 
And plenty, which in all the land did grow; 
Ne ſpared he to give her gold and rings; 
And now he to her brought part of his ſtolen things, 
XIX, 
Thus long the dore with rage and threats he bett, 
Yet of thoſe fearfull women none durſt rize, 
(The lyon frayed them) him in to lett : 
He would no lenger ſtay him to advize, 
But open breakes the dore in furious wize, 
And entring is; when that diſdainſull beaſt 
Encountring fierce, him ſuddein doth ſurprize; 
And ſeizing cruell clawes on trembling breſt, 
Under his lordly foot him proudly hath ſuppreſt. 
XX. 
Him booteth not reſiſt, nor ſuccour call, 
His bleeding hart is in the venger's hand, 
Who ſtreight him rent in thouſand peeces ſmall, 
And quite diſmembred hath : the thirſty land 
Dronke np his lite, his corſe left on the ſtrand. | 
1iis fearefull ſreends weare cut the woſull night, 


a 4 
Ne dare to weepe, nor ſeeme to underſtand , 
Ihe heavie hap which on them is alight, | 
Aﬀzaid leaſt to themſelves the like miſhappen miglit. ; 
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XXI. 

Now when broad day the world diſcovered has, 
Up Una roſe, up roſe the lyon eke, 
And on their former journey forward pas, 
In waies unknowne, her wandring knight to ſeeke, 
With paines far paſſing that long-wandring Grecke 
That for his love refuſed deitye : 
Such were the labours of this lady mecke, 
Still ſceking him that from her ſtill did flye; 
Then furtheſt from her hope when moſt ſhe weened 

XXII. (nye. 
Soone as ſhe parted thence, the fearfull twayne, 
That blind old woman and her daughter dear, 
Came forth, and finding Kirkrapine there ſlayne, 
For anguilh great they gan to rend their heare, 
And beat their breſts, and naked fleſh to teare : 
And when they both had wept and wayld their fill, 
Then forth they ran like two amazed deare, a 

Halfe mad through malice and revenging will, 

ſt. To follow her that was the cauſer of their ill: 

XXIII. 
Whome overtaking, they gan loudly bray, 
With hollow houling and lamenting cry, 
Shamefully at her rayling all the way, 
And her acculing of diſhoneſty, 
That was the flowre of faith and chaſtity; 
, And ſtill amidſt her rayling ſhe did pray 
That plagues and miſchiefes, and long miſery, 
Might fall on her, and follow all the way, 
And that in endleſſe error ſhe: might ever ſtray, 
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XXIV, 

But when ſhe ſaw her prayers nought prevaile, 

Shee backe retourned with ſome labour loſt; 

And in the way, as ſhee did weepe and waile, 

A knight her mett in mighty armes emboſt, 

Yet knight was not for all his bragging boſt, 

But ſubtill Archimag, that Una ſought 

By traynes into new troubles to have toſt : 

Of that old woman tidings he þeſought, 

If that of ſuch a lady ſhee could tellen ought. 
XXV. 

Therewith ſne gan her paſſion to renew, 

And cry, and curſe, and raile, and rend her heare, 

Saying that harlott ſhe too lately knew, 

That cauſd her ſhed fo many a bitter teare; 

And fo forth told the ſtory of her feare. 

Much ſeemed he to mone her hapleſſe chaunce, 

And after for that lady did inquere ; 

Which being taught, he forward gan advaunce 

His fair enchaunted ſeed, and eke his charmed launce. 
XXVI. 

Fre long he came where Una traveild flow, 

And that wilde champion wayting her beſyde ; 

Whome ſeeing ſuch, for dread hee durſt not ſhow 

Himſelfe too nigh at hand, but turned wyde 


Unto an hil; from whence when ſhe him ſpyde, 


By his like-ſeeming ſhield her knight by name 
Shee weend it was, and towards him gan ride: 
Approching nigh ſhe wiſt it was the fame, © (came 
And with faire fearefull humbleſſe towards him ſhe 
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XXVII. 

And weeping ſaid, Ah! my long-lacked lord, 
« Where have ye bene thus long out of my ſight? 
„Much feared I to have bene quite abhord, 
* Or ought have done that ye diſpleaſen might, 
« That ſhould as death unto my deare heart light: 
For ſince mine eie your ioyous light did mis, 
„My chgarefull day is turnd to cheareleſle night, 
* And eke my night of death the ſhadow is; 
© But welcome now my light, and ſhining lampe of 

| XXVIII. [blis.“ 
He thereto meeting ſaid, My deareſt dame, 
Far be it from your thought, and fro my wil, 
To thinke that knighthood I ſo much ſhould ſhame, 
As you to leave, that have me loved ſtil, 
And choſe in Faery Court of meere goodwil, 
Where nobleft knights were to be found on earth. 
; {© The earth ſhall ſooner leave her kindly ſkil 
To bring forth fruit, and make eternal derth, 
© Then I leave you, my liefe, yborn of hevenly berth. 

XXIX. 
© And Goth to ſay, why I lefte you fo long, 
Vas for to ſeeke adventure in ſtraunge place, 
Where Archimago ſaid a felon ſtrong 
To many knights did daily worke d iſgrace; 
But knight he now ſhall never more deface : 
Good cauſe of mine excuſe, that mote ye pleaſe 
* Well to accept, and evermore embrace 
My faithfull ſervice, that by land and ſeas 
YT * Have vowd you to defend: now then your plaint 
im ſhe . 5 4 
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XXX. 

His lovely words her ſeemd due recompence 

Of all her paſſed paines: one loving howre 

For many years of ſorrow can diſpence: 

A dram of ſweete is worth a pound of ſowre. 

Shee has forgott how many a woeful ſtowre 

For him ſhe late endurd : ſhe ſpeakes no more 

Of paſt: true is, that true love hath no powre 

To looken backe; his cies be fixt before. 

Before her ſtands her knight, for whom ſhe toyld fo 
XXXI. [ ſore, 

Much like as when the beaten marinere, | 

That long hath wandred in the ocean wide, 

Ofte ſouſt in ſwelling Tethys ſaltiſn teare, 

And long time having tand his tawney hide 

With bluſtring breath of heaven, that none can bide, 

And ſcorching flames of fierce Orion's hound, 

Soone as the port from far he has eſpide, 

His chearful whiſtle merily doth ſound, 

And Nereus crownes with cups, his mates him pledg 
XXXII. [around 

Such ioy made Una when her knight ſhe found; 

And eke th'enchaunter ioyous ſeemde no leſſe 

Then the glad marchant that does vew from ground 

His ſhip far come from watrie wilderneſſe; 

He hurles out vowes, and Neptune oft doth bleſſe. 

So forth they paſt, and all the way they ſpent 

Diſcourſing of her dreadful late diſtreſſe, 

In which he aſkt her what the lyon ment ? 

Who told her all that fell in journey as ſhe went. 
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XXXIII. 
They had not ridden far, when they might ſee 
One pricking towards them with haſtie heat, 
Full ſtrongly armd, and on a courſer free, 
That through his fierſneſſe fomed all with ſweat, 
And the ſharpe yron did for anger eat, | 
When his hot ryder ſpurd his chanffed fide : 
His looke was ſterne, and ſeemed ſtill to threat 
Cruell revenge, which he in hart did hyde, 
And on his ſhield Sanslay in bloody lines was dyde. 
XXXIV. 
When nigh he drew unto this gentle payre, 
And ſaw the Red-croſſe which the knight did beare, 
He burnt in fire and gan eftſoones prepare 
Himſelfe to batteill with his couched ſpeare. 
Loth was that other, and did faint through feare 
To taſte th' untryed dint of deadly ſteele, 
But yet his lady did ſo well him cheare, 
That hope of new good hap he gan to feele : 
So bent his ſpeare, and ſpurd his horſe with yron heele. 
XXXV. 
But that proud paynim forward came ſo ferce, 
And full of wrath, that with his ſharp-head ſpeare 
Through vainly croſſed ſhield he quite did perce; 
And had his ſtaggering ſteed not ſhronke for feare, 
Through ſhield and body eke he ſhould him beare : 
Yet ſo great was the puiſſance of his puſh, 
That from his ſadle quite he did him beare; 
He tombling rudely downe to ground did ruſh, 
And from his gored wound a well of blond did guſh; 
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XXXVI. 

Diſmounting lightly from his loftie ſteed, 
He to him lept, in minde to reave his life, 
And proudly ſaid, Lo, there the wort hie meed 
© Of him that ſlew Sansfoy with bloody knife: 
* Henceforth his ghoſt, freed from repining ſtrife, 
In peace may paſſen over Lethe lake, 
*© When mourning altars, purgd with enimies life, 
© The black infernall ſurics doen aſlake. 
„Lie from Sansfoy thou tookſt, Sanſloy ſhall from 

XXXVII. [thee take.“ 
Therewith in haſte his helmet gan unlace, 
Till. Una cride, O hold that heavie hand, 
« Deare Sir, what ever that thou be in place: 
Enough is that thy foe doth vanquiſht ſtand 
Now at thy merey: mercy not withſtand, 
For he is one the trueſt knight alive, 
*« Though conquered now he lye on lowly land, 

„ And whileſt him Fortune favourd, fayre did thrive 
In bloudy field; therefore of liſe him not deprive.” 
XXXVIII. 

Her piteous wordes might not abate his rage; 

But rudely rending up his helmet, would 

Have ſlayne him ſtreight : but when he ſees his age, 
And hoarie head of Archimago old, 

His haſty hand he doth amaſed hold, 

And, halfe aſhamed, wondred at the ſight : 

For that old man well knew he, though untold, 
In charmes and magick to have wondrous might, 
Ne ever wont ia field, ne in round-liſts, to fight 
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XXXIX. 


And ſaid, “ Why, Archimago, luckleſſe ſyre, 


© What do I ſce ? what hard miſhap'is this, 

© That hath thee hether brought to taſte mine yre ? 

O Or thine the fault, or mine the error is, 

© Inſtead of foe to wound my friend amis?“ 

He anſwered nought, but in a traunce; ſtill lay, 

And on thoſe guilefull dazed eyes of his 

The cloude of death did fit ; which doen away, 

He left him lying fo, ne would no lenger ſtay, - 
XL. 

But to the virgin comes; who all this while 

Amaſed ſtands, herſelfe ſo mockt to ſee 

By him, who has the guerdon of his guile, 

For ſo misfeiguing her true knight to bee: 

Yet is ſhe now in more perplexitie, 

Left in the hand of that ſame paynim bold, 

From whom her booteth not at all to flie; 

Who by her cleanly garment catching hold, 
Her from her palfrey pluckt; her viſage to behold. - 
XLI. 

But her fiers ſervant, full of kingly aw 

And high diſdaine, whenas his ſoveraine dame 

So rudely handled by her foe he ſaw, 

With gaping iawes full greedy at kim came, 

And ramping on his ſhield; did weene the ſame 
Have reft away with his ſnarp-rending clawes; 
But he was ſtout, and Juſt did now inflame 

lis corage more, that from his grĩping pawes [ drawes. 
tHe hatli his ſhield redeemd, and forth his ſwerd he 
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XLII. 
O then too weake and ſeeble was the forſe 
Of ſalvage beaſt, his puiſſance to withſtand; 


For he was ſtrong, and of ſo mightie corſe, 


As ever wielded ſpeare in warlike hand, 

And feates of armes did wiſely underſtand. 

Eftſopnes he perced through his chaufed cheſt 

With thrilliog point of deadly yron brand, 

And launcht his lordly hart: with death oppreſt 

He cor'd aloud, whiles life forſooke his ſtubborne breſt. 
XLIII. 

Who now is left to keepe the forlorne maid 

From raging ſpoile of lawleſſe victor's will! 

Her faithfull gard remov'd, her hope diſmaid, 

Her ſelfe a yielded pray to ſave or ſpill. 

He, now lord of the field, his pride to fill, 

With foule reproches and diſdaineful ſpight 

Her vildly entertaines ; and, will or nill, 

Beares her away upon his courſer light : 

Her prayers nought prevaile, his rage is more of might, 
XLIV. 

And all the way with great lamenting paine, 

And piteous plaintes, ſhe filleth his dull cares, 

That ſtony hart could riven have in twaine ; 

And all the way ſhe wetts with flowing teares; 

But he,'enrag'd with rancor, nothing heares. 

Her ſervile beaſt yet would not leave her fo, 

But follows her far off, ne ought he ſeares 

To be partaker of her wandring woe; 


More mild in beaſtly kind then that her beaſtly foe. 
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To ſinfull hows of Pryde Dueſſa 

Gaydes the faithfull knight; 

Where, brother's death to wreak, Sansioy 
Doth chaleng him to fight. 


I. 
Young knight whatever that doſt armes proſeſſe, 
And through long labours hunteſt after fame, 
Beware of fraud, beware of fickleneſſe, 
ln choice and chaunge of thy deare-loved dame, 
Leaſt thou of her believe too lightly blame, 
And raſh miſweening doe thy hart remove; 
For unto knight there is no greater ſhame 
Then lightneſſe and inconſtancie in love; 
That doth this Red-crofle knight's enſample plainly 
II. | [prove :; 
Who aſter that he had faire Una lorne, 
Through light miſdeeming of her loialtie, * 
And falſe Dueſſa in her ſted had borne, 
Called Fidefs*, and fo ſuppoſd to be, 
Long with her traveild, till at laſt they ſee 
A goodly building, bravely garniſhed; 
The houſe of mightie prince it ſeemd to be, 
And towards it a broad high way that led, 
All bare through peoples feet which thether traveiled, 
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III. 
Great troupes of people traveild thetherward 
Both day and night, of each degree and place; 
But few returned, having ſcaped hard 
With balefull beggery or foule diſgrace, 
Which ever after in moſt wretched caſe, 
Like loatliſome lazars, by the hedges lay: 
Thether Dueſſa badd him bend his pace, 
For ſhe is wearie of the toilſom way, 
And alſo nigh conſumed is the lingring day. 
IV. 
A ſtately pallace built of ſquared bricke, 
Which cunningly was without morter laid, 
Whoſe wals were high, but nothing ſtrong nor thicke, 
And golden foile all over them diſplaid, 
That pureſt ſkye with brightneſſe they diſmaid; 
High lifted up were many loftic towres, 
And goodly galleries far over laid, 
Full of faire wiudowes and delightful bowres, 
And on the top a diall told the timely howres. 
V. 
It was a goodly heape for to behould, 
And ſpake the praiſes of the workman's witt; 
Bat ſull great pittie that ſo ſaire a mould 
Did on ſo weake foundation ever ſitt; 
For on a ſandie hill, that ſtill did flitt 
And fall away, it monnted was full hie, 
That every breath of heaven ſhaked itt; 
And all the hinder partes, that few could ſpie, 
Were ruigous and old, but painted cunningly. 
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VI. 
Arrived there, they paſſed in forth right, 
For ſtill to all the gates ſtood open wide; 
Jet charge of them was to a porter hight 
Cald Malvenù, who entrance none denide : 
Thence to the hall, which was on every ſide 
With rich array and coſtly arras dight: 
Infinite ſortes of people did abide 
There, waiting long to win the wiſhed fight 
Of her that was the lady of that pallace bright. 
VII. 
By them they paſſe, all-gazing on them round, 
And to the preſence mount; whole glorious vew 
Their frayle amazed ſenſes did confound. 
In living princes court none ever knew 
Such endleſſe richeſſe, and fo ſumpteous ſhew; 
Ne Perſia ſelfe, the nourſe of pompous Pride, 
Like ever faw; and there a noble crew 
Of lords and ladies ſtood on every ſide, 
Which with their preſence fayre the place much beau- 
VIII. [tifide, 
High above all a cloth of ſtate was ſpred, 
And a rich throne, as bright as ſunny day, 
On which there fate, moſt brave embelliſhed 
With royall robes and gorgeous array, 
A mayden queene, that ſhone as Tytan's ray, 
In gliſtring gold and pereleſſe pretious ſtone; 
Yet her bright blazing beautie did aſſay 
To dim the brightneſſe of her glorious throne, 
As envying her ſelſe, that too exceeding ſhone 3 
Folume J. P 
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IX. 

Excceding ſhone, like Phoebus' fayreſt childe, 

That did preſume his father's fyric wayne, 

And flaming monthes of ſteedes unwonted wilde, 

"Through higheſt heaven with weaker hand to rayne; 

Proud of ſuch glory and advancement vayne, 

While flaſhing beames do daze his feeble eyen, 

He leaves the welkin way moſt beaten playne, 

And, wrapt with whirling wheelcs, inſſames the ſkyen 
With fire not made to burne, but fayrdy for to ſhy ne. 
X. 

So proud ſhe ſhyned in her princely ſtate, 
Looking to heaven, for carth ſhe did diſdayne; 
And fitting high, for lowly the did hate. 
Lo underneath her ſcorneful feete was layne 
-\ dreadfull dragon with an hideovs trayne; 
And in her hand ſhe held a mirrhour bright, 
Whercin her face the often vewed fayne, 
And in her ſ{clfe-lov'd ſemblance took delight; 
Lor ſhe was wondrous faire, as any living wight, 
XI. 
Of grieſly Pluto ſhe the daughter was, 
And fad Proferpina, the queene of hell; 
Yet did ſhe thinke her peareleſſe worth to pas 
J'hat patentage, with pride fo did ſhe ſwell: 
And thundring love, that high in heaven doth dwel,, 
And wield the world, the claymed for her ſyre, 
Or it that any elie did love cxcell ; 
Fer to the higheſt ſhe did (ill aſpyre, 
Oc i:; oveht higher were Ucn that, did it deſyre. 
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XII. 

And proud Jucifera men did her call, 

That made her ſelfe a queene, and crownd to be; 

Yet right full kingdome ſhe had none at all, 

Ne heritage of native ſoveraintie, 

But die uſurpe with wrong and tyrannie 

Upon the ſcepter which ſhe now did hold; 

Ne ruld her realme with lawes, but policie, 

And ſtrong advizement of ſix wiſards old, 

Thatwith their counſels bad herkingdome diduphold. 
XIII. 

Soone as the Elfin Knight in preſence came, 

And falfe Dueſla, ſeeming lady fayre, 

A gentle huſher, Vanitie by name, 

Made rowme, and paſſage for them did prepaire : 

So goodly brought them to the loweſt ſtayre 

Of her high throne, where they on humble knee 

Making obeyſaunce, did the cauſe declare 

Why they were come her roiall ſtate to ſee, 

To prove the wide report of her great maieſtee. 
XIV. 

With loftie eyes, halfe loth to looke ſo lowe, 

She thancked them in her diſdainefull wile ; 

Ne other grace vouchſafed them to ſhowe 

Of princeſſe worthy; ſcarſe them bad ariſe. 

Her lordes and ladies all this while deviſe 

Themſelves to ſetten forth to ſtraungers fight : 

Some frounce their curled heare in courtly guite, 

Some prancke their ruffes, and others trimly dight 

Their gay attyre: each others greater pride does ſpight. 
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XV. 
Goodly they all that knight doe entertayne, 
Right glad with him to have increaſt their crew; 
But to Dueſs' each one himſelfe did payne 
All kindneſſe and faire courteſie to ſhew, 
For in that court whylome her well they knew: 
Yet the ſtout Faery mongſt the middeſt crowd 
Thought all their glorie vaine in knightly vew, 
And that great princeſle too exceeding prowd, 
That to ſtrange knight no better countenance allowd. 
XVI. 
Suddein upriſeth from her ſtately place 
The roiall dame, and for her coche doth call: 
All hurtlen forth, and ſhe with princely pace, 
As faire Aurora in her purple pall 
Out of the eaſt the dawning day doth call. 
So forth ſhe comes; her brightnes brode doth blaze. 
The heapes of people, thronging in the hall, 
Doe ride each other upon her to gaze: 
Her glorious glitterand light doth all mens eies amaze. 
XVII. 
So forth ſhe comes, and to her coche does elyme, 
Adorned all with gold and girlonds gay, 
That feemd as freſh as Flora in her prime, 
And Grove to match, in roiall rich array, 
Great Ionees golden chayre; the which, they fay, 
The gods ſtand gazing on when ſhe does ride 
To loves highhous through heavens bras-paved way, 
Drawne of fayre pecocks, that excell in pride, 
And full of Argus” eyes their tayles diſpredden wide. 
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XVIII. 
But this was drawne of ſix unequall beaſts, 
On which her {ix ſage counſellours did ryde, 
Taught to obay their beſtiall beheaſts, | 
With like conditions to their Kindes applyde; 
Of which the firſt, that all the reſt did guyde, 
Was fluggiſh Idleneſſe, the nourſe of Sin; 
Upon a flouthfull aſſe he choſe to ryde, 
Arayd in habit blacke and amis thin, 
Like to an holy monck the ſervice to begin. 
XIX. 
And in his hand his porteſſe ſtill he bare, 
That much was worne, but therein little redd; 
Tor of devotion he had little care, 
Still drownd in ſleepe, and moſt of his daies dedd: 
Scarſe could he once uphold his heavie hedd, 
To looken whether it were night or day. 
May ſeeme the wayne was very evil ledd, 
When ſuch an one had guiding of the way, 
That knew not whether right he went or elſe aſtray. - 
XX. 

From worldly cares himſelfe he did eſloyne, 
And greatly ſhunned manly e&erciſc; 
From everie worke he chalenged eſſoy ne, 
For contemplation ſake: yet otherwiſe 
His life he led in lawleſſe riotiſe, 
By which he grew to grievous malady ; 
For in his luſtleſſe limbs, through evill guiſe, 
A ſhaking fever raignd continually. 
Such one was Idleneſſe, firſt of this company. 
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XXI. 

And by his fide rode loathſome Gluttony, 

Deformed ereature, on a filthie ſwyne ; 

His belly was upblowne with luxury, 

And eke with fatnefſe ſwollen were his eyne ; 

And like a'crane his necke- was long and fyne, 

With which he ſwallowd up exceſſive ſeaſt, 

For want whereof poore people oft did pyne ; 

And all the way, moſt like a brutiſh beaſt, 

He ſpued up his gorge, that all did him deteaſt. 
XXII, 

In greene vine-lcaves he was right fitly clad, 

For other clothes he could not wear for heate ; 

And on his head an yvie girland had, 

From under which faſt trickled downe the ſweate: 

Still as he rode, he ſomewhat ſtill did eat, 

And in his hand did beare a bonzing can, 

Of which he ſupt ſo oft, that on his ſeat 

His dronken corſe he ſcarfe upholden can; 

In ſhape and life more like a monſter then a man. 
XXIII. 

Unfit he was for any worldly thing, 

And eke unhable once to ſtirre or go; 

Not meet to be of counſell to a king, 

Whoſe mind in meat and drinke was drowned fo, 

That from his frend he ſeeldome knew his fo: 

Fall of diſcaſes was his carcas blew, 

And a dry dropſie through his fleſh did flow, 

Which by miſdiet daily greater grew. 

Such one was Gluttony, the ſecond of that crew. 
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XXIV. 
And next to him rode luſtfull Lechery 
Upon a bearded goat, whoſe rugged heare, 
And whally cies, (the ſigne of geloſy) 
Was like the perſon ſelfe whom he did beare, 
Who rough, and blacke, and filthy, did appeare; 
Unſeemely man to pleaſe faire ladies eye: 
Vet he of ladies oft was loved deare, 
When fairer faces were bid ſtanden by. 
O who does know the bent of womens fantaſy? 
| XXV. 
In a greene gowne he clothed was full faire, 
Which nnderneath did hide his filthineſſe; 
And in his hand a burning hart he bare, 
ite: Full of vaine follies and new- fangleneſſe; 
For he was falſe, and fraught with fickleneſſe, 
And learned had to love with ſecret lookes, 
And well could daunce, and ſing with ruefulneſſe, 
And fortunes tell, and read in loving bookes, 

an. And thouſand other waies to bait his fleſhly hookes. 

XXVI. 

lnconſtant man, that loved all he ſaw, 
And luſted after all that he did love; 
Ne would his looſer life be tide to law, 

ſo, But ioyd weake wemens hearts to tempt and prove, 
If from their loyall loves he might them move : 
Which lewdnes fild him with reprochfull pain 
Of that foule evill which all men reprove, 
That rotts the marrow and conſumes the braine. 

Such gne was Lechery, the third of all this traine. 
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XXVII. 

And greedy Avarice by him did ride, 

Upon a camell loaden all with gold; 

T'wo iron coffers hong on either ſide, 

With precious metall full as they might hold, 

And in his lap an heap of coine he told; 

For of his wicked pelf his god he made, 

And unto hell himſclfe for money fold : 

Accurſed uſury was all his trade, 

And right and wrong ylike in equall ballaunce waide, 

XXVIII. 

His life was nigh unto death's dere yplaſte; 

And thred-bare cote, and cobled ſhoes, hee ware; 

Ne ſcarſe good morſell all his life did taſte, 

But both from backe and belly (till did ſpare, 

To fill his bags, and richeſſe to compare: 

Yet childe ne kinſman living had he none 

To leave them to; but thorough daily care 

To get, and nightly feare to loſe his owne, 

He led a wretched life, unto himſelfe unknowne, 
XXIX, 

Moſt wretched wight, whom nothing might ſuffiſe, 

Whoſe greedy luſt did lacke in greateſt ſtore; 

Whoſe nced had end, but no end covetiſe ; 

Whoſe welth was want, whoſe plenty made him pore 

Who had enough, yett wiſhed ever more. 

A vile diſeaſe, and eke in foote and hand 

A grievous gout tormented him full ſore, 

That well he could not touch, nor goe, nor ſtand. 

Such one was Avarice, the fourth of this ſaire band. 
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XXX. 
And next to him malicious Envy rode 
Upon a ravenous wolfe, and ſtill did chaw 
Between his cankred teeth a venemous tode, 
That all the poiſon ran about his jaw; 
But inwardly he chawed his owne maw 
At neibors welth, that made him ever fad; 
For death it was when any good he ſaw, 
And wept, that cauſe of weeping none he had; 
But when he heard of harme he wexed wondrous glad, 
XXXI. 
All in a kirtle of diſcoloured ſay 
He clothed was, ypaynted full of eies; 
And in his boſome ſecretly there lay 
An hateful ſnake, the which his taile uptyes 
In many folds, and mortall ſting implyes. 
Still as he rode, he gnaſht his teeth to ſee 
Thoſe heapes of gold with griple Covetyſe, 
And grudged at the great felicitee 
Of proud Lucifera and his owne companee. 
XXXII. 
He hated all good workes and vertuous deeds, 
And him no leſſe that any like did uſe; 
And who with gratious bread the hungry feeds, 
His almes for want of faith he doth accuſe; 
So every good to bad he doth abuſe. 
And eke the verſe of famous poets witt 
He does backebite, and ſpitefull poiſon ſpues 
From leprous mouth on all that ever writt. : 
Such one vile Envy was, that fifte in row did ſitt. 
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XXXIII. 

And him beſide rides fierce revenging Wrath 

Upon a lion, loth for to be led; | 

And in his hand a burning brond he hath, 

The which he brandiſketh about his hed : 

His eics did hurle forth ſparcles fiery red, 

And ſtared ſterne on all that him beheld, 

As aſhes pale of hew, and ſeeming ded; 

And on his dagger ſtill his hand he held, 

Trembling through haſty rage when choler in him 
XKXIV. [ſweld, 

His ruffin raiment all was ſtaind with blood 

Which he had ſpilt, and all to rags yrent ; 

Through unadvized raſhnes woxen wood, 

For of his hands he had no governement, 

Ne car'd for blood in his avengement: 

Bet when the furious fitt was overpaſt, 

His cruel facts he often would repent ; | 


Yet (wilful man) he never would forecaſt 85 
How many miſchieves ſhould enſue his heedleſſe haſt. 
XXXV. 


Full many miſchiefes follow cruell wrath; 
Abhorred bloodſhed, and tumultuous ſtrife, 
Unmanly murder, and unthrifty ſcath, 

Bitter deſpight, with rancours ruſty knife, 

And fretting griefe, the enemy of life : 

All theſe, and many evils moe, haunt ire, 

The ſwelling ſplene, and frenzy raging rife, 

The ſhaking palſey, and-Saint Fraunces' fire. 
Such one was Wrath, the Jaſt of this ungodly tire, 
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XXXVI. 
And after all upon the wagon beame 
Rode Sathan with a ſmarting whip in hand, 
With which he forward laſht the laeſy teme, 
So oft as Slowth ſtill in the mire did ſtand, 
Huge routs of people did about them band, 
vhowting for joy, and ſtil] before their way 
A foggy miſt had covered all the land; 
And underneath their feet all ſcattered lay 
Dead ſculls and bones of men, whoſe life had gore 
XXXVII. ſaſtray. 
So forth they marchen in this goodly fort, 
To take the ſolace of the open aire, 
And in freſh flowring ſields themſelves to {port : 
Emongſt the reſt rode that falſe lady faire, 
Ihe foule Dueſſa, next unto the chaire 
Of proud Lucifer*, as one of the traine; 
But that good knight would not fo nigh repaire, 


Him ſelfe eſtraunging from their ioyaunce vaine, 
Whoſe ſellowſhip ſcemd far unfitt ſor warlike ſwaine. 
XNXXVIII. 

do having ſolaced themſelves a ſpace, 
With picaſauace of the breathing fields yſed, 
They backe retourned to the princely place; 
Whereas an errant knight in armes ycled, 
And heathuiſh ſhicld, wherein with letters red 

Vas writt S.nsicy, they new arrived find: 
Euflam'd with fury and fiers hardyhed, 
He ſcemd in hart to harbour thoughts unkind, 
And ncuriſh bloody vengeaunce in his bitter mind. 
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XXXIX. 
Who when the ſhamed ſhield of ſlaine Sans ſoy 
He ſpide with that ſame Fary champion's page, 
Bewraying him that did of late deſtroy 
His eldeſt brother; burning all with rage 
He to him lept, and that ſame envious yage 
Of victor's glory from him ſhacht away: 
But th' Elfin Knight, which ought that warlike wage, 
Diſdaind to looſe the meed he wonne in fray, 
And him rencountring fierce reſkewd the noble pray. 
XL. 
Therewith they gan to hurtlen greedily, 
Redoubted battaile ready to darrayne, 
And claſh their ſhields, and ſhake their ſwerds on hy, 
That with their ſturre they troubled all the traine; 
Till that great queene, upon eternall paine 
Of high diſpleaſure that enſewen might, 
Commaunded them their fury to refraine ; 
And if that either to that ſhicld had right, 
In equall liſts they ſhould the morrow next it fight. 
XLI. 
Ah! deareſt dame,” quoth then the paynim bold, 
Pardon the error of enraged wight, 
„ Whome great griefe made forgett the raines to hold 
Of Reaſon's rule, to ſee this recreaunt knight, 
(No knight, but treachour full of falſe deſpight 
And ſhameful treaſon) who through guile hath ſlayn 
The proweſt knight that ever field did fight, 
Even ſtout Sansfoy, (O who can then refiayn ?) 


** Whoſe ſhield he beares renverſt, the more to heap 
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XLII. 
And to augment the glorie of his guile, 
His deareſt love, the farie Fideſſa, loe 
ces there poſſeſſod of the tray tour vile, 
Who reapes the harveſt ſowen by his foe, 
„ Sowen in bloodie field, and bought with woe: 
„That brother's hand ſhall dearely well requight, 


So be, O Queene! you equall favour ſhowe.” 


Him litle anſwerd th' angry Elfin Knight; 
He never meant with words, but ſwords, to plead his 
XLIII. [right: 

But threw his gauntlet as a ſacred pledg 

His cauſe in combat the next day to try: 

So been they parted both, with harts on edg 

To be aveng'd each on his enimy. 

That night they pas in ioy and iollity, 

Feaſting and courting both in bowre and hall, 

For ſteward was exceſſive Gluttony, 

That of his plenty poured forth to all: 

Which doen, the chamberlain Slowth did to reſt them 

XLIV. ſcall. 

Now whenas darkſome Night had all diſplayd 

Her coleblacke curtein over brighteſt ſkye, 

The warlike youthes, on dayntie couches layd, 

Did chace away ſweet fleepe from ſluggiſh eye, 

To muſe on meanes of hoped victory: 

But whenas Morpheus had with leaden mace 

Arreſted all that courtly company, 

Uproſe Dueſſa from her reſting place, 

And to the paynim's lodging comes with ſilent pace: 
Velume J. 2 
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XLV. 
Whom broad awake ſhe findes in tronblovus fitt, 
Fore-caſting how his foc he might annoy, 
And him amoves with ſpeaches ſeeming fitt ; 
«© Ah! deare Sanvioy, next deareſt to Sansſoy, 
c Cauſe of my new griefe, cauſe of my new oy ; 
% Joyous to ſee his ymage in mine eye, 
« And greevd to thinke how foe did him deſtroy, 
© That was the flowre of grace and chevalrye; 
Lo his Fidefla to thy ſecret faith I flye.” 

XLVI. 

With gentle wordes he can her fayreiy greet, 
And bad ſay on the ſecrete of her hart; 
Then ſighing ſoft, I learne that litle ſweet 


Oft tempred is,” quoth ſne, with muchell ſmart; 


“ For ſince my breſt was launcht with lovely dart 

«© Of deare Sansfoy, I never ioyed howre, 

«© But in eternall woes my weaker hart | 
© Have waſted, loving him with all my powre, | 


© And for his fake have felt full many an heavie ſtowre, | 
XLVII. 
At laſt, when perils all I weened paſt, | 
„ And hop'd to reape the crop of all my care, ; 
Into new woes unweeting I was caſt, , 
By this falſe faytor, who unworthie ware , 
* His worthie ſhicld, whom he with guilefull ſnarc . 
* Entrapped ſtew, and brought to ſnamefull grave: 1 
« Me lilly maid away with him he bare, 5 
And ever ſince hath kept in darkſome cave, X 
For that I would not yield that to Sansfoy I gave. 1 
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| XILVII, 

But Gnce faire ſunne hath ſper ſt that lowring cloud, 
And to my loathed life now ſhews ſome light, 
Under your bea mes I will me ſafely ſhrowd 
From dreaded ſtorme of his diſdainfull ſpight : 
Jo you th' inheritance belonges by right 
Of brother's prayſe, to you eke longes his love: 
Let not his love, let not his reſtleſſe ſpright, 
„ Be unteveng'd, that calles to you above 
« From wandring Stygian ſhores, where it doth end- 

XLIX. leſſe move. 
Thereto ſaid he, Faire Dame! be nought diſmaid 
For ſorrowes paſt; their griefe is with them gone: 
Ne yet of preſent peril be affraide, 
For needleſſe feare did never vantage none; 
© And helpleſſe hap it booteth not to mone, 
Dead is Sansfoy, his vitall paines are paſt, 
*© Though greeved ghoſt for vengeance deep do grone : 
He lives that ſhall him pay his dewties laſt, 
© And guiltie elfin blood ſhall ſacrifice in haſt.” 

L. 

* O, but l feare the fickle freakes,” quoth the, 
* Of Fortune falſe, and oddes of armes in field.“ 
„ Why, Dame,“ quoth he,“ what oddes can ever bee 
* Where both doe fight alike to win or yield?“ 
« Yea, but,” quoth ſhe, ©* he beares a charmed ſhield, 
And eke enchaunted armes, that none can perce; 
© Ne none can wound the man that does them wield. 
„ Charmd or enchaunted,” anſwerd he then ferce, 
* I no whitt reck; ne you the like need to reherce. 
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LI. 
4 But, faire Fideſſa! ſithens Fortune's guile, 
« Or enimies powre, hath now captived you, 
« Returne from whence ye came, and reſt a while, 
Till morrow next, that I the elfe ſubdew, 
« And with Sansfoyes dead dowry you endew.” 
« Ay me, that is a double death,” ſhe ſaid, 
With proud foes ſight my ſorrow to renew: 
Where ever yet I be, my ſecret aide 
< Shall follow you.” So paſling forth, ſhe him obaid, 


THE FAER Y OUEEMNE, 


BOOK I. CANTOY. 


The faithfall knight in equall field 

Subdewes his faithleſſe foe ; 

Whom falſe Dueſſa ſaves, aud ſor 
Bis cure to hell does goes 


| I. 

Tur noble hart, that harbours vertuous thought, 

And is with childe of glorious great intent, 

Can never reſt untill it forth have brought 

Th' eternall broad of glorie excellent. 

Such reſtleſſe paſſion did all night torment 

The flaming corage of that Faery knight, 

Devizing how that doyghtic turnament 

With greateſt honour he atchieven might : 

Still did he wake, and ſtill did watch for dawning 
II. light. 

At laſt the golden orjentall gate 

Of greateſt heaven gan to open fayre, 

And Phœbus freſh, as brydegrome to his mate, 

Came dauncing forth, ſhaking his deawie hayre, 

And hurld his glifiring beams through gloomy ayre: 

Which when the wakeſul elſe pesceiv'd, ſtreightway 

He ſtarted up, and did him ſelſe prepayre 

In ſun-bright armes and battailous array, 

For with that pagan proud he combatt will that day, 
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III. 

And forth he comes into the commune hall, 

Where carely waite him many a gazing eye, 

To weet what end to ſtraunger knights may fall : 

There many minſtrales maken melody, 

To drive away the dull melancholy, 

And many bardes, that to the trembling chord 

Can tune their timely voices cunningly, 

And many chroniclers, that can record 

Old loves, and warres for ladies doen by many a lord. 
IV. | 

Soone after comes the cruell Sarazin, 

In woven maile all armed warily, 

And ſternly lookes at him, who not a pin 

Does care for looke of living creature 's eye. 

They bring them-wines of Greece and Araby, 

And daintie ſpices fetch from furtheſt Ynd, 

To kindle heat of corage privily ; 

And in the wine a ſolemne oth they bind, 

T' obſerve the ſacred lawes of armes that are aſſynd. 
V. | 

At laſt forth comes that far renowmed queene, 

With-royall pomp and princely maieſtie; 

She is ybrought unto a paled greene, 

And placed under ſtately canapee, 

The warlike feates of both thoſe knights to ſee. 

On th' other fide in all mens open vew 

Dueſla placed is, and on a tree 

Sansſoy his ſhield is hangd with bloody hew ; 

Poth thoſe the lawrell girlonds to the victor dew. 
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VI. 

A ſhrilling trompett ſownded from on hye, 

And unto battaill bad themſelves addreſſe; 

Their ſhining ſhieldes about their wreſtes thy tye, 

And burning blades about their heades doe bleſſe, 

The inſtruments of wrath and heavineſle : 

With greedy force each other doth aſſayle, 

And {trike-ſo fiercely, that they do impreſſe 

Deepe dinted furrowes in the battred mayle: 

The yron walles to ward their blowes are weak and 
VII. [fraile, 

The Sarazin was ſtout and wondrous ſtrong, 

And heaped blowes like yron hammers great; 

For after blood and vengeance he did long, 

The knight was fiers, and full of youthly heat, 

And doubled ſtrokes like dreaded thunders threat; 

For all for praiſe and honour he did fight. 

Both ſtricken ſtryke, and beaten both doe beat ; 

That from their ſhields forth flieth firie light, 

And helmetshewen deepe ſhew marks ofeither's might. 
VIII. 

So th'one for wrong, the other ſtrives for right: 

As when a gryfon ſeized of his pray. 

A dragon fiers encountreth in his flight, 

Through wideſt ayre making his ydle way, 

That would his rightfull ravine rend away; 

With hideous horror both together ſmight, 

And ſouce fo ſore, that they the heavens affiay : 

The wiſe ſouthſayer, ſecing ſo ſad ſight, 

Th'amazed vulgar telles of warres and mortal fight. 
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IX, 
So th'one ſor wrong, the other ſtrives ſor right, 
And each to deadly ſhame would drive his foe ; 
The cruell ſteele fo greedily doth bight 
In tender fleſb, that ſtreames of blood down flow, 
With which the armes, that earſt ſo bright did ſhow, 
Into a pure vermillion now are dyde. 
Great ruth in all the gazers harts did grow, 
Secing the gored woundes to gape ſo wyde, 
That victory they dare not wiſh to either ſide, 
X. 
At laſt the paynim chaunſt to caſt his eye, 
His ſuddein eye, flaming with wrathfull fyre, 
Upon his brother's ſhield, which hong thereby: 
Therewith redoubled was his raging yre, 
And ſaid, Ah! wretched ſonne of wofull ſyre, 
e Doeſt thon fit wayling by blacke Stygian lake, 
© Whyleſt here thy ſhield is hangd for victor's hyre! 
* And, ſluggiſh german, doeſt thy forces flake, 
4 To after-ſend his foe, that him may overtake ? 
XI. 
ce Goe, caytive Elfe! him quickly overtake, 
© And ſoone redeeme from his long-wandring woe: 
© Goe, gviltie Ghoſt! to him my meſſage make, 
That I his ſhield have quit from dying foe.” 
'Therewith upon his creſt he ſtroke him ſo, 
That twiſe he reeled, readie twiſe to fall: 
End of the doubtfull battaile deemed tho 
'The lookers on, and lowd to bim gan call 
The falſe Dueſſa, Thine the ſhicld, and I, and all.“ 
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XIE. 
Soone as the Faerie heard his ladie ſpeake, 
Out of his ſwowning dreame he gan awake, 
And quickning faith, that earſt was woxen weake, 
The creeping deadly cold away did ſhake : 
Tho mov'd with wrath, and ſhame, and ladies ſake, 
Of all attonce he caſt aveng'd to be, 
And with fo'exceeding furie at him ſtrake, 
That forced him to ſtoupe upon his knee : 
Had he not ſtouped ſo, he ſhould have cloven bee. 
: XIII. 
And to him ſaid, Goe now, proud Miſcreant! 
„Thyſelfe thy meſſage do to german deare; 
« Alone he wandring thee too long doth want: 
© Goe, ſay his foe thy ſhield with his doth beare.“ 
Therewith his heavie hand he high gan reare, 
Him to have ſlaine; when lo a darkeſome clowd 
Upon him fell ; he no where doth appeare, 
But vaniſht is. The Elfe him calls alowd, 
But anſwer none receives; the darknes him does ſnrowd. 
XIV. 
In haſte Dueſſa from her place aroſe, 
And to him running ſayd, . O proweſt knight 
That ever ladie to her love did choſe, 
Let now abate the terrour of your might, 
And quench the flame of furious deſpight, 
And bloodie vengeance : lo th'infernall powres, 
* Covering your foe with cloud of deadly night, 
* Have borne him hence to Plutoes balefull bowres: 
The conqueſt your's, I your's, the ſhield and glory 
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XV. 
Not all fo ſatisfide, with greedy eye 
He ſought all round about, his thirſty blade 
Jo bathe in blood of faithleſſe enimy, 
Who all that while lay hid in ſecret ſhade: 
He ſtandes amazed how he thence ſhould fade. 
At laſt the trumpets triumph ſound on hie, 
And running heralds humble homage made, 
Greeting him goodly with new victorie, 
And to him brought the ſhield, the cauſe of enmitie, 
XVI. 
Wherewith he goeth to that ſoveraine queene, 
And falling her before on lowly knee, 
To her makes preſent of his ſervice ſeene; 
Which ſhe accepts with thankes and goodly gree, 
Greatly advauncing his gay cheralree: 
80 marcheth home, and by her takes the knight, 
Whom all the people followe with great glee, 
Shouting, and elapping all their hands on hight, 
That all the ayre it fils, and flyes to heaven bright, 
XVII. 
Home is he brought, and layd in ſumptuous bed, 
Where many ſkilfull leaches him abide 
To ſalve his hurts, that yet ſtili freſhly bled. 
In wine and oyle they waſh his woundes wide, 
And ſoftly gan enbalme on everie ſide; 
And all the while moſt heavenly melody 
About the bed ſweet muſicke did divide, 
Him to beguile of griefe and agony; 
Aud all the while Dueſſa wept full bitterly, 
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XVIII. 
As when a wearie traveiler, that ſtrayes 
By muddy ſhore of broad ſeven-mouthed Nile, 
Unweeting of the perillous wandring wayes, 
Doth meete a cruell eraftie crocodile, 
Which in falſe griefe byding his harmeful guile, 
Doth weepe full ſore, and ſheddeth tender tears; 
The fooliſh man, that pities all this while 
His mourneful plight, is ſwallowed up unwares, 
Forgetfull of his owne, that mindes an other's cares, 
XIX. 
So wept Dueſſa untill eventyde, 
That ſhyning lampes in love's high honſe were light; 
Then forth ſhe roſe, ne lenger would abide, 
But comes unto the place where th' heathen knight 
in ſlombring ſwownd nigh voyd of vitall ſpright, 
Lay cover'd with inchaunted cloud all day; 
Whom when ſhe found, as ſhe him left in plight, 
To wayle his wofull caſe the would not ſtay, 
But to the eaſterne coaſt of heaven makes ſpecdy way: 
XX. 
Where grieſly Night, with viſage deadly fad, 
That Phoebus chearefull face durſt never vew, 
And in a foule blacke pitchy mantle clad, 
She findes forth coming from her darkſome mew, 
Where ſhe all day did hide her hated hew. 
Before the dore her yron charet ſtood, 
Already harneſſed for iourney new, 
And cole-blacke ſteedes yborne of helliſh brood, 
That on their ruſty bits did champ, as they were wood, 
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XXI. 

Who when ſhe ſaw Dueſſa ſunny bright, 

Adornd with gold and iewels ſhining cleare, 

She greatly grew amazed at the ſight, 

And th'unacquainted light began to feare, 

(For never did ſuch brightnes there appeare) 

And would have backe retyred to her cave, 

Untill the witches ſpeach ſhe gan to heare, 

Saying, “ Yet, O thou dreaded Dame! I crave 

« Abyde till I have told the meſſage which I have.” 
XXII. | 

She ſtayd, and foorth Dueſſa gan proceede, 

O thou moſt auncient Grandmother of all! 

1% More old than love, whom thouat firſt didſt breede, 

« Or that great houſe of gods cæleſtiall, 

„Which waſt begot in Dzmogorgon's hall, 

And ſawſt the ſecrets of the world unmade; 

« Why ſuffredſt thou thy nephewes deare to fall 

* With Elfin ſword, moſt ſhamefully betrayde ? 

„Lo where the ſtout Sansioy doth fleepe in deadly 
XXIII. [ſhade. 

% And him before I ſaw with bitter eyes 

„The bold Sansfoy ſhrinck underneath his ſpeare ; 

«© And now the pray of fowles in field he lyes, 

Nor wayld of friends, nor layd on groning beare, 

That whylome was to me too dearely deare. 

O what of gods then boots it to be borne, 

If old Avevgles ſonnes ſo evill heare ? 

Or who ſhall not great Nightes children ſcorne, 

© When twoof three her nephewsare ſo fowle forlornc! 
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XXIV. 
© Up, then; up, dreary Dame, of darknes queene, 
Go gather up the reliques of thy race, 
Or elſe goe them avenge, and let be ſeene 
„That dreaded Night in brighteſt day hath place, 
And can the children of fayre Light deface.” 
Her fecling ſpeaches ſome compaſſion mov'd 
In hart, and chaunge in that great mother's face : 
Yet pitty in her hart was never prov'd 
Till then; for evermore ſhe hated, never lov'd : 
XXV. 
And faid, ©* Deare Daughter! rightly may I rew 
© The fall of famous children borne of mee, 
And good ſucceſſes which their foes enſew ; 
*« But who can turne the ſtreame of Deſtinee, 
Or breake the chayne of ſtrong Neceſſitee, 
« Which faſt is tyde to love's eternall ſeat ? 
„The ſonnes of Day he favoureth, I ſee, 

And by my ruines thinkes to make them great: 
© To make one great by others loſſe is bad cxcheat. 
XXVI. 

Vet ſhall they not eſcape ſo freely all, 

For ſome ſhall pay the price of others guilt ; 

And he, the man that made Sansfoy to fall, 

* Shall with his owne blood price that he hath ſpilt. 

gut what art thou that telſt of nephews kilt ?” 

i, that do ſeeme not I, Dueſſa ame, 

Quoth ſhe, how ever now in garments gilt, 

And gorgeous gold arrayd, I to thee came; 

Pueſſa I, the daughter of Decepit and Shame. 
F:lume J. 
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XXVII. 
Then bowing downe her aged backe, ſhe kiſt 
The wicked witch, ſaying, ** In that fayre face 
© The falſe reſemblaunce of Deceipt I wiſt 
« Did cloſely lurke ; yet ſo true-ſeeming grace 
<« It carried, that I ſcarſe in darkſome place 
© Could it diſcerne, though I the mother bee 
& Of Falſhood, and roote of Dueſſaes race. 
eO welcome, Child! whom J have longd to ſee, 
« And now have ſeene unwares. Lo now I go with 
XXVIII. [thee.“ 
Then to her yron wagon ſhe betakes, 
And with her beares the fowle wel-favourd witch; 
Through mirkeſome aire her ready way ſhe makes : 
Her twyfold teme (of which two blacke as pitch, 
And two were browne, yet each to each unlich) 
Did ſoftly ſwim away, ne ever ſtamp, 
Unleſſe ſhe chaunſt their ſtubborne mouths to twitch; 
Then ſoming tarre, their bridles they would champ, 
And trampling the fine element would fiercely ramp. 
XXIX. 
So well they ſped, that they be come at length 
Unto the place whereas the paynim lay 
Devoid of outward fence and native ſtrength, 
Coverd with charmed cloud from vew of day, 
And ſight of men, ſince his late luckeleſſe fray. 
His cruel! wounds with cruddy blond congeald 
'They binden up ſo wiſely as they may, 
And handle ſoftly, till they can be heald : 
So lay him in her charctt, cloſe in night conceald, 
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XXX. 
And all the while ſhe ſtood upon the ground 
The wakefull dogs did never ceaſe to bay, 
As giving warning of th'unwonted ſound 
With which her yron wheeles did them affray, 
And her darke grieſly looke them much diſmay. 
The meſſenger of death, the ghaſtly owle, 
With drery ſhriekes did alſo her bewray ; 
And hungry wolves continually did howle 
At her abhorred face, ſo filthy and fo fowle. 
XXXI. 
Thence turning backe in ſilence ſofte they ſtole, 
And brought the heavy corſe with eaſy pace 
To yawning gulfe of deepe Avernus hole: 
By that fame hole an entraunce darke and bace, 
With ſmoake and ſulphur hiding all the place, 
Deſcends to hell : there creature never paſt 
That backe retourned without heavenly grace; 
But dreadfull furies, which their chaines have braſt, 
And damned ſprights ſent forth to make ill men 
XXXII. raghaſt, 
By that ſame way the direfull dames doe drive 
Their mournefull charett, fild with ruſty blood, 
And downe to Plutoes houſe are come bilive; 
Which paſſing through, on every ſide them ſtood 
The trembling ghoſts with ſad amazed mood, 
Chattring their iron teeth, and ſtaring wide 
With ſtonie eies; and all the helliſh brood 


Of feends infernall flockt on every fide, ſride. 
To gaze on erthly wight that with the Night durſt 
R ij 
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XXXIII. 
They pas the bitter waves of Acheron, G 
Where many ſoules fit wailing woefully, 1 
And come to fiery flood of Phlegeton, 5 
Whereas the damned ghoſts in torments fry, * 
And with ſharp ſhrilling ſhriekes doe bootleſſe ery, \ 
Curſing high Iove, the which them thither ſent. ] 
4 The houſe of endleſſe Paine is built thereby, 1 
4 In which ten thouſand forts of puniſhment ] 
The curſed creatures doe eternally torment. 

XXXIV. 
Eeſore the threſhold dreadfull Cerberus 
His three deformed heads did lay along, e 
Curled with thouſand adders venemous, 
And lilled forth his bloody flaming tong: 
At them he gan to reare his briſtles ſtrong, 
And felly gnarre, untill Dayes enemy 
Did him appeaſe; then downe his taile he hong, 
And ſuffered them to paſſen quietly ; 
For ſhe in hell and heaven had power equally. 

XXXV. 
There was Ixion turned on a wheele, 
For daring tempt the queene of Heaven to (in; 
And Siſyphus an huge round ſtone did reele 
Againſt an hill, ne might from labour lin; 
There thirſty Tantalus bong by the chin, 
And Tityus fed a vultur on his maw; 
Typhoeus ioynts were ſtretched on a gin, 
Theſeus condemnd to endleſſe flouth by law; 
And fifty ſiſters water in leake veſſels draw. ; 
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XXXVI. 
They all beholding worldly wights in place, 
Leave off their worke, unmindfull of their ſmart, 
To gaze on them; who forth by them doe pace, 
Till they be come unto the furtheſt part, 
2 Where was a cave ywrought by wondrous art, 
Deepe, darke, uneaſy, dolefull, comfortleſſe, 
In which ſad Xſculapius far apart 
Empriſond was in chaines remedileſle, 
For that Hippolytus' rent corſe he did redreſſe. 
XXXVII. 
Hippolytus a iolly huntſman was, 
That wont in charett chace the foming bore; 
He all his peeres in beauty did ſurpas, 
But ladies love as loſſe of time forbore: 
His wanton ſtepdame loved him the more; 
But when ſhe ſaw her offred ſweets refuſd, 
Her love the turnd to hate, and him before 
His father fierce of treaſon falſe accuſd, 
And with her gealous termes his open eares abuſd: 
XXXVIII. 
Who all in rage his ſea- god ſyre beſought 
Some curſed vengeaunce on his ſonne to caſt: 
From ſurging gulf two monſters ſtreight were brought, 
With dread whereof his chafing ſteedes aghaſt, 
Both charett ſwifte and huntſman overcaſt. 
His goodly corps, on ragged cliffs yrent, 
Was quite diſmembred, and his members chaſt 
Scattercd on every mountaine as he went, 
That of Hippolytus was lefte no moniment, 
R ij 
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XXXIX. 
His cruell ſtep-dame ſeeing what was donne, 
Her wicked daies with wretched knife did end, 
In death avowing th'innocence of her ſonne : 
Which hearing, his raſh ſyre began to rend 
His heare, and haſty tong, that did offend ; 
Tho gathering up the reliques of his ſmart 
By Dianes meanes, who was Hippolyts frend, 
Them brought to Aeſculape, that by his art 


Did heale them all againe, and ioyned every part. 


XL. 
Such wondrous ſcience in mans witt to rain 
When Iove avizd, that could the dead revive, 
And fates expired could renew again, 
Of endleſſe life he might him not deprive, 
But unto hell did thruſt him downe alive, 
With flaſhing thunder-bolt y wounded forc ; 
Where long remaining, he did alwaies ſtrive 
Himſelfe with falves to health for to reſtore, 
And lake the heavenly fire that raged evermore. 
XLI. | 
There auncient Night arriving, did alight 
From her nigh-weary wayne, and in her armes 
To Aeſculapius brought the wounded knight ; 
Whom having ſoftly diſaraid of armes, 
Tho gan to him diſcover all his harmes, 
Beſecching him with prayer and with praiſe, 
If either ſalves, or oyles, or herbes, or charmes, 


A fordonne wight from dore of death mote raiſe, 
He would at her requeſt prolong her nephew's daies. 
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XLII. 
« Ahl Dame, quoth he, thou tempteſt me in vaine 
« To dare the thing which daily yet I rew; 
And the old cauſe of my continued paine 
With like attempt to like end to renew. 
<« Is not enough that thruſt from heaven dew 
Here endleſſe penaunce for one fault I pay, 
gut that redoubled crime with vengeannce new 
© Thou biddeſt me to ecke? can Night defray 
The wrath of thundring Iove that rules both night 
XLIII. ſand day?“ 
Not fo,” quoth ſhe; but ſith that heaven's King 
From hope of heaven hath thee excluded quight, 
*© Why ſeareſt thou, that canſt not hope for thing? 
And feareſt not that more thee hurten might, 
Nou in the powre of everlaſting Night? 
Go to, then, O thou far-renowmed ſonne 
Of great Apollo! ſhew thy famous might 
© In medicine, that els hath to thee wonne 
© Great pains, and greater praiſe, both never to be 
XLIV. [donne.”? 
Her words prevaild; and then the learned leach 
His cunning hand gan to his wounds to lay, 
And all things els the which his art did teach: 
Which having ſcene, from thenee aroſe away 
The mother of dredd Darkueſſe, and let ſtay 
Aveugles ſonne there in the leaches cure ; 
And backe retourning took her wonted way, 
To ronne her timely race, whilſt Phœbus pure, 
5, In weſterne waves his weary wagon did recure, 
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| XLV. 
The falſe Dueſſa, leaving noyous Night, 
Returnd to ſtately pallace of Dame Pryde; 
Where when ſhe came, ſhe found the Faery knight 
Departed thence ; albee (his woundes wyde 
Not throughly heald) unready were to ryde. 
Good cauſe he had to haſten thence away; 
For on a day his wary dwarfe had ſpyde 
Where in a dungeon deep huge nombers lay 
Of caytive wretched thralls, that wayled night and 
XLVI. day; 
A ruefull ſight as could be ſeene with eie; 
Of whom he learned had in ſeeret wiſe 
The hidden cauſe of their captivitie ; 
How, mortgaging their lives to Covetiſe, 
Through waſtfull pride and wanton riotiſe, 
They were by law of that proud tyranneſle, 
Provokt with wrath, and Envyes falſe ſurmiſe, 
Condemred to that dongeon mercileſſe, 
Where theyſhould live in wo, and dye in wretchedneſlc 
XLVII. 
There was that great proud king of Babylon, 
That would compel] all nations to adore, 
And him as onely God to call upon, 
Till through celeſtial] doome, thrown out of dore, 
Into an oxe he was transformd of yore : 
There alſo was king Crœſus, that enhaunſt 
His hart too high through his great richeſſe ſtore; 
And proud Antiochus, the which advaunſt 
His curſed hand gainſt God, and on his altares daunſt: 
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XLVIII. 
And them long time before, great Nimrod was, 
That firſt the world with ſword and fire warrayd; 

bt And after him old Ninus far did pas 

In princely pomp, of all the world obayd : 

There alſo was that mightie monarch layd 

Low under all, yet above all in pride, 

That name of native ſyre did fowle upbrayd, 

And would as Ammon's ſonne be magnifide, 


ind Till ſcornd of God and man a ſhamefull death he dide. 
ay; XLIX. 


All theſe together in one heape were throwne, 

Like carcaſes of beaſtes in butchers ſtall; 

And in another corner wide were ſtrowne 

The antique ruins of the Romanes fall ; 

Great Romulus, the grandſyre of them all; 

Proud Tarquin, and too lordly Lentulus ; 

Stout Scipio, and ſtubborne Hanniball ; 

Ambitious Sylla, and ſterne Marius; 
Mo High Cæſar, great Pompey, and fiers Antonius. 

L. 

Amongſt theſe mightie men were wemen mixt, 
Proud wemen, vaine, forgetfull of their yoke ; 
The bold Semiramis, whoſe ſides transfixt 
With ſonnes own blade her fowle reproches ſpoke; 
Fayre Sthenobœa, that her ſelſe did choke 
With wilfull chord, for wanting of her will; 
High-minded Cleopatra, that with ſtroke 
Of aſpes (ting her ſelfe did ſtoutly kill; (ill ; 
nt; And thouſands moe the like, that did that dongeon 
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LI. 
Beſides the endleſſe routes of wretched thralles, 
Which thether were aſſembled day by day, 
From all the world after their wofull falles, 
Through wicked pride, and waſted welthes decay. 
But moſt of all, which in that dongeon lay, 
Fell from high princes courtes or ladies bowres, 
Where they in ydle pomp or wanton play 
Conſumed had their goods and thriftleſſe howres, 
And laſtly thrown themſelves into theſe heavy ſtowres. 
LIL. 
Whoſe caſe whenas the careful dwarfe had tould, 
And made enſample of their mournfull fight 
Unto his maiſter, he no lenger would 
There dwell in perill of like painefull plight, 
But early roſe, and ere that dawning light 
Diſcovered had the world to heaven wyde, 
He by a privy poſterne tooke his flight, 
That of no envious eyes he mote be ſpyde; 
For doubtlefle death enſewd if any him deſeryde. 
LIII. 
Scarſe could he footing find in that fowle way, 
For many corſes, like a great lay-ſtall, 
Of murdred men which therein ſtrowed lay, 
Without remorſe or decent funerall, 
Which al through that great princeſſe pride did fall, 
And came to ſhamefull end: and them beſyde, 
Forth ryding underneath the caſtell wall, 
A donghill of dead carcaſes he ſpyde, 
The dreadfull ſpectacle of that ſad houſe of Pryde. 
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BOOK l. CANTO VI. 


From lawlefſe Luſt by wondrous grace 
Fayre Una is releaſt ; 

Whom ſalvage natien. does adore, 

And learnes her wiſe beheaſt. 


I. 
As when a ſhip, that flyes fayre under ſayle, 
An hidden rocke eſcaped hath unwares, 
That lay in waite her wrack for to bewaile, 
The mariner yet halfe amazed ſtares 
At perill paſt, and yet in doubt ne dares 
To joy at his fool-hapie overſight; 
So doubly is diſtreſt twixt ioy and cares 
The dreadletle corage of this Eltin knight, 
Having eſcapt ſo ſad enſamples in his fight. 
II. 
Vet ſad he was that his too haſtie ſpeed 
The fayre Dueſs' had forſt him leave behind; 
And yet mote ſad that Una, his deare dreed, 
Her truth had ſtaynd with treaſon fo unkind, 
Yet cryme in her could never creature find : 
But for his love, and for her own ſelfe ſake, 
She wandred had from one to other Ynd, 
Him for to ſecke, ne ever would forſake, 
Till her unwares the ficrs Sansloy did overtake : 
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III. 

Who, aſter Archimagoes fowle defeat, 

Led her away into a foreſt wilde, 

And turning wrathfull fyre to luſtfull heat, 

With beaſtly fin thought her to have defilde, 

And made the vaſſall of his pleaſures vilde ; 

Yet firſt he caſt by treatie and by traynes 

Her to perſuade that ſtubborne fort to yilde ; 

For greater conqueſt of hard love he gaynes, 

That workes it to his will, then he that it conſtraines. 
IV. 

With fawning wordes he courted her a while, 

And looking lovely, and oft ſighing ſore, 

Her conſtant bart did tempt with diverſe guile ; 

But wordes, and lookes, and fighes, ſhe did abhore, 

As rock of diamond ſtedfaſt evermore. 

Yet for to feed his fyrie luſtfull eye, 

He ſnatcht the vale that hong her face before ; 

Then gan her beautie ſhyne as brighteſt ſkye, 

And burat his beaſtly hart t'enforce her chaſtitye. 
. 

So when he ſaw his flattring artes to fayle, 

And ſubtile engines bett from batteree, 

With greedy force he gan the fort aſſay le, 

Whereof he weend poſſeſſed ſoone to bee, 

And win rich ſpoile of ranſackt chaſtitee. 

Ah, Heavens! that doe this hideous act behold, 

And heavenly virgin thus outraged ſee, 

How can ye vengeance juſt fo long withhold, 

And hurlenot flaſhing flames upon that paynim bold: 
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VI. 
The pitteous mayden, carefall, contfortleſſe, 
Does throw out thrilling ſhriekes and ſhrieking cryes, 
(The laſt vajne helpe of wemens greate diſtreſſe) 
And with loud plaintes importuncth the yes, 
That molten ſtarres do drop like weeping eyes; 
And Phabus flying ſa moſt thameful light, 
His bluſhing face in foggy cloud implyes, 
And hydes for ſhame, What witt of mortall wight 
Can now deviſe to quitt a thrall from ſuch @ plight ? 
VII. 


Eternall Providence, exceeding thought, 


Where none appeares can make her ſelfe a way: 

A wondrous way it for this lady wrought, 

From lyons clawes to pluck the gryped pray. 

Her ſhrill outeryes and ſhrieks fo loud did bray, 

That all the woodes and foreſtes did reſowud: 

A troupe of Faunes and Satyres far away 

Within the wood were dauncing in a rownd, 

Whiles old Sylvanus fleps in ſhady arber fownd : 

VIII. 

Who, when they heard that pitteous ſtrained voice, 

In haſte forſooke their rurall meriment, 

And ran towardes the far-xcbownded noyce, 

To weet what wight fo loudly did lament. 

Unto the place they come incontinent ; 

Whom when the raging Sarazin eſpyde, 

A rude, miſhapen, monſtrous rablement, 

Whoſe like he never ſaw, he durſt not byde, 

But got his ready ftced, and faſt away gan rydce. 
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IX. 
The wyld wood-gods, arrived in the place, 
There find the virgin doolfull, deſolate, 
With ruffled rayments and fayre blubbred face, 
As her outrageous foe had left her late, 
And trembling yet through feare of former hate: 
All ſtand amazed at ſo uncouth ſight, 
And gin to pittie her unhappie ſtate; 
All ſtand aſtonied at her beautie bright, 
In their rude eyes unworthy of ſo wofull plight. 
X. 
She more amazd in double dread doth dwell, 
And every tender part for feare does ſhake : 
As when a greedy wolfe, through honger fell, 
A ſeely lamb far from the flock does take, 
Of whom he meanes his bloody feaſt to make, 
A lyon ſpyes faſt running towards him, 
The innocent pray in haſt he does forſake, 
Which quitt from death, yet quakes in every lim, 


With chaunge of feare to ſee the lyon looke fo grim. 


XI. 
Such fearefull ſitt aſſaid her trembling hart; 
Ne word to ſpeake, ne ioynt to move, ſhe had; 
The ſalvage nation feele her ſecret ſmurt, 
And read her ſorrow in her cont'nance ſad; 
Their frowning forheads with rough hornes yclad, 
And ruſtick horror all aſyde doe lay, 
And gently grenning ſhew a ſemblance glad 
To comfort her ; and feare to put away, 


*Zheirbackward-bent knees, teach her humbly to obay, 
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XII. 

The doubtfull damzell dare not yet committ 

Her ſingle perſon to their barbarous truth, 

But ſtill twixt feare and hope amazd does ſitt, 

Late learnd what harme to haſty truſt enſu'th: 

They, in compaſſion of her tender youth, 

And wonder of her beauty ſoverayne, 

Are wonne with pitty and unwonted ruth, 

And, all proſtrate upon the lowly playne, 

Doe kiſſe her feete, and fawne on her with count*nance 
XIII. (fayne. 

Their harts ſhe gheſſeth by their humble guiſe, 

And yieldes her to extremitie of time; 

So from the ground ſhe feareleſſe doth ariſe, 

And walketh forth without ſuſpect of crime: 

They all as glad as birdes of ioyous pryme 

Thence lead her forth, about her dauncing round, 

Shouting, and ſinging all a ſhepheard's ryme, 

And with greene braunches ſtrowing all the ground, 
Do worſhip her as queene, with olive girlond round. 
XIV. 

Aud all the way their merty pipes they ſound, 
That all the woods with doubled eccho ring, 
And with their horned feet doe weare the ground, 
Leaping like wanton kids in pleaſant ſpring : 
So towards old Sylvanus they her bring; 
Who with the noyſe awaked commeth out 
To weet the cauſe, his weake ſteps governing, 
And aged limbs, on eypreſſe ſtadle ſtout, 
And with an yvie twyne his waſte is girt about. 
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XV. 
Far off he wonders what them makes ſo glad; 
Or Bacchus metry fruit they did ihvent, 
Or Cybeles franticke rites have made them mad : 
"They drawing nigh unto their god preſent 
That flowre of fayth and beautie excellent : 
The god himſelfe vewing that mitrhour rare, 
Stood long amazd; and burnt in his intent: 
His owne fayre Dryope now he thinkes not faire, 
And Pholoe fowle, when her to this he doth compaire. 
XVI. 
The wood-borne people fall before her flat, 
And worſhip her as goddeſſe of the wood, 
And old Sylvanus' ſelfe bethinkes not what 


Io thinke of wight ſo fayre, but gazing ſtood, 


In doubt to deeme her borne of carthly broode : 

Sometimes Dame Venus' ſelfe he ſeemes to ſec, 

But Venus never had fo ſober mood; 

Sometimes Diana he her takes to be, 

But mifleth bow and ſhaftes, and buſkins to her knee. 
XVII. 

By vew of her he ginneth to revire 

His ancient love and deareſt Cyparille, 

And calles to mind his pourtraiture alive, 

How fayre he was, and vet not fayre to this ; 

And how he flew with glauncing dart amiſſe 

A gentle hynd, the which the lovely boy 

Did love as life, above all worldly blifle ; 

For gricfe whereof the lad n'ould after ioy, 

But pynd away in anguiſh and felfe-wil'd annoy. 
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XVIII. 
The wooddy Nymphes, faire Hamadryades, 
Her to behold do thether runne apace, 
And all the troupe of light- foot Naiades, 
Flocke all about to ſee her lovely face; 
But when they vewed have her heavenly grace, 
They cnvy her in their malitious mind, 
And fly away for feare of fowle diſgrace; 
But all the Satyres ſcorne their woody kind, 
And henceforth nothing faire but her on earth they 
XIX. (find. 
Glad of ſuch lucke the luckeleſſe lucky mayd 
Did her content to pleaſe their feeble eyes, 
And long time with that ſalvage people ſtayd, 
To gather breath in many miſeryes: 
During which time her gentle wit ſhe plyes 
To teach them truth, which worſhipt her in vaine, 
And made her th' image of idolatryes; 
But when their bootleſſe zeale ſhe did reſtrayne 
From her own worſhip, they her aſſe would worſhip 
XX, [fayne, 
It fortuned a noble warlike knight 
By iuſt occaſion to that forreſt came, 
To ſeeke his kindred, and the lignage right, 
From hence he tooke his wel-deſerved name: 
He had in armes abroad wonne muchell fame, 
And fild far landes with glorie of his might; 
Plaine, faithfull, true, and enimy of ſhame, 
And ever lov'd to fight for ladies right, 
But in vaine glorious frayes he litle did delight. 
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XXI. 
A Satyres fonne, yborne in forreſt wyld, 
By ſtraunge adventure as it did betyde, 
And there begotten of a lady myld, 
Fayre Thyamis, the daughter of Labryde, 
That was in facred bandes of wedlocke tyde 
To Therion, a looſe unruly ſwayne, 
Who had more ioy to raunge the forreſt wyde, 
And chaſe the ſalvage beaſte with buſie payne, 
hen ſerve his ladies love, and waſte in pleaſures vayne. 
XXII. 
Ihe forlorne mayd did with loves longing burne, 
And could not lacke her lover's company; 
But to the wood ſhe goes, to ſerve her turne, 
And fecke her ſpouſe, that from her ſtill does fly, 
And followes other game and venery : 
A Satyre chaunſt her wandring for to find, 
And kindling coles of luſt in brutiſh eye, 
The loyall linkes of wedlocke did unbinde, 
And made her perſon thrall unto his beaſtly kind. 
XXIII. 
So long in ſecret cabin there he held 
Her captive to his ſenſnall deſyre, 
Till that with timely fruit her belly ſweld, 
And bore a boy unto that ſalvage ſyre; 
Then home he ſuffred her for to retyre, 
For ranſome leaving him the late-borne childe, 
Whom, till to ryper years he gan aſpyre, 
He nouſled up in life and maners wilde, ſexilde. 
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XXIV. 
For all he taught the tender ymp was but 
To baniſh cowardize and baſtard feare ; 
His trembling hand he would him force to put 
Upon the lyon and the rugged beare, 
And from the ſhe-beares teats her whelps to teare; 
And eke wyld roring buls he would him make 
To tame, and ryde their backes, not made to beare ; 
And the robuckes in flight to overtake, 
That everie beaſt for feare of him did fly and quake. 
XXV. 
Thereby fo fcareleſſe and fo ſell he grew, 
That his owne ſyre, and maiſter of his guiſe, 


Did often tremble at his horrid vew, 


And oft for dread of hurt would him adviſe 

The angry beaſtes not raſhly to deſpiſe, 

Nor too much to provoke : for he would learne 

The lyon ſoup to him in lowly wiſe, 

(A leſſon hard) and make the libbard Rerne 

Leave roaring, when in rage he for revenge did carne. 
XXVI. 

And for to make his powre approved more, 

Wyld beattes in yron yokes he would compell ; 

The ſpotted panther, and the tuſked bore, 

The pardale ſwift, and the tigre cruell, 

The antelope and wolfe, both fiers and fell, 

And them conftraine in equal! teme to draw. 

Such ioy he had their ſtubborne harts to quell, 

And ſturdie courage tame with dreadfull aw, 

That his bcheaſt they feared as a tyran's law. 
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XXVII. 
His loving mother came upon a day 
Unto the woodes, to ſee her little ſonne, 
And chaunſt unwares to meet him in the way, 
Atter his ſportes and cruell paſtime donne, 
When after him a lyoneſſe did runne, 
That roaring all with rage did lowd requere 
Her children deare, whom he away had wonne ; 
The lyon whelpes ſhe ſaw how he did beare, 
And lull in rugged armes withouten childiſh feare. 
XXVIII. 
The fearefull dame all quaked at the ſight, 
And turning backe gan faſt to fly away, 
Until with love revokt from vaine affright, 
She hardly yet perſuaded was to ſtay, 
And then to him theſe womaniſh words gan ſay; 
« Ah, Satyrane! my dearling and my ioy, 
© For love of me leave off this dreadfull play; 
© To dally thus with death is no fit toy: 


Go find ſome other play-fellowes mine own ſweet 
XXIX. [boy.” 


In theſe and like-delightes of bloody game 

He trayned was, till ryper years he raught, 
And there abode, whylſt any beaſt of name 
Walkt in that forreſt, whom he had not taught 
To fear his force; and then his courage haught 
Deſyrd of forreine foemen to be knowne, 

And far abroad for ſtraunge adventures ſought, 
In which his might was never overthrowne, 


But through al Pacry Lond his famous worth wa! 
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XXX. 
Yet evermore it was his maner faire, 
After long labours and adventures ſpent, 
Unto thoſe native woods for to repaire, 
To ſee his ſyre and ofspring auncient ; 
And now he thether came for like intent, 
Where he unwares the faireſt Una found, 
(Straunge lady, in fo ſtraunge habiliment) 
Teaching the Satyres, which her fat around, 


Trew ſacred lore, which from her ſweet lips did re- 


XXXI. dound. 

He wondered at her wiſedome hevenly rare, 

Whoſe like in womens wit he never knew; 

And when her curteous deeds he did compare, 

Gan her admire, and her ſad ſorrowes rew, 

Blaming of Fortune, which ſuch troubles threw, 

And ioyd to make proofe of her cruelty 

On gentle dame, ſo hurtleſſe and fo trew; 

Thenceforth he kept her goodly company, 

And learnd her diſcipline of faith and verity. 
XXXII. 

But ſhe, all vowd unto the Red - croſſe knight, 

His wandring perill cloſely did lament, 

Ne in this new acquaintaunce could delight ; 

But her deare heart with anguiſh did torment, 

And all her witt in ſecret counſels ſpent, 

How to eſcape. At laſt in privy wiſe 

To Satyrane ſhe ſhewed her intent, 

Who, glad to gain ſuch favour, gan deviſe 

How with that penſive maid he beſt might thence ariſe. 
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XXXIII. 

So on a day when Satyres all were gone 

To do their ſervice to Sylvanus old, 
The gentle virgin, left behinde alone, 
He led away with corage ſtout and bold. 

Too late it was to Satyres to be told, 

Or ever hope recover her againe : 

In vain he ſeckes that having cannot hold. 

So faſt he carricd her with carefull paine, 

That they the woods are paſt, and come now to the 
| XXXIV. [plaine, 
The better part now of the lingring day 

They traveild had, whenas they far eſpide 

A weary wight forwandring by the way, 

And towards him they gan in haſt to ride, 

To weete of newes that did abroad betyde, 

Or tidings of her Knight of the Red-croſle ; 

But he them ſpying gan to turne aſide 

For fcare, as ſeemd, or for ſome feigned loſle : 
More greedy they of newes faſt towards him do croſſe. 

XXXV. 

A ſilly man, in ſimple weeds forworne, 

And ſoild with duſt of the long dried way; 

His ſandales were with toilſome travell torne, 

And face all tand with ſcorching ſunny ray, 

As he had traveild many a ſommer's day 

Through boyling ſands of Arabie and Ynde, 

And in his hand a Iacob's ſtaffe, to ſtay 

His weary limbs upon; and eke behind bind. 
His ſcrip did hang, in which his needments he did 
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XXXVI. 
The knight approching nigh of him inquerd 
Tidings of warre, and of adventures new; 
But warres nor new adventures none he herd. 
Then Una gan to aſke if ought he knew, 
Or heard abroad, of that her champion trew, 
That in his armour bare a croſlet red. 
© Ay me! deare Dame!” quoth he, © well may I rew 
o tell the ſad fight which mine cies have red; 
« Theſe eies did ſee that knight both living and eke 
| | XXXVII. ded. 
That cruel word her tender hart fo thrild, 
That ſuddein cold did ronne through every vaine, 
And ſtony horrour all her ſences fild 
With dying fitt, that downe ſhe fell for paine. 
The knight her lightly reared up againe, 
And comforted with curteous kind reliefe; 
Then wonne from death, ſhe bad him tellen plaine 
The further proceſſe of her hidden griefe: 
The leſſer pangs can beare, who hath endur'd the 
XXXVIn. chiefe, 
Then gan the pilgrim thus; I chaunſt this day, 
„This fatall day, that ſhall I ever rew, 
To ſee two knights, in travell on my way, 
« (A ſory light) arraung'd in batteill new, 
goth breathing vengeaunce, both of wrathfull hew ; 
„My feareful fleſh did tremble at their ſtrife, 
* To ſee their blades fo greedily imbrew, + 
* That dronke with blood, yet thriſted after life: 
* What more? the Red-croſſe knight was flain with 
paynim knife,” 
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XXXIX. 

« Ah! deareſt Lord, quoth ſhe, how might that bee, 
And he the ſtouteſt knight that ever wonne?“ 
« Ah! deareſt Dame, quoth he, how might I ſee 
The thing that might not be, and yet was donne?“ 
©« Where is,” ſaid Satyrane, that payuim's ſoane 
„ That him of life, and vs of ioy, hath refte?“ 
Not far away,” quoth he; he hence doth wonne 
% Foreby a fountaine, where 1 late him left 
* Waſhing his bloody wounds, that through the ſteele 

XL. {were cleft,” 
Therewith the knight thence marched forth in haſt, 
Whiles Una, with huge heavineſlc oppreſt, 
Could not for ſarrow follow him fo faſt ; 
And ſoone he came, as he the place had gheſt, 
Whereas that pagan proud himſelſe did reſt 
In ſecret ſhadow by a fountaine ſide : 
Even he it was that erſt would have ſuppreſt 
Faire Una; whom when Satyrane eſpide, 
With foule reprochful words he boldly him defide; 

XLI 
And ſaid, Ariſe, thou curſed miſcreaunt, 
That haſt with knightleſſe guile and trecherous train 
Faire knighthood fowly ſhamed, and doeſt vaunt 


«© That good Knight of the Red - croſſe to have ſlain: 


«+ Ariſe, and with like treaſon now maintain 

„Thuy guilty wrong, or els thee guilty yield.“ 

The Sarazin this hearing, roſe amain, 

And catching up in haſt his three-ſquare ſhield, 
And ſhining helmet, ſoone him buckled to the field; 
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eld; 
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XLII. 
And drawing nigh him ſaid, © Ah! miſborn Elfe, 
© In evill houre thy foes thee hither ſent, 
« Another's wrongs to wreak upon thy ſelfe ; 
«« Yet ill thou blameſt me for having blent 
« My name with guile and traiterous intent: 
That Red-croſſe knight, perdie, I never ſlew; 
« But had he beene where earſt his armes were lent, 
«© 'Th' enchaunter vaine his errour ſhould not rew ; 
gut thou his errour ſhalt, I hope, now proven trew.“ 
XLIII. 
Therewith they gan, both furious and fell, 
To thunder blowes, and fierſly to aſſaile, 
Each other bent his enimy to quell; 
That with their force they perſt both plate and maile, 
And made wide furrowes in their fleſhes fraile, 
That it would pitty any living eie: 
Large floods of blood adowne their ſides did raile; 
But floods of blood could not them ſatishe : 
Both hongred after death; both choſe to win or die. 
XLIV. 
So long they fight, and full revenge purſue, 
That fainting each, themſelves to breathen lett, 
And ofte refreſhed, battell oft renew. 
As when two bores, with rancling malice mett, 
Their gory ſides freſh bleeding fiercely frett, 
Til breathleſſe both themſelves aſide retire, 
Where, foming wrath, their cruell tuſkes they whett, 
And trample the earth, the whiles they may reſpire, 


Then backe to fight againe, new breathed andentire, 
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XLV. 
So ſierſly, when theſe knights had breathed once, 
hey gan to fight retourne, increaſing more 
Their puifſant force and eruell rage attonce 
With heaped ſtrokes more hugely then before, 
That with their drery wounds and bloody gore 
They both deformed, ſcarſely could bee known. 
By this fad Una, fraught with anguiſh fore, [thrown, 
Lcd with their noiſe, which through the aire was 
Arriv'd, wher they in erth their fruitles blood had 
XLVI. | [ſown: 
Whom all ſo ſoone as that proud Sarazin 
Eſpide, he gan revive the memory 
Of his leud luſts and late attempted ſin, 
And lefte the doubtfull battel haſtily, 
To catch her, newly offred to his eie; 
Put Satyrane with ſtrokes him turning, ſtaid, 
And ſternely bad him other buſineſs plie, 

Then hunt the ſteps of pure unſpotted maid: 
Wherewith he al enrag'd theſe bitter ſpeaches ſaid; 
XLVII. 

* O fooliſh Faeries ſonne, what fury mad 

« Hath thee incenſt to haſt thy dolefull fate? 

«© Were it not better I that lady had, 

*© Then that thou hadſt repented it too late? 

© Moſt fencelefle man he that himſelſe doth hate 
© To love another: lo then for thine ayd 

Here take thy lover's token on thy pate.“ 

So they to fight; the whiles the royall mayd 

Fled farre away, of that proud paynim fore aſrav«. 
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XLVIII. 
Eut that falſe pilgrim which that leaſing told, 
Being indeed old Archimage, did ſtay 

In ſecret ſhadow all this to behold, 

And much reioyced in their bloody fray; 

But when he ſaw the damſell paſſe away, 

He left his ſtond, and her purſewd apace, 

In hope to bring her to her laſt decay, 

But for to tell her lamentable cace, 

And eke this battel's end, will need another place. 
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THE FAERY SUEENE. 
BOOK I. CANTO VII. 


The Red-crofe knight is eaptive made, 
By gyaunt proud oppreſt : 

Prince Arthure meets with Una, great- 
ly with thoſe newes diſtreſt. 


I. 
W azar man fo wiſe, what earthly witt ſo ware, 
As to diſcry the crafty cunning tiaine 
By which Deceipt doth maſke in viſour faire, 
And caſt her coulours died deepe in graine, 


To ſceme like Truth, whoſe ſhape ſhe well can faine, 


And fitting geſtures to her purpoſe frame, 
The guiltlefle man with guile to entertaine ? 
Great maiſtrefle of her art was that falſe dame, 
The falſe Ducfla, cloked with Fideſſaes name. 
II. 
Who when, returning from the drery Night, 
She fownd not in that perilous hous of Pryde, 
Where ſhe had leſt the noble Red-crofle knight, 
Her hoped pray, ſhe would no lenger byde, 
But forth ſhe went to ſeeke him far and wide. 
Ere long ſhe fownd, whereas he wearie fate, 
To reſt him ſelfe, foreby a fountaine ſyde, 
Diſarmed all of yron-cotcd plate, 
And by his ſide his ſteed the graſſy forage ate. 
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III. 
Hee feedes upon the cooling ſhade, and bayes 
His ſweatie forehead in the breathing wynd 
Which through the trembling leaves full gentlyplayes, 
Wherein the chearefull birds of ſundry kynd 
Doe chaunt ſweet muſick to delight his mynd. 
The witch approching gan him fayrely greet, 
And with reproch of careleſnes unkind 
Upbrayd, for leaving her in place unmeet, 
With ſowle words tempring faire; ſoure gall with hony 
IV. [{weet. 
Unkindnefle paſt, they gan of ſolace treat, 
And bathe in pleaſaunce of the ioyous ſhade, 
Which ſhielded them againſt the boyling heat, 
And with greene boughes decking a gloomy glade, 
About the fountaine like a girlond made, 
Whoſe bubbling wave did ever freſhly well, 
Ne ever would through fervent ſommer ſade; 
Ihe facred nymph, which therein wont to dwell, 
Was out of Dianes favor, as it then befell. 
V. 
Phe cauſe was this: One day when Phœbe fayre, 
With all her band, was following the chace, 
his nymph, quitetyrd, with heat of ſcorching ayre, 
Satt downe to reſt in middeſt of the race; 
Ihe goddeſſe wroth gan fowly her diſgrace, 
And badd the waters, which from her did flow, 
Ye ſuch as the her ſelfe was then in place; 
Thenceforth her waters wexed dull and flow, 


And all that drinke thereof do faint and feeble grow. 
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VI. 
Hereof this gentle knight unweeting was, 
And lying downe upon the ſandie graile, 
Pronke of the ſtreame, as cleare as chriſtall glas: 
Eftſoones his manly forces gan to fayle, 
And mightie ſtrong was turnd to feeble frayle. 
His chaunged powres at firſt themſelves not felt, 
Till crudled cold his courage gan aſſay le, 
And cheareful blood in fayntnes chill did melt, 
Which like a fever fit through all his bodie ſwelt. 
VII. 


Vet goodly court he made ſtill to his dame, 


Pourd out in looſneſſe on the grafly grownd, 4 

Both careleſſe of his health and of his fame; 

Till at the laſt he heard a dreadfull ſownd, 

Which through the wood loud bellowing did rebownd, 

That all the earth for terror feemd to ſhake, 

And trees did tremble. Th' elfe therewith aſtownd, 

Upſtarted lightly from his looſer make, 

And his unready weapons gan in hand to take; 
VIII. 

But ere he could his armour on him dight, 

Or gett his ſhield, his monſtrous enimy 

With ſturdie ſteps came ſtalking in his ſight, 

An hideous geaunt, horrible and hye, 

That with his tallueſſe ſeemd to threat the ſkye; 

The ground eke groned under him for dreed : 

His living like ſaw never living eye, 

Ne durſt behold; his ſtature did exceed 

The hight of three the talleſt ſonnes of mortall ſecd. 
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IX. 

The greateſt Earth his ungouth mother was, 

And bluſtring Aeolus his boaſted ſyre, 

Who with his breatb, which through the world doth 

Her hollow womb did ſecretly inſpyre, pas, 

And fild her hidden caves with ſtormie yre, 

That ſhe conceiv'd ; and trebling the dew time 

In which the wombes of wemen do expyre, 

Brought forth this monſtrous maſle of earthly ſlyme, 

Puſt up with emptie wynd, and fild with ſinſull eryme. 
X. 

So growen great, through-arrogant delight 

Of th' high deſcent whereof he was yborne, 

And through preſumption of his matchlefle might, 

All other powres and knighthood he did ſcornt. 

Such now he marcheth to this man forlorne, 

And left to loſſe; his ſtalk ing ſteps are ſtayde 

Upon a ſnaggy oke, which he had torne 

Out of his mother's bowelles, and it made 

His mortall mace, wherewith his foemen he diſmayde, 
XI. 

That, when the knight he ſpyd, he gan advaunee 

With huge force and inſupportable may ne, 

And towards him with dreadfull fury praunce; 

Who hapleſſe, and eke hopeleſſe, all in vaine 

Did to him pace, ſad battaile to darrayne, 

Diſarmd, diſgraſte, and inwardly diſmayde; 

And cke ſo faint in every ioynt and vayne, 

Through that fraile fountain, which him feeble made, 

That ſcarſely could he weeld his bootleſſe fingle.blade. 
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XII. 

The geaunt ſtrooke ſo maynly mercileſſe, 
That could have overthrowne a ſtony towre; 
And were not hevenly grace that him did ble ſſe, 

He had beene pouldred all as thin as flowre: 

But he was wary of that deadly ſtowre, 

And lightly lept from underneath the blow; 

Yet ſo exceeding was the villein's powre, 

That with the winde it did him overthrow, 

And all his ſences ſtoond, that ſtill he lay full low. 

XIII, 

As when that diveliſh yron engin, wrought 

In deepeſt hell, and framd by furies ſkill, 

With windy nitre and quick ſulphur fraught, 

And ramd with bollet rownd, ordaind to kill, 
Conceiveth fyre, the heavens it doth fill 

With thundring noyſe, and all the ayre doth choke 
'That none can breath, nor ſee, nor heare at will, 
Through ſmouldry cloud of duſkiſh ſtincking ſmoke, 
That th* only breath him daunts who hath eſcapt the 

XIV. [ſtroke ; 

So daunted when the geaunt ſaw the knight, 

His heavie hand he heaved up on hye, 

And him to dult thought to have battred quight, 
Untill Dueſſa loud to him gan crye, 

O great Orgoglio! greateſt under ſkye, 

O hold thy mortall hand for ladies ſake; 

Hold for my ſake, and doe him not to dye, 

*© But vanquiſht thine eternall bondſlave make, 
And me thy worthy meed unto thy leman take.“ 
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XV. 

He hearkned, and did ſtay from further harmes, 

o gayne ſo goodly guerdon as ſhe ſpake ; 

So willingly ſhe came into his armes, 

Who her as willingly to grace did take, 

And was poſſeſſed of his new-found make: 

Ihen up he tooke the ſlombred ſenceleſſe corſe, 

And ere he could out of his ſwowne awake, 

Him to his caſtle brought, with haſtie forſe, 

And in a dongeon deepe him threw without remorſe. 
XVI. 

From that day forth Dueſſa was his deare, 

And highly honourd in his haughtie eye: 

He gave her gold and purple pall to weare, 

And triple crowne ſet on her head full hye, 

And her endowd-with royall maieſtye : 

Then for to make her dreaded more of men, 

And peoples hartes with awful terror tye, 

A monſtrous beaſt, ybredd in filthy fen, iy 
He choſe, which he had kept long time in darkſom den. 
XVII. 

Such one it was as that renowmed ſnake 

Which great Alcides in Stremona flew, 

Long foſtred in the filth, of Lerna lake, 

Whoſe many heades out-budding ever new, 

Did breed him endleſſe labour to ſubdew, 

But this ſame monſter much more ugly was; 

For ſeven great heads out of his body grew, 

An yrom breſt, and back of ſcaly bras, 

And all embrewet in blood his eyes did ſhine. 2 85 
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XVIII. 
His tayle was ſtretched out in wondrous length, 
That to the hous of hevenly gods it raught, 
And with extorted powre and borrow'd ſtrength, 
The ever-burning lamps from thence it braught, 
And prowdly threw to ground, as things of naught; 
And underneath his filthy feet did tread 
The ſacred thinges, and holy heaſtes ſortaught. 
Upon this dreadful beaſt, with ſevenfold head, 
He ſett the falſe Dueſſa, for more aw-and dread. 
XIX. 
The wofull dwarfe, which ſaw his maiſter's fall, 
(Whiles he had keeping of his graſing ſteed) 
And valiant knight become a caytive thrall, 
When all was paſt, tooke up his forlorne weed; 
His mightie armour, miſſing moſt at need; 
His ſilver ſhield, now idle maiſterleſſe; 
His poynant ſpeare, that many made to bleed; 
(The rueful moniments of heavineſſe) 
And with them all departes, to tell his great diſtreſſe 
XX. 
He had not travaild long, when on the way 
He wofull lady, wofull Una, met, 
Faſt flying from the paynim's greedy pray, 
Whileſt Satyrane him from purſuit did let; 
Who when her eyes ſhe on the dwarf had ſet, 
And ſaw the ſignes that deadly tydinges ſpake, 
She fell to ground for ſorrowfull regret, 
And lively breath her fad breſt did forſake 5 
Yet might herpitteous hart be ſeen to pant and quake, 
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XXI. 

The meſſenger of ſo unhappie newes 

Would faine have dyde; dead was his hart within; 

Yet aut wardly ſome little comfort ſhewes : 

At laſt, recovering hart, he does begin 

To rub her temples, and to chaufe her chin, 

And everie tender part does toſſe and tur ne: 

So hardly he the flitted life does win 

Unto her native priſon to retourne; 

Then gins hergrie ved ghoſtthus to lamentand mourne; 
XXII. 

{© Ye dreary inſtruments of dolefull ſight, 

That doe this deadly ſpectacle behold, 

** Why doe ye lenger feed on loathed light, 

Or liking find to gaze on earthly mould, 

« Sith cruell Fates the careful threds unfould, 

© The which my life and love together tyde? 

No let the ſtony dart of ſenceleſſe cold 

Perce to my hart, and pas through evetric ſyde, 

And let etcrnall night fo ſad fight fro my hyde. 
XXIII. 

O lightſome day (the lampe of higheſt love, 

Fir ſt made by him mens wandring wayes to guyde, 

** When darkneſſe he in deepeſt dongeon drove) 

Henceforth thy hated face for ever hyde, 

And ſhat up heaven's windowes ſhyning wyde 

For earthly ſight can nought but ſorrow breed, 

And late repentance, which ſhall long aþyde. 

Mine eyes no more on vanitie ſhall feed, [meced.” 


But ſeeled vp with death ſhall have their deadly 
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XXIV, 
Then downe againe ſhe fell unto the ground, 
But he her quickly reared up againe : | 
Thriſe did the ſinke adowne in deadly ſwownd, 
And thriſe he her reviv'd with buſie paine. 
At laſt, when Life recover'd had the raine, 
And over-wreſtled his ſtrong enimy, 
With foltring tong, and trembling everie vaine, 
„ Tell on,” quoth ſhe, “ the woful tragedy, 
« The which theſe reliques ſad preſent unto mine eye. 
XXV. 
« Tempeſtnous Fortune hath ſpent all her ſpight, 
And thrilling Sorrow throwne his utmoſt dart: 
«© Thy fad tong cannot tell more heavy plight 
* Then that I feele and harbour in mine hart: 
„Who hath endur'd the whole can beare ech part. 
If death it be, it is not the firſt wound 
That launched hath my breſt with bleeding ſmart. 
*« Begin, and end the bitter balcful ſtound ; 
If leſſe then that I feare, more favour I have found.” 
XXVI. 
Then gan the dwarfe the whole diſcourſe declare; 
The ſubtile traines of Archimago old, 
The wanton loves of falſe Fideſla ſayre, 
Bonght with the blood of vanquiſht paynim bold ; 
The wretched payre transſormed to treen mould; 
The houſe of Pryde, and perilles round about; 
The combat which he with Sansioy did hould; 
"The luckleſſe conflict with the gyaunt ſtout, 
Wherein captiv'd, of life or death he ſtood in doubt. 
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XXVIL 
She heard with patience all unto the end, 


And ſtrove to maiſter ſorrowfull aſſay, 


Which greater grew the moze ſhe did contend, 
And almoſt rent her tender hart in tway, 


And love freſh coles unto her fire did lay ; 


For greater love, the greater is the loſſe. 
Was never lady loved dearer day, 


Then ſhe did love the Knight of the Red-croſle, 


For whoſe deare ſake ſo many troubles her did toſſe. 
XXVIII. 

At laſt when fervent ſorrow ſlaked was, 

She up aroſe, reſolving bim to find 

Alive or dead; and forward forth doth pas, 

All as the dwarfe the way to her aſſynd: 

And evermore, in conſtant carefull mind, 

She ſedd her wound with freſh renewed bale. 

Long toft with ſtormes, aud bet with bitter wind, 

High over hills, and lowe adowne the dale, 

She wandred many a wood, and meaſurd many a vale, 

XXIX. 

At laſt ſne chaunced by good hap to meet 

A goodly knight, faire marching by the way, 

Together with his ſquyre, arayed meet: 

His glitterand armour ſhined far away, 

Like glauncing light of Phabus* brighteſt ray; . 

From top to toe no place appearcd bare, 

That deadly dint of ſteele endanger may: 

Athwart his breſt a bauldrick brave he ware, 

That ſhing, like twinkling ſtars, with ſtones moſt preti- 
Felume I, U (ons rare: 
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XXX. 
And in the midſt thereof one pretious ſtone 
Of wondrous worth, and eke of wondrous mights, 
Shapt like a ladies head, exceeding ſhone,” 
Like Heſperus emongſt the leſſer lights, 
And ſtrove for to amaze the weaker ſights: 
"Thereby his mortall blade full comely hong 
In yvory ſhcath, ycarv'd with curious lights, 
Whoſe hilts were burniſht gold, and handle ſtrong 
Of mother- perle, and buckled with a golden tong 
XXXI. 
His haughtie helmet, horrid all with gold, 
Both glorious brightneſſe and great terrour bredd ; 
For all the creſt a dragon did enſold 
With greedie pawes, and over all did ſpredd 
His golden winges; his dicadfull hidcous hedd, 
Cloſe couched on the bever, ſeemd to throw 
From flaming mouth bright ſparckles fiery redd, 
"That ſuddeine horrour to faint hartes did ſhow ; 
And ically tayle was ſtretcht adowne his back full low. 
iv XXXII. 
4 Upon the top of all his loftie creſt 
A bounch of heares diſcolourd diverſly, 
With ſprincled pearle and gold full richly dreſt, 
Did ſhake, and ſeemd to daunce for iollity 3 
Like to an almond tree ymounted hye 
On top of greene Sclinis all alone, 
With bloſſoms brave bedecked daintily, 
Whote tender locks do tremble every one 
At everie little breath that under heaven is blowne. 
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XXXIII. 

THis warlike ſhield all cloſely cover'd was, 

Ne might of mortall eye be ever ſeene; 

Not made of ſtecle, nor of enduring bras, 

(Such earthly mettals ſoon conſumed beene) 

But all of diamond perfect pure and clene 

It framed was, one maſſy entire mould, 

Hewen out of adamant rocke with engines keene, 

That point of ſpeare it never percen could, 

Ne dint of direfull ſword divide the ſubſtance would. 
XXXIV. 

The ſame to wight he never wont diſcloſe, 

But whenas monſters huge he would diſmay, 

Or daunt unequall armics of his feces, 

Or when the flying heavens he would affray : 

For ſo exceeding ſhone his gliſtring ray, 

That Pheœbus' golden face it did attaint, 

As when a cloud his beames doth over-lay ; 

And ſilver Cynthia wexcd pale and faynt, 

Aswhenher face is ſtayndwithmagicke art's conſtraint. 
. XXXV. 

No magicke arts hereof had any might, 

Nor bloody wordes of bold enchaunters call, 

But all that was not ſuch as ſeemd in fight, 

Before that ſhield did fade, and ſuddein fall; 

And when him liſt the raſkall routes appall, 

Men into (tones therewith he could tranſmew, 

And ſtones to duſt, and duſt to nought at all; 

And when him liſt the prouder lookes ſubdew, 

He would them gazing blind, or turne to other hew. 
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XXXVI. 
Ne let it ſeeme that credence this exceedes; 
For he that made the ſame was knowne right well 
To have done much more admirable deedes: 
It Merlin was, which whylome did excell 
All living wightes in might of magicke ſpell : 
Both ſhicld, and ſword, and armour, all he wrought | 
For this young prince, when firſt to armes he ſell; | 
But when he dyde, the Faery Queene it brought 
To Faerie Lond, where yet it may be ſeene if ſought. 
XXXVII. 
A gentle youth, his dearely loved ſquire, 
His ſpeare of heben wood behind him bare, 
Whoſe harmeful head, thriſe heated in the fire, 
Had riven many a breſt with pikehead ſquare; 
A goodly perſon, and could menage faire 
His ſtubborne ſteed with curbed canon bitt, 
Who under him did trample as the aire, 
And chauft that any on his backe ſhould ſitt, 
The yron rowels into frothy fome he bitt. 
XXXVIII. 
Whenas this knight nigh to the lady drew, 
With lovely court he gan her entertaine ; 
But when he heard her aunſwers loth, he knew ? 
Some ſecret ſorrow did her heart diſtraine; 
Which to allay, and calme her ſtorming paine, 
Faire-feeling words he wiſely gan diſplay, 
And for her humor fitting purpoſe faine, 
To tempt the cauſe it ſelfe for to bewray, [fay; 
Wherewith enmoud, theſe bleeding words ſhe gan to 
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| XXXIX. 
« What worlds delight, or ioy of living ſpeach, 
« Can hart, ſo plungd in ſea of forrowes deep, 
« And heaped with ſo huge misfortunes, reach? 
« The carefull cold beginneth for to creep, 
« And in my heart his yron arrow ſteep, 
„ Soone as I thinke upon my bitter bale. 
t Such helpleſſe harmes yts better hidden keep, 
« Then rip up griefe where it may not availe; 
My laſt left comfort is my woes to weepe and waile. 

2.2 © 

© Ah! Lady deare,” quoth then the gentle knight, 
Well may I ween your griefe is wondrous great; 
For wondrous great griefe groneth in my ſpright, 
« Whiles thus I heare you of your forrowes treat. 
© But, wocfull Lady! let me you intrete 
For to unfuld the anguiſh of your hart: 
* Miilhaps are maiſtred by advice diſcrete, - 

And counſell mitigates the greateſt ſmart : 
Found never help who never would his hurts impart, 
XL 1. 

% But,” quoth ſhe, ©* great griefe will not be tould, 
And can more eaſily be thought then ſaid.” 

** Right fo,” quoth he; “ but he that never would, 
Could never: will to might gives greateſt aid.“ 
But griefe,” quoth ſhe, does greater grow diſplaid, 
alf then it find not helpe, and breeds deſpaire.“ 

** Deſpaire breedsnot,” quoth he,*wherefaith isſtaid.“ 
No faith ſo faſt,” quoth ſhe, but fleſh does paire.”” 
* Fleſh may empaire,” quoth he,“ but reaſon can re- 
paire,” U 1 
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XLII. 
His goodly reaſon and well- guided ſpeach 
So deepe did ſettle in her gracious thought, 
That her perſwaded to diſcloſe the breach 
- Which Love and Fortune in her heart had wrought; 
And faid, © Faire Sir! I hope good hap hath brought 
© You to inquere the ſecrets of my gricfe; 
Or that your wiſdome will direct my thought; 
6 Or that your proweſſe can me yield reliefe ; 
Then heare the ſtory ſad, which I ſhall tell you briefe. 
| XLII. 
5 The forlorne maiden, whom your eies have ſeene 
i « The laughing ſtocke of Fortune's mockeries, 
« Am th' onely daughter of a king and queene, 
© Whoſe parents deare (whiles equal deſtinies 
« Did ronne about, and their felicities 
The favourable heavens did not envy) 
© Did ſpred their rule through all the territories 
„Which Phiſon and Euphrates floweth by, 
* And Gehon's golden waves doe waſh continually : 
XLIV. 
Till that their cruell curſed enemy, 
An huge great dragon, horrible in ſight, 
e Bred in the loathly lakes of Tartary, 
© With murdrous ravine and devouring might 
«© Their kingdome ſpoild, and countrey waſted quight: 
© Themſelves, for feare into his iawes to fall, 
He forſt to caſtle ſtrong to take their flight, 
« Where faſt embard in mighty braſen wall, [thrall. 
He has them now fowr years beſiegd to make them 
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XLV. 
Full many knights, adventurous and ſtout, 
Have enterprizd that monſter to ſubdew: 
«© From every coaſt, that heaven walks about, 
© Have thither come the noble martial crew, 
©© That famous harde atchievements ſtill purſew; 
© Yet never any could that girlond win, 
But all {till ſhronke, and till he greater grew: 
All they for want of faith, or guilt of ſin, 
© The piteous pray of his fiers cruelty have bin. 
| XLVI. 
At laſt, yled with far-reported praiſe, 
© Which flying Fame throughout the world had ſpred 
Of doughty knights, whom Fary Land did raiſe, 
That noble order hight of Maidenhed, 
% Forthwith to court of Gloriane I ſped, 
* (Of Gloriane, great queene of glory bright!) 
© Whole kingdomes ſeat Cleopolis is Red, 
* There to obtaine ſome ſuch redoubted knight, 
*© That parents deare fromtyrantspowredelivermight, 
XLVII. 
* Yt was my chaunce(mychaunce was faire and good) 
* There for to find a freſh unproved knight, 
* Whoſe manly hands imbrewd in guilty blood 
*© Had never beene, ne ever by his might 
Had throwne to ground the unregarded right; 
© Yet of his proweſſe proofe he ſince hath made 
« (1 witnes am) in many a cruell fight: 
The groning ghoſts of many one diſmaide 
Have felt the bitter dint of his avenging blade. 
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XLVIII. 

And ye, the forlone reliques of his powre, 
« His biting ſword, and his devouring ſpeare, 
«© Which have endured many a dreadſull ſtowre, 
« Can ſpeake his proweſle, that did carſt you beare, 
And well could rule; now he hath left you heare 
© To be the record of his rueful loſſe, 
© And of my doleful diſaventurous deare. 
O heavie recotd of the good Red-crofle, 
« Where have yee left your lord, that could ſo well 

XLIX. [you toſle ? 
& Well hoped I, and faire beginnings had, 
„That he my captive languor ſhould redeeme, 
Till all unweeting, an enchaunter bad 
« His ſence abuſd, and made him to miſdeeme 
„My loyalty, not ſuch as it did ſeeme; 
„That rather death deſire then ſuch defpight. 
ge iudge, ye Heavens! that all things right eſteeme, 
How I him lov'd; and love with all my might: 


8o thouglit Icke of him, and think I thought aright. 


L. 
„ Thenceforth me deſolate he quite forſooke, 
To wander where wilde Fortune would me lead, 
And other bywaies he himſelfe betooke, 
* Where never foote of living wight did tread, 
That brought not backe the balefull body dead, 
In which him chaunced falſe Dueſſa meete, 
© Mine onely foe, mine onely deadly dread, 
© Who with her witchcraft and miſſeeming ſweete, 
* Inveigled him to follow her deſires unmeete, 
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LI. 

« At laſt, by ſubtile ſleights ſhe him betraid 
% Unto. his foe, a gyaunt huge and tall, 
«© Who him diſarmed, diſſolute, diſmayed, 
« Unwares ſurpriſed, and with mighty mall 
© The monſter mercileſſe him made to fall, 
©« Whole fall did never foe before behold ; 
And now in darkeſome dungeon, wretched thrall, 
„ Remedileſſe for aie he doth him hold. 
This is my cauſe of griefe, more great then may be 

LIL. [told.” 
Ere ſhe had ended all ſhe gan to faint; | 
But he her comforted, and faire beſpake, 
©« Certes, Madame, ye have great cauſe of plaint, 
That ſtouteſt heart, I weene, could cauſe to quake; 
© But be of cheare, and comfort to you take, 
% For till 1 have acquit your captive knight, 
Aſſure yaurſelfe Iwill you not forſake.” ä 
His chearefoll words reviv'd her cheareleſſe ſpright; 
So forth they went, the dwarfe them guiding ever right. 
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THE FAERY QUEENE. 


BOOK I. CANTOVIIL 


Faire virgin, to redeeme her deare, 
Brings Arthure to the fight; 

Who MNlayes the gyaunt, wounds the beaſt, 

And ſtrips Dueſſa qui cht. 


l, 
Ar me! how many perils doe enfold 
The righteous man, to make him daily fall! 
Were not that heavenly grace doth. him uphold, 
And ſtedfaſt truth acquite him out of all: 
Her love is firme, her care continuall, 
So oft as he through his own fooliſh pride 
Or weaknes, is to ſinfull bands made thrall; 
Els ſhould this Red-crofle knight in bands have dyde, 
For whoſe deliverance the this prince doth -thether 
II. [guyde. 
They ſadly traveild thus, untill they came 
Nigh to a caſtle builded ſtrong and hye; 
Then cryde the dwarfe, Lo yonder is the ſame 
* In which my lord my liege doth luckleſſe ly, 
% Thrall to that gyaunt's hatefull tyranny, 
«© Therefore, deare Sir, your mightie powres aſſay.“ 
The noble knight alighted by and by 
From loftie ſteed, and badd the lady ſtay, 
To ſee what end of fight ſhould him befall that day. 
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III. 
So with his ſquire, th' admirer of his might, 
He marched forth towardes that caſtle wall, 
Whoſe gates he fownd faſt ſhutt, ne living wight 
To warde the ſame, nor anſwere commers call; 
Then tooke that ſquire an horn of bugle ſmall, 
Which hong adowne his ſide in twiſted gold, 
And taſſelles gay: wyde wonders over all 
Of that ſame hornes great vertues weren told, 
Which had approved bene in uſes manifold. 

IV. 
Was never wight that heard that ſhrilling ſownd, 
But trembling feare did feel in every vaine: 
Three miles it might be eaſy heard arownd, 
And ecchoes three aunſwer'd it ſelfe againe: 
No faulſe enchauntment nor deceiptfull traine 
Might once abide the terror of that blaſt, 
But preſently was void and wholly vaine : 
No gate ſo ſtrong, no locke ſo firme and faſt, 


But with that percing noiſe flew open quite, or braft. 


V. 
The ſame before the geaunt's gate he blew, 
That all the caſtle quaked fram the grownd, 
And every dore of free-will open flew. 
The gyaunt ſelfe diſmaied with that ſownd, 
Where he with his Dueſſa dalliaunce fownd, 
In haft came ruſhing forth from inner bowre, 
With ſtaring countenance ſterne, as one aftownd, 
And ſtaggering ſteps, to weet what ſuddein ſtowre 


Had wrought that horror ſtrange, and dar'd his dread- 


ed powre. 
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VI: 

And after him the proud Dueſſa came, 

Iligh mounted on her many-headcd beaſt, 

And every head with fyric tongue did flame, 

And every head was crowned on his creaſt, 

And bloody mouthed with late cruell feaſt : 

That when the knight beheld, his mightie ſhild 

Upon his manly arme he ſoone addreſt, 

And at him fierſly flew, with corage fild, 

And eger greedineſſe through every member thrild. 
VII. 

There with the gyaunt buckled him to fight, 

Inflamd with ſcornefull wrath and high diſdaine, 

And lifting up his dreadfull club on hight, 

All armd with ragged ſnubbes and knottie graine, 

Him thought at firſt encounter to have flaine : 

But wiſe and wary was that noble pere, 

And lightly leaping from ſo monſtrous maine, 

Did fayre avoide the violence him nere; 

It booted nought to thinke ſuch thunderbolts to beare. 
VIII. 

Ne ſhame he thought to ſhonne ſo hideous might : 

The ydle ſtroke, enforcing furious way, 

Miſſing the marke of his miſaymed fight, 

Did fall to ground, and with his heavy ſway 

So deepcly dinted in the driven clay, 

That three yardes deepe a furrow up did throw ; 

The fad earth, wounded with fo fore afiay, 


Did grone full grievous underneath the blow, 


And trembling with ſtrange feare did like an erti- 
quake ſhow, : | 
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IX. 

As when almightie Iove, in wrathfull mood, 

To wreake the guilt of mortall fins is bent, 

Hurles forth his thundring dart with deadly food, 

Enrold in flames, and ſmouldring dreriment, 

Through riven cloudes and molten firmament, 

The fiers threeforked engin making way, 

Both. loftie towres and higheſt trees hath rent, 

And all that might his angry paſlage ſtay, 

And ſhooting in the earth caſtes up a mount of clay; 
X. 

His boy ſtrous elub, ſo buried in the ground, 

He could not rearen up againe fo light, 

But that the knight him at advantage fownd ; 

And whiles he ſtrove his combred clubbe to quight 

Out of the earth, with blade all burning bright 

He ſmott off his left arme, which like a block 

Did fall to ground, depriv'd of native might: 

Large ſtreames of blood out of the truncked ſock 

Forth guſhed, like freſh-water ſtreame from riven 
XI. rock. 

Diſmayed with ſo deſperate deadly wound, 

And eke impatient of unwonted payne, 

He lowdly brayd with beaſtly yelling ſownd, 

That all the fieldes rebellowed againe: 

As great a noyſe as when in Cymbrian plaine 

An heard of bulles, whom kindly rage doth (ling, 

Doe for the milky mothers want complaine, 

And fill the ſieldes with troublous bellowing, [ring. 


The neighbour woods around with hollow murmur - 
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XII. 

"That when his dcare Dueſſa heard, and ſaw 

he evil ſtound that daungerd her eſtate, 

Unto his aide ſhe haſtily did draw 

Jer dreadfull beaſt; who, ſwolne with blood of late, 

Came ramping forth with proud preſumpteous pate, 

And threatned all his heades like flaming brandes ; 

But him the ſquire made quickly to retrate, 

Encountring fiers with ſingle ſword in hand, 

And twixt him and his lord did like a bulwarke ſtaud. 
XIII. 

The proud Dueſſa, full of wrathful ſpight 

And fiers diſdaine, to be affronted ſo, 

Enforſt her purple beaſt with all her might, 

That ſtop out of the way to overthroe, 

Scorning the let of ſo unequall foe 

But vathemore would that corageous ſwayne 

Jo her yeeld paſſage, gainſt his lord to goe, 

But with outrageous ſtrokes did him reſtraine, 

And with his body bard the way atwixt them twaine. 
XIV. 

Then took the angrie witch her golden cup, 

Which (till ſhe bore, replete with magick artes; 

Death and deſpeyre did many thereof ſup, 

And ſecret poyſon through their inner partes, 

Th' eternall bale of heavie wounded harts ; 

Which after charmes and ſome enchauntments ſaid, 

She lightly ſprinkled on his weaker partes; 

Therewith his ſturdie corage ſoone was quayd, 

And all his ſences were with ſuddein dread diſmayd. 
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XV. 
So downe he fell before the cruell beaſt, 
Who on his neck his bloody clawes did ſeize, 
That life nigh cruſht out of his panting breſt ; 
No powre he had to ſtirre, nor will to rize. 
That when the carefull knight gan well aviſe, 
He lightly left the foe with whom he fought, 
And to the beaſt gan turne his enterpriſe; 
For wondrous anguilh in his hart it wrought, 
To ſee his loved ſquyre into ſuch thraldom brought: 
XVI. 
And high advauncing his blood-thirſtie blade, 
Stroke one of thoſe deformed heades fo fore, 
That of his puiſſaunce proud enfample made; 
His monſtrous ſcalpe down to his teeth it tore, 
And that misformed ſhape misſhaped more : 
A ſea of blood guſht from the gaping wownd, 
That her gay garments ſtaynd with filthy gore, 
And overflowed all the field 'arownd, 
That over ſhoes in blood he-waded on the grownd. 
XVII. 
Thereat he roretl for exceeding paine, 
That to have heard great horror would have bred ; 
And ſcourging th' emptie ayre with his long trayne, 
(Through great impatience of his grieved hed) 
His gorgeous ryder from her loftie ſted 
Would have caſt downe, and trodd in durty myre, 
Had not the gyaunt ſoone her ſuccoured, 
Who, all enrag'd with ſmart and frantic yre, 
Came hurtling in full fiers, and forſt the knight retyre. 
X ij 
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XVIII. 
The force which wont in two to be diſperſt, 
In one alone left hand he now unites, 
Which is through rage more ſtrong then both were erſt, 
With which his hideous club aloft he dites, 
And at his foe with furious rigor ſmites, 
That ſtrongeſt oake might ſeeme to overthrow ; 
The ſtroke upon his ſhield ſo heavie lites, 
That to the ground it doubleth him full low. 
What mortall wight could ever beare ſo monſtrons 
XTX, blow? 
And in his fall his ſhield, that covered was, 
Did looſe his vele by chaunce, and open flew, 
The light whereof, that heven's light did pas, 
Such blazing brightneſſe through the ayer threw, 
That eye mote not the ſame endure to vew: 
Which when the gyaunt ſpyde with ſtaring eye, 
He downe let fall his arme, and ſoft withdrew 
His weapon huge, that heaved was on hye 
Far to have ſlain the man that on the ground did lye. 
XX. 
And cke the frui tfull- headed beaſt, amazd 
At flathing beames of that ſun- ſniny ſnield, 
Became ſtark blind, and all his ſences dazd, 
"That downe he tumbled on the durtie field, 
And ſcemd himſelfe as conquered to yield: 
nom when his maiſtreſſe proud perceiv'd to fall, 
Whiles yet his feeble feet for faintneſſe reeld, 
Unto the gyaunt lowdly ſhe gan call, 
% helpe, Orgoglio! helpe, or cls we periſh all.“ 
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XXI. 

At her fo pitteous cry was much amoov d 
Her champion ſtout ; and, for to ayde his frend, 
Againe his wonted angry weapon proov'd, 
But all in vaine; for he has redd his end 
In that bright ſhield, and all their forces ſpend 
Themſelves in vaine: for ſince that glauncing fight 
He hath no poure to hurt nor to defend ; | 
As where th'Almighties lightning brond does light, 
It dimmes the dazed eyen, and daunts the ſences 

XXII. [quight. 
Whom when the prince, to batteill new addreſt, 
And threatning high his dreadfull ſtroke, did ſce, 
His ſparkling blade about his head he bleſt, 
And ſmote off quite his right leg by the knee, 
That downe he tombled : as an aged tree, 
High growing on the top of rocky clift, 
Whoſe bart-ſtrings with keene ſteele nigh hewen be, 
The mightie trunck, halfe rent with ragged rift, 
Doth roll adowne the rocks, and fallwith frarefulldriſt. 

XXIII. 
Or as a caſtle, reared high and round, 
By ſubtile engins and malitious flight 
Is undermined from the loweſt ground, 
And her foundation forſt, and feebled quight, 
At laſt downe falles, and with her heaped hight 
Her haſtie ruine docs more heavy make, 
And yields it ſelfe unto the victour's might; 
Such was this gyaunt's fall, that ſeemd to ſhake 
The ſtedfaſt globe of earth, as it for ſeare did quake. 
X 1y 
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XXIV. 
The knight then lightly leaping to the pray, 
With mortall ſtecle him ſmot againe ſo ſore, 
That heedlefſe his unweldy bodie lay, 
All wallow& in his one ſoule bloody gore, 
Which flowed from his wounds in wondrous ſtore : 
But ſoone as hreath out of his breſt did pas, 
That huge great body, which the gyaunt bore, 
Was vanifht quite, and of that monſtrous mas 
Was nothing left, but like an emptie blader was. 
XXV. 
Whoſe grievous fall when falſe Dueſſa ſpyde, 
Her golden cup the caſt unto the ground, 
And crowned mitre rudely threw aſyde: 
Such pereing grieſt her ſtubborne hart did wound, 
That ſhe could not endure that dolefull ſtound; 
But leaving all behind her, fled away; 
The light-foot ſquyre her quickly turnd around, 
And by hard meanes enforcing her to ſtay, 
So brought unto his lord, as his deſerved pray. 
XXVI. 
The roiall virgin, which beheld from farre, 
In penſive plight and fad perplexitie, 
The whole atchievement of this doubtfull warre, 
Came running faſt to grect his victotie 
With ſober gladneſſe and myld modeſtie, 
And with ſweet ioyous cheare him thus beſpake; 
*« Fayre braunch of nobleſſe, flowre of chevalric! 
« That with your worth the world amazed make, 
„ How ſhall I quite the payres ye ſufter for my ſake? 
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XXVII. 

© And you, freſh budd of vertue ſpringing faſt, 

© Whom theſe ſad eyes ſaw nigh unto death's dore, 

© What hath poore virgin, for ſuch perill paſt, 

© Wherewith you to reward? accept therefore 

« My ſimple ſelfe, and ſervice evermore. 

And he that high does ſit, and all things fee 

© With equall eye, their merites to reſtore, 

„ Behold what ye this day have done for mee, 

„And what I cannot quite, requite with uſuree. 
XXVIII. 

„ But ſith the heavens and your faire handeling 

* Have made you maſter of the field this day, 

*« Your fortune maiſter eke with governing, 

And well begonne, end all fo well, I pray, 

Ne let that wicked woman ſcape away; 

For ſhe it is that did my lord bethrall, 

My deareſt lord! and deepe in dongeon lay, 

© Where he his better dayes hath waſted all. 

„O heare how pitcous he to you for ayd does call! 
XXIX. 

Forthwith he gave in charge unto his ſquyre 

That ſcarlet whore to keepen carefully, 

Whyles he himſelfe, with greedie great deſyre, 

Into the caſtle entred forcibly, 

Where living creature none he did eſpye; 

Then gan he lowdly through the houſe to call, 

But no man car'd to anſwere to his crye; 

There raignd a ſolemne ſilence over all; for hall. 

Nor voice was heard, nor wight was ſeene, in bowre 
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XXX. 
At laſt, with creeping crooked pace forth came 
An old, old man, with beard as white as ſnow, 
That on a ſtaffe his feeble ſteps did frame, 
And guyde his wearie gate both too and fro, 
For his cye ſight him fayled long ygo ; 
And on his arme a bounch of keyes he bore, 
The which unuſed ruſt did overgrow : 
Thoſe were the keyes of every inner dore, 
But he could not them uſe, but kept them (till in ſtore, 
XXXI. 
But very uncoutli ſight was to bchold 
How he did faſhion his untoward pace; 
For as he forward moov'd his ſooting old, 
So backward ſtil] was turnd his wrincled face; 
Unlike to men, who ever as they trace, 
Both feet and face one way are wont to lead. 
This was the auncient keeper of that place, 
And foſter-father of the gyaunt dead ; 
His name, Ignaro, did his nature right aread, 
XXXII. 
His reverend heares and holy gravitee 
The knight much honord, as beſeemed well, 
And pently aſkt where all the people bee 
Which in that ſtately building wont to dwell? - 
Who anſwerd him full ſoft, he could not tell. 
Againe he aſkt where that fame knight was layde, 
Whom great Orgoglio with his puiſſaunce fell 
Had made his caytive thrall? Againe he fayde 
He could not tell ; ne ever other anſwere made, 
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XXXIII. 
Then aſked he which way he in might pas? 
He could not tell, againe he anſwered. 
Thereat the courteous knight diſpleaſed was, 
And ſaid, Old Syte, it ſeemes thou haſt not red 
% How ill it fits with that ſame ſilver hed 
<« In vaine to mocke, or mockt in vaine to bee; 
© But if thou be, as thou art pourtrahed 
« With Nature's pen, in age's grave degree, 
« Aread in graver wiſe what I demaund of thee,” 
XXXIV. 
His anſwere likewiſe was, he could not tell. 
Whoſe ſenceleſſe ſpeach, and doted ignorance, 
Whenas the noble prince had marked well, 
He gheſt his nature by his countenance, 
And calm'd his wrath with goodly temperance : 
Then to him ſtepping, from his arme did reache 
Thoſe keyes, and made himſelfe free enterance. 
Each dore he opened without any breach: 
There was no barre to ſtop, nor foe him to empeach. 
XXXV. 
There all within full rich arayd he found 
With royall arras and reſplendent gold, 
And did vith ſtore of every thing abound, 
That greateſt princes preſence might behold : 
But all the floore (too filthy to be told) | 
With blood of guiltleſſe babes and innocents trew, 
Which there were ſlaine, as ſheepe out of the fold, 
Defiled was; that dreadfull was to vew, 
And ſacred aſhes over it was ſtrowed new. 
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XXXVI. 
And there beſide of marble ſtone was built 
An altare, cary'd with cunning ymagery, 
On which trew Chriſtian's blood was oſten ſpilt, 
And holy martyres often doen to dye, 
With cruell malice and ſtrong tyranny ; 
Whoſe bleſſed ſprites from underneath the ſtone 
To God for vengeance cryde continually, 
And with great griefe were often heard to grone, 
That hardeſt heart would bleede to hear their pitcous 
XXXVII. [mone. 
Through every rowme he ſought, and everie bowr, 
But no where could he find that wofull thrall: 
At laſt he came unto an yron doote 
That faſt was lockt, but key found not at all 
Emongſt that bounch to open it withall; 
But in the ſame a little grate was pight, 
Through which he ſent his voyce, and lowd did call 
With all his powre, to weet if living wight 
Were houſed therewithin, whom he enlargen might, 
XXXVIII. 
Therewith an hollow, dreary, murmuring voyce, 
Theſe pitteous plaintes and dolours did reſound; 
Olo is that which bringes me happy choyce 
© Of death, that here lye dying every ſtound, 
Let live perforce in balcful darkeneſſe bound? 
« Fornowthree moones have changed thrice theirhew, 
« And haye been thrice hid underneath the ground, 
« Since I the heavens chearefull face did vew. [trew.“ 
! welcome thou, that doſt of death bring tydings 
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XXXIX. 
Which when that champion heard, with percing point 
Of pity deare his hart was thrilled fore, 
And trembling horrour ran through every ioynt, 
For ruth of gentle knight fo fowle forlore; 
Which ſhaking off, he rent that yron dore 
With furious force and indignation fell; 
Where entred in, his foot could find no flore, 
Put all a deepe deſcent, as dark as hell, 
That brecathed ever forth a filthie baneful ſmell. 
RL. 
But neither darkeneſſe fowle, nor filthy bands, 
Nor noyous ſmell, his purpoſe could withhold, 
(Entire aſſection bateth nicer hands) 
But that with conſtant zele and corage bold, 
After long paines and labors manifold, 
He found the mcanes that priſoner up to reare, 
Whoſe feeble thighes, unhable to uphold 
Ilis pined corſe, him ſczrſe to light could beare; 
A ruefull ſpeQacle of death and ghaſtly drere. 
XLI. 
His ſad dull eies, deepe ſunck in hollow pits, 
Could not endure th' unwonted ſunne to view ; 
His bare thin checkes for want of better bits, 
And empty lides deceived of their dew, 
Could make a ſtony hart his hap to rew ; 
His rawbone armes, whoſe mighty brawned bowres 
Were wont to rive ſteele plates, and helmets hew, 
Were clene conſum'd, and all his vitall powres 
Decayd, and al his fleſh ſhronk up like withered flow res. 
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XLII. 

Whome when his lady ſaw, to him ſhe ran 

With haſty ioy: to ſee him made her glad, 

And ſad to view his viſage pale and wan, 

Who earſt in flowres of freſheſt youth was clad. 

'Tho when her well of teares ſhe waſted had, 

She ſaid, Ah! deareſt Lord! what evil ſtarre 

* On you hath frownd, and pourd his influence bad, 

That of your ſelfe ye thus berobbed arre, 

© And this miſſeeming hew your manly looks doth 
XLIII. ſmarre ? 

© But welcome now, my Lord, in wele or-woe, 

«© Whoſe preſence I have lackt too long a day; 

« And fye on Fortune, mine avowed foe, 

„ Whoſe wrathful wreakes themſelves doe now alay, 

© And for theſe wronges ſhall treble penaunce pay 

Of treble good: good growes of evils priefe.” 

The chearlefle man, whom ſorrow did diſmay, 

Had no delight to treaten of his griefe; 

His long endured famine needed more relicfe. 
XLIV. 

© Faire Lady!” then ſaid that victorious knight, 

*© 'The things that grievous were to doe or beare, 

Them to renew, I wote, breeds no delight; 

*« Beſt muſicke breeds delight in loathing care: 

© But th' only good that growes of paſſed feare, 

Is to be wiſe, and ware of like agein. 

© This daies enſample hath this leſſon deare 

© Deepe written in my heart with yron pen, 

That bliſſe may not abide in ſtate of mortall men. 
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XL. 
<< Henceforth, Sir Knight, take to you wonted ſtrength, 
« And maiſter theſe miſhaps with patient might: 
Loe where your foe lies ſtretcht in monſtrous length; 
* And loe that wicked woman in your fight, 
«« The roote of all your care and wretched plight, 
Now in your powre, to let her live or die.” 
Ta doe her die,” quoth Una, were deſpight, 
And ſhame t' avenge ſo weake an enimy ; 
But ſpoile her of her ſcarlot robe, and let her fly.” 
XLVI. 
So as ſhe bad that witch they diſaraid, 
And robd of roiall robes, and purple pall, 
And ornaments that richly were diſplaid; 
Ne ſpared they to ſtrip her naked all: 
Then when they had deſpoyld her tire and call, 
Such as ſhe was their cies might her behold, 
That her misſhaped parts did them appall, 
A loathly, wrinckled hag, ill favoured, old, 
Whoſe ſecret filth good manvers biddeth not be told. 
XLVII. 
Her crafty head was altogether bald, 
And, as in hate of honorable eld, 
Was overgrowne with ſcurfe and filthy ſcald; 
Her teeth out of her rotten gummes were feld, 
And her ſowre breath abhominably ſmeld; 


Her dried dugs, lyke bladders lacking wind, 


Hong downe, and filthy matter from them weld; 

Her wrizled ſkin, as rough as maple rind, | 

go ſeabby was, that would have loathd all womankind, 
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XLVIII. 
Her neather parts, the fhame of all her kind, 
My ebaſter Muſe for ſhame doth bluſh to xrite; 
But at her rompe ſhe growing had bebind 
A foxes taile, with dong all fowly dight : 
And' eke her feete moſt monſtrous were in ſiglit; 
For one of them was like an cagles claw, 
With griping talannts armd to greedy fight; 
The other like a beates uneven paw. 
More vgly' ſhape yet never living creature ſaw. 
XLIX. 
Which when the knights beheld, amazd they were, 
And wondred at fo fowle deformed wight. 
Such then,” ſaid Una, “ as ſhe ſeemeth here, 
1 Such is the face of Falſhood, ſuch the ſigbt 
«© Of fowle Ducfla, when her borrowed light 
* Is laid away, and counterfeſaunce knowne.” 
Thus when they had the witch diſrobed quight, 
And all her filthy feature open ſhowne, 
They let her goe at will, and wander waics unknownc 
* 
Shee flying faſt from heayen's hated. face, 
And from the world that her diſcovered wide, 
Fled to the waſtfull wilderneſſe apace, 
From living cies her open ſhame to hide, 
And lurkt in rocks and caves long uneſpide. 
But that faire crew of knights, and Una faire, 
Did in that caſtle afterwards abide, 
To reſt themſelves, and weary powres repaire, 


Where ſtore they fownd of al that dainty was and rare. 
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